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MEMOIRS 


OF 

HORACE WALPOLE. 


O H AF TER I. 

STBAWBERET HILL. 1736 TO 1746 , 

During tlie eyentful period described in the pre- 
ceding chapters, the younger Horace Walpole was 
generally in town, floating buoyantly on the stream 
of politics, and watching the course of events ; but 
after the stir of the Scottish rebelflon had subsided, 
he returned to his customary avocations with, renewed 
spirit. Politics were, however, soon to be superseded 
by poetry, and the statesman gave way to the fine 
gentleman. 

^ Walpole had many fair acquaintances, and with a 
species of refined gallantry then not entirely out of 
season, he endeavoured to recommend himself to their 
^ood opinion, by publishing his estimate of their 
'extractions. Prom time immemorial, it has been the 
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privilege of tke poet to draw Ms inspiration from tlie 
personal graces of tlie more admirable examples of tbe 
seX; with wbom it may bave been Ms exceeding good 
fortune to bave become intimate. It matters bttle 
whether such example be married or smgle^ maid_, or 
widow ; neither crusty father^ nor jealous husband^ 
nor testy guardian has any right to interfere with the 
poet’s privilege. "Where beauty- exists, he claims 

to be her herald, and Ms blazoning is that wMch 
outlasts all others. 

The Sacharissa of Waller is remembered, while 
the annorial bearmgs of Sunderland are forgotten, 
and the Leonora of Tasso has a prouder and more 
lastiag title to fame, than that derived frrom the 
heraldic glories of the House of Este. 

One of Walpole’s happiest attempts at verse was 
a familiar poem called “ The Beauties— an epistle to 
Mr. Eckardt the painter,” in wMch he remonstrates 
with the artist for lamenting that the beauties so 
renowned in classical story, had flourished so long 
before Ms time, and refers by name to the numerous 
females then existing in society, whose personal, 
attractions might successfrilly rival the fa:u’est of the 
fan deities of Greece or Rome. TMs poem, he saysi 
met with marked ssucces; 

“ On Britain’s isle observe tbe fair, 

And eurious, eboose yoiu: models there, 

Such patterns as shall raise your name 
To rival sweet Correggio's fame. 

Each single piece shall he a test. 
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Who ransacked Greece, and culled the age 
To bring one goddess on the stage ; 

On your each canvas we’ll admire 

The channs of the whole heavenly choir.”-^ 

The poem contains some prettily turned compli- ' 
ments on his fair contemporaries — not unworthy the 
pupil of Waller : for example, 

“ With her the bright dispensing fair, 

Whose beauty gilds the morning air, 

And bright as her attendant son 
The new aurora Lyttelton. 

Such Guido’s pencil heavenly tipped 
And in ethereal colom’s dipped, 

In measured dance to tuneful song 

Drew the sweet goddess, as along 

Heaven’s azure ’neath their bright feet spread, 

The buxom Hours the faii-est led.”f 

Although in the autumn of 1743, Walpole is 
found writmg so enthusiastically in praise of a town 
life, as to assert that if he were a Physician he 
would ^‘prescribe nothing but Pecij)e ccclxv drachm. 
Londin,’’ J — ^he began to sigh for a change. 

Walpole having abeady contracted a habit qf 
literary composition, was therefore natm’aUy inclined 
towards the leisure of retbement. Though extremely 
partial to London, and not averse to society, the dis- 
taste he felt or affected for a political life, and the 
increasing pleasm’e he found in cultivating a taste for 
literatmre and art, and in forming a collection of 

“ Lord Orford’s Works.” Vol. i. p. 20. 

t Ibid. Page 22. 

I “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. i. p. 309. 
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contented himself with his house in Arhngton Street, 
where he pursued his hterary and artistic studies, with 
facihties he could not expect to meet in the country. 

Though the death of the Earl of Orford had 
apparently extinguished all political aspirations in 
his youngest son, Horace still continued to perform 
his duties in Parliament, and to enter into the party 
questions and party intrigues which were then 
carried on, with as much animosity as in the most 
stirring portion of the Walpole rule. At the general 
election, in the year 1747, Horace was again elected 
a member for Callington, and for several subsequent 
years he became one of the most active among the 
minor pieces in the political game then being played. 
There is little question that he took this trouble upon 
himself, less with a prospect of advancing his own 
interests, than with a hope of causing annoyance to 
the leading members of the party who had driven 
his father from office. Against them his animosity 
was very great ; its intensity may be imagined from 
the fact that for several years it overpowered his 
repugnance to a public hfe ; and though often 
expressing his distaste for a parliamentary career, 
he not only in his correspondence enters into the 
most copious details respecting the business before 
both Houses of Parhament, but commenced a regular 
record of the pohtical events of the year — particularly 
devoting himself to the task of reporting the debates 
in the House of Commons. 

In the meantime he continued his search for a 
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villa, and at last found one, tliat fulfilled all his 
expectations. One of those indefatigable antiquaries 
who spend their time and labour in tracing great 
effects to very small causes, made the notable dis- 
covery that the site of the town mansion of the Duke 
of Wellington, was originally occupied by an apple 
stall, — ^the country residence selected by Horace 
Walpole had not quite so humble an origin ; never- 
theless a building that had been raised by the savings 
and pilferings of a roguish domestic, sufficiently con- 
trasted in its origin -with the imposing character of 
the future structure. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, the 
Earl of Bradford’s coachman retired from service, 
and built a snug little country box,” near the pretty 
village of Twickenham — ^to which his neighbours 
attached the name of Chopped-straw-haU,” with 
a sly insinuation at the means by which noble- 
men’s coach-horses may be kept on a diet low 
enough to .satisfy a Poor Law Commissioner. 
Possibly this may have been the identical Croesus 
of the hammercloth, immortalized by its subsequent 
proprietor, who left a large fortune to his son, 
provided he never married a Maid of Honour — ^he 
having had so much trouble in acting as charioteer 
for young ladies holding that dignity, as to threaten 
to dismherit his heir should he resume the connexion 
even as husband, instead of coachman. Be this as 
it may, Lord Bradford’s coachman built '^Chopped- 
straw-hall,” and soon afterwards, either out of desire 
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for company, or a -wisli to increase Ms income, lie 
let it out in apartments ; no doubt to drudging 
citizens, willing to pay well for the luxury of country 
lodgings, and ambitious of pushing further into the 
provinces than Islington and Haclmey. 

After a while, ^^Chopped-straw-haU,” could boast 
of a higher class of tenants, for whose accommodation 
its far-seeing landlord took some pains to prepare it. 
It was in a delightful neighbourhood, vdthin easy 
distances of palaces and parks — and while offering 
every attraction to people of fashion, was a channing 
retreat for any one who sought retuement in a 
position well calculated for its full enjoyment. An 
author, for instance, desh’ous of pure aft and quiet, 
must have looked ujDon Choj^ped-straw-haU,” as 
a sort of earthly paradise : and so it seems to have 
been considered by Colley Cibber, a -writer of no 
mean note in his day, who m’oto here at least one of 
his works, the play called ^‘The Kefusal, or. the 
Lady’s Philosophy.” But if it was found favourable 
to the Drama it was not less so to Divinity, for here 
Talbot, afterwards Bishop of Durham, exercised, 
during the sjoace of eight years, an active pastoral 
superintendence over his flock. Pk’e Courayer, a 
Drench ecclesiastic of great piety and hberality, 
whose eccentric characteristics Mrs. Montagu has 
preserved in a humourous description of a visit to 
him in his lodgings, was another of the celebrities 
who found a pleasant retirement within its walls. 
A still higher honour was in store for it, for it next 
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me the residence of Hemy Bridges, Marquis of 
larvon, subsequently Duke of Chandos. 

house that would satisfy the demands of such 
rent personages must, one would think, have been 
narkable edifice — ^it might have received consider- 
improvements since the fii'st erection, which was 
ig to the substitution of chopped straw for oats 
beans ; but it is more probable that its chief attrac- 
at this time, was its agi*eeable position, and its 
iguity to Richmond and Hampton Court. 

[ts next tenant, though neither peer, bishop, nor 
Lor, was quite as celebrated in her day as either ; 
was a certain Mrs. Chenevix,* who kept a toy- 
) in London, in as much repute towards the 
die of the 18th century, as the quaker’s by 
mdes Square is about the middle of the 19th. 

obtained a lease of this “ desirable country- 
36,'’ and immediately let it to J ohn Phifip Sack- 
}, the second son of Lionel, Duke of Dorset, who 
ded there for about two years. It was at this 
od that Horace liV^alpole was looking out for a 
dence at a convenient distance from town, and 
recommendations of the house Lord SackviUe 
. just quitted, appear to have made a decided 
)ression upon him. He had numerous fidends in 

She had also connexions at Court, one of whom was chaplain 
le Princess Royal, and aspired to the hand of a Maid of Honour, 
of the nieces of Lady Sundon, but it was a long time before the 
en’s confidante could reconcile herself to the toy-shop. This 
done at last, and the chaplain was transformed into a bishop 
emons of Lady Sundon.” 
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that neighbourhood, in which he had passed the 
pleasantest part of his childhood, and Kew, and Ham, 
Richmond, Petersham, and Hampton Court, offered 
an inexhaustible stock of grateful associations. When 
a boy, on his own pony, he had followed the hounds 
with Sir Robert, during his rangership of Richmond 
Park, and with some favourite schoolfellows had 
explored the whole country on both sides the Thames. 

He had scarcely seen Mrs. Chenevix’s place, when 
he felt an ardent longing to possess it. This, how- 
ever, was not so easy to gratify : the^ coachman had 
gone to give an account of his delinquencies, and. the 
property now belonged to three minors of the name 
of Mortimer. His immediate neighbour too did not 
promise to be a very agreeable one, as he was the 
identical Richard Prancklin who printed that scurri- 
lous paper “The Craftsman,’^ which Pulteney and 
Bolingbroke had supported to attack Sir Robert 
Walpole. Nothing, however, could daunt him. He 
first took Mrs. Chenevix’s lease in May 1747, and 
then, with the assistance of an Act of Parliament, 
purchased the whole, property, including the house of 
Prancklin. The complete settlement of the affair was 
a work of time, and his interviews with the fair 
vendor of the property furnished him with no slight 
amusement. 

“ I hope to get my Bill finished in ten days,” he writes in May, 
1749, “I have scrambled it through the Lords; hut altogether, 
with the many difficulties and plagues, I am a good deal out of 
humour ; my purchases hitch, and new proprietors start out of the 
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ground like tlie crop of soldiers in tbe Metamorpliosis. I expect 
but an unpleasant summer ; my indolence and inattention are not 
made to wade through leases and deeds. Mrs. CheneTix brought 
me one yesterday to sign, and her sister Bertrand, the toy- woman 
of Bath, for a witness. I showed them my cabinet of enamels in- 
stead of treating them with white wine. The Bertrand said, ‘ Sir, 
I hope you don’t tiust all sorts of ladies -with this cabinet.’ IMiat 
an entertaining assumption of dignity 

Tiiis acquisition gave Mm immense gratification. 
In June 1747, lie tlius describes it ; — 

“ The house is so small, that I can send it you in a letter to 
look at ; the prospect is as delightful as possible, commanding the 
river, the town, arrd Richmond Park ; and being situated on a hill 
descends to the Thames through two or three little meadows, where 
I have some Tiukish sheep and two cows, all studied in their 
colom's for becoming the view. This little rural hijou was Mrs. 
Chenevix's, the toy-woman d la mode, who in every di’j’’ season is 
to furnish me with the best rain water from Paris, and now and 
then with some Dresden china cows, who are to figure like wooden 
classics in a library ; so I shall gi'ow as much a shepherd as any 
swain in the Astra!a.”f 

Three days afterwards he mites to his cousin 
Conway ; 

“ You perceive from my date that I am got into a new camp, 
and have left my tub at Wmdsor. It is a little idaything house that 
I got out of iirs. Chenevix’s shop, and is the prettiest bauble you 
ever saw. It is set in euamcllcd meadows with fila^i-ree hed«-es : 

A small Euplnatcs tlnough the piece is roUed, 

And little finches wave their wings in gold, 

Tu 0 delightful roads, that you would call dusty, supply me con- 
tinuallj u ith coaches aud chaises, and bai’ges as solemn as Barons 
of the Exchequer, move under my windows ; Richmond Hfil and 
Ham 'Walks bound my prospect; but, th ank God ! the Thames is 

“ Walpole Letters." Vol. ii. p. 280 . j Ibid. Vol. ii. p. 191 . 
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between me and the Diicbess of Queensberry. Dowagers as plenty 
as flounders inhabit all around, and Pope’s ghost is just now slam- 
ming under my window by a most poetical moonlight. I have 
about' land enough to keep such a farm as Noah’s, when he set up 
in the • ark -with a pair of each kind ; but my cottage is rather 
cleaner than I believe his Avas after they had been cooped up 
together forty days. The Chenevixes had tricked it out for them- 
selves ; up two pair of stairs is what they call Mr. CheneAux’s library, 
furnished with three maps, one shelf, a bust of Su' Isaac Newton, 
and a lame telescope Avithout any glasses. Lord John Sackville 
predecessed me here, and instituted certain games called Criclietalia, 
which haA'e been celebrated this very evening in honour of him in a 
neighbouring meadoAV.”* 

To this place, though so small and inconvenient, 
the purchaser could easily reconcile himself, hut he 
could not tolerate its name. Chopped Straw Hall” 
was inexpressibly more vulgar even than his prede- 
cessor’s idea of a library. Horace first of all merely 
dated his letters fi-om Twickenham ; but this was far 
from satisfying hina. His residence ought, he thought, 
to possess some distinctive appellation ; of a very 
different character, however, to that which the honest 
coachman had provided for it. Possibly, the new 
owner would have procured one in some other way, 
had he not in looking over an old lease found the 
land described as’ ‘^Strawberry Hill Shot.” He 
hailed the discovery with dehght ; henceforth all 
his letters from his new residence were dated “ Straw- 
berry HiU,” and it is not too much to say, by that 
name the place will be remembered long after every, 
vestige of the residence has disappeared. 

if It 'Wtilpole Letters.” Vol. ii. p. 192. 
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Horace now became extremely busy ; planting, 
fanning, and building, and in tlie following year lie 
was able to state tliat he hadtunicdthe citizen’s little 
house into an elegant ^dUa.'^ Still ho ^Yent on. To 
an. active mind like his, evciy advance he made only 
induced him to strive to effect greater progi'css. He 
persuaded the son of Dr. Bentley, the critic, who was 
a clever artist, to come and live with him, to make 
sketches and plans for a thousand projected improve- 
ments. Towards the close of the year 174S, he 
writes ffom Strawbeivy Hill, where he was keeping 
Christmas, to Sn Horace Haim, inquiring if he ever 
knew a more absolute countrv "cntleman ? for that 

O 

he was now possessed of about fourteen acres, and 
was makincr a teiTace the whole breadth of the 

O 

garden, on the brow of a natural hill, vith meadows 
at the foot, and commanding the river, the village, 
Biclmiond Hill, and the park, and pari of Eangston.t 

His ignorance of horticulture at first embarrassed 
him a little, to which he thus amusingly refers : — 

“ My present and sole occupation is planting, in vrliich I have 
made great progress, and talk very learnedly with the nursemnen, ex- 
cept that now and then a lettuce run to seed overturns all mv hotanv, 
as I have more than once mistaken it for a curious M'est Indian 

^ ‘ I have made a vast plantation,"’ he says, introductorv to a 
true Walpole jest. “ Lord Leicester told me the other dav that he 
heard I would not huy some old china, because I was laj-ing out all 
my money ^ in trees. ‘ Yes," said I, ‘ my Lord, I used to love blue 
trees, hut now I like green ones.’ ’’—“Walpole Letters.” Yol. ii. 
p. 272. 

t “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. ii. p. 253. 
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flowering shrub. Then the deliberation with which trees grow, is 
extremely inconvenient to my natural impatience. I lament living 
in so barbarous an age, when we are coming to so little perfection 
in gardening. I am persuaded that a hundred and fifty years hence 
it will be as common to remove oaks a hundred and fifty years old, 
as it is now to transplant tulip roots.”^‘ 

It is less than a hundred years since this was 
written, and we have advanced very far towards the 
perfection the writer so confidently anticipated. Both 
horticulture and arboriculture have made immense 
progress with us. Our gardens and hot-houses con- 
tain a thousand marvels of which the sanguine mind 
of Horace W alpole never dreamt, and the transplant- 
ing of trees of considerable girth has been practised 
with success for many years. 

After the lapse of another year or two, Lord 
Bradford’s coachman could no longer have identified 
his old habitation. The plain little country-house had’ 
expanded into an imposing sort of Gothic mansion.- 
Instead of Mr. Chene-vix’s hbrary up two pair of 
stau’s, -with its primitive fiirniture, there was a hand- 
some chamber erected which was to contain more books 
than the whole of the original house could have 
held ; and the rooms were multiplying into a variety 
that would have astonished as much as it would have 
bewildered the simple minds of the toy-shop woman, 
had she returned to her former Tusculum. All sorts 
of things were being collected from every possible 
quarter, to furnish appropriately these various apart- 
ments ; and the resources of a handsome income, and 
“ Walpole Letters.” Vol. ii. p. 236. 
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tke liberality of nnmeroHS active friends, were lavished 
to secure what was necessary to render Strawberry 
TTill worthy of its possessor/" 

Horace, much as he had on his hands, found time 
for similar employment in behalf of those of his friends 
who shared his rage for improvement and taste for 
the Gothic. Among others he had been experiment- 
ing on the mansion of Mr. Higby, when, at his 
suggestion, walls and square gardens were demohshed, 
lawns were created, a portico erected, groves planted, 
ponds removed, and the domain ornamented with 
flowering shrubs and Kent fences. 

Horace had long since abandoned his first notion 
of making his new house nothing more than the 
ordinaiy residence of a country gentleman ; it had 
risen to the honours of a mansion. It was now 
assuming a castellated air, and in a letter to his friend 
Montagu he absolutely styles it “ Strawberry Castle f, 
adding, “ Did I tell you that I have found a text in 
Deuteronomy to authorize my future battlements ? 
' When thou a buildest a new house, then shalt thou 
make a battlement for thy rool^ that thou bring not 
blood upon thy house, if any man fall from thence.’ ”t 
These battlements were raised, but they were so 

He condescended occasionally to beg assistance. In Sep- 
tember, 1 /49, be mentions bis intention of applying to tbe Dube of 
Bedford ( ‘ W alpole Letters,” Vol. ii.p. 305.) ; and in January of tbe 
follonang year he engages bis friend, Sir Horace Mann, to ransack 
Italy for “ fragments of old painted glass or any thing.” Ibid. 
Tol. ii. p. 313. ^ 

i Ibid. Vol. ii. p. 30.5. 
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far from being substantial, tbat they subsequently 
gave rise to a jest of one of the architect’s witty 
friends, who averred he had survived at least half a 
dozen sets of them. 

]\^alpole’s building, -and all his other undertakings 
were nearly brought to a sudden conclusion towards 
the close ot the year 1749, by a rencontre mth 
Maclean the highwayman, who robbed him in Hyde 
Park, and very nearly killed liim, for Maclean’s 
pistol accidentally went off ; the ball glanced along 
his face, takin'g off part of the skin, and stunned him 
fer a time. He mentions the cfrcumstance in one of 
his communications to his friends at Florence,^ but 
subsequently refers to it more at length in a periodical 
publication..f 

Early in June 1752, he writes to a friend that he 
is leading ^^a rural hfe, has had a sheep- shearing, a 
hay-making, a syllabub under the cow, and a fishing 
of three gold fish out of his pond, a present for his 
neighbom’. Mrs. Chve.” These httle creatures, of 
which he was very fond, were multiplying their 
numbers rapidly, and some had grown to the size of 
small perch. Mr. Bentley was then -with him, finishing 
a series of dravings for Gray’s Odes. 

In the year 1745 Walpole had vuitten an epilogue 
to “ Tamerlane,” on the suiDpression of the rebellion^ 
to be spoken by the celebrated Mrs. Pritchard, in the 
character of the Comic Muse. It is a sort of congra- 

“ "Walpole Letters.” "^^ol. ii. p. 307. 

f “ Lord Orford’s Works.” 
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tulation on the danger the stage has escaped hy the 
oTerthrow of the Pretender and his Popish adherents^ 
■whose tiinmph, it is assumed, would haTe placed the 
drama under the leaden rule of monldshlaureates, and 
Inquisitor Lord Chamherlains. 

A happier effort was his fable, called the Entail,” 
which was occasioned by his haTing been ashed whe- 
ther, as he had built Strawberry Hill and adorned it 
with the portraits of his ancestors, he did not intend to 
entail it on his family? It is in the style of the lighter 
efforts of Cowper, and is worthy a place beside them, 
hlr. Walpole also employed his pen as a contributor 
to periodical literature, and came forward as a prose 
essayist in -fche same light and playful style which had 
rendered so popular the names of Addison and Steele. 
The second number of a new literary journal, called 
^^The Museum,’' contained a paper by him with the title 
of “ A scheme for raising a large sum of money for the 
use of the GoTemment by laying a tax on message 
cards and notes.” The introduction is a smart quiz 
upon existing an'tiquarianism, and -the remainder is fill 
of happy hits upon the female follies of the time. This 
was followed in ISTo. 5 of the same journal by another 
contribution from the same pen, which tooh the shape 
'of a title-page and chapter headings, of a projected 
History of Good Breeding.” It possesses much of 
the drollery of S'wiff; without his indecency. 

Walpole’s taste for the peculiar style of architecture 
to which he had exclusiTely committed himself wasnot 
shared by all his friends. Sir Horace Maim was one 
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of those who could never reconcile themselves to it — 
his long residence in Italy, and famiharity with more 
classical styles of building, sufficiently accounts for 
this. Yet, though no admirer of his friend’s taste, 
he was his zealous assistant, and several of the most 
valuable treasures of Strawberry HiU were procured 
by Sh: Horace Mann. "Walpole often endeavoured to 
make him a convert to his own opinions on architec- 
ture, but without success. 

The example set by the Lord of Strawberry Hill 
was eagerly followed, and such was the rage for im- 
provements in the new taste that it threatened a com- 
plete change in the aspect of country-houses. Italian 
viQas, which have' since been in such prodigious 
request, were despised by the advocates of the Gothic. 
On this subject Horace Walpole writes to his friend at 
Florence, in August, 1750, wishing he could behold 
these novelties. He averred that the country wore si, 
new face as everybody was improving ; and as they 
did not fortify their plantations with intrenchments of 
walls and high hedges, the passenger had the benefit 
of them. He considered that the temples and bridges, • 
which were generally Gothic or Chinese, gave a whim- 
sical air of novelty that was very pleasing. 

Much the best description of the new edifice is,, 
from the pen of the amateur architect, and therefore 
we need offer no apology for introducing it here. 

HOKACE WAErOEE TO SIE HORACE MANN. 

“ Strawbeny Hill, June 12, 1753. 

“ I could not rest any longer with tbe thought of your having 
VOL. II. 'C 
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and staircase, which it is impossible to describe to you, as it is the 
most particular and chief beauty of the castle. Imagine the walls 
covered with I call it paper, but it is reaUy paper painted in per- 
spective, to represent Gothic fretwork ; the Hghtest Gothic balus- 
trade to the staircase, adorned with antelopes (om* supporters) 
bearing shields ; lean windows, fattened with rich saints in painted 
glass, and a. vestibule open with three arches on the landing-place, 
and niches full of trophies of old coats of mail, Indian shields made 
of rhinoceros’ hides, broadswords, quivers, long-bows, aiTows, and 
spears — aU supposed to be taken by Sir Terry Robsart,'^- in the Holy 
Wars. 

“ But as none of this regards the enclosed drawing, I will pass 
to that. The room on the ground floor neai’est to you is a bed- 
chamber, hung with yellow paper and prints, framed in a new 
manner, invented by Lord Cardigan ; that is, with black and white 
borders printed. Over this is Mr. Chute’s bedchamber, hung with 
red in the same manner. The bow- window room one pair of stairs, 
is not yet finished ; but in the tower beyond it is the charming 
closet where I am now writing to you. It is hung with green 
paper and water-colour pictures ; has two windows ; the one in the 
di’awing looks to the garden, the other to the beautiful prospect ; 
and the top of each glutted with the richest painted glass of the 
arms of England, crimson roses, and twenty other pieces of green, 
purple, and historic bits. I must teU you, by the way, that the 
castle, when finished, will have two and thirty windows- enriched 
with painted glass. 

“ In this closet, which is Mr, Chute’s collection of aims, are two 
presses, with books of heraldry and antiquities, Madame de Sevigne’s 
letters, and any French books that relate to her and her acquaint- 
ance. Out of this closet is the room where we always live, hung 
with a blue and white paper in stripes, adorned with festoons, and a 
thousand plump chairs, couches, and luxurious settees, covered with 
linen of the same pattern, and with a bow- window commanding the 


An ancestor of Sir Robert "Walpole, who was Ivnight of the 
Garter. 
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prospect, and gloomed •ndth limes that shade half each rrindow, 
already darkened -vrith painted glass in chiaroscuro, set in deep blue 
glass. Under this room is a cool little hall, -where -we generally 
dine, hung -with paper to imitate Dutch tiles. 

“ I have described so much, that you -^-ill begin to think that 
all the accounts I used to give you of the diminutiveness of our 
habitation -were fabulous ; but it is really incredible hovr small most 
of the rooms arc. The only t-wo good chambers I shall have, are 
not yet built ; they %vill be an eating-room and a library : each 
twenty by thirty, and the latter fifteen feet high. For the rest of 
the house, I could send it you in this letter, as easily as the drawing, 
only that I should have nowhere to live till the return of the post. 
The Chinese summer-house, which you may distininiish in the distant 
landscape, belongs to my Lord Radnor.'’' We pique ourselves upon 
nothing but simplicity, and have no carvings, gildings, paintings, 
inlayings, or tawdry businesses.*’ f 

Strawbeny Hill in its new form soon became the 
marvel of the neighbourhood — a httle later became 

* J, C. Brooke, Somerset Herald, -writes to Mr. Gough, Jime 21, 
1680 : — “ John Robartes, the last Earl of Radnor, died at Twicken- 
ham, July 15, 1757, mt. 71, s.p., and the title became extinct. He 
left a considerable part of his fortune, and his fine seat and fumitme 
at T-wickenham, to John Atherton Hindly, his steward, who ha-ving 
imprudently engaged himself in large sums of money -with one Ca — r, 
an East India Captain, hath thereby ruined himself, and his seat at 
Twickenham, pictures, &c., are now upon sale; but the ancient 
Robartes’ estate, in Cornwall, went to Mary Yere, sister and heir of 
Henry, Earl of Radnor, who married Thomas Hunt, of MoUington, 
in Cheshire, Esq., Feb. 4, 1720, and died Oct. 23, 1758, leaving 
George Hunt, now of Lanbydroch, and Member for Bodmyn, her 
eldest son and heir ; and Thomas of MoUington, by purchase from 
his brother who is married to a co-heir of the famil y of Bold of 
Bold, CO. Lancaster. Tbe said George is seised of the remains of 
the Radnor estate, in ComwaU.” “ Nichols’ Illustrations of Literary 
History of 18th Century.” Yol. -vi. p. 396. 

f “ Walpole Letters.” Yol. iii. p. 3. 
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the town talk — ^in a short time a theme of frequent 
comment even in distant parts of the country. That 
poems should be written about it is not at all strange, 
but that the dwelling of a Walpole should be sung m 
verse by a Pulteney, shows indeed how singularly the 
whirhgig of Time brings about its revenges.” The 
muse of the once hostile Earl of Bath thus sought to 
glorify the son of the Walpole he had threatened with 
destruction. 

IHE EA.EL OE BATH IN BHAISE OF SXBAWBEEEY HIEE. 

“ Some talk of Guimersbury, 

For Sion some declare, 

And some say that with Chiswick House 
No viUa can compare ; 

But all the beaux of Middlesex, 

'WTio know the country well, 

Say that Strawberry Hill, that Strawberry, 

Doth bear away the bell. 

Though Surry boasts its Oatlands, 

And Claremont keeps so jim. 

And though they taUc of Southcote’s, 

’Tis but a dainty whim ; 

For ask the gallant Bristow, 

Who does in taste excel, 

If Strawberry Hill, if Strawberry 
Don’t bear away the bell. 

Though the Castle ” excited such high commen- 
dation, it was far from finished. A Strawberry” Com- 
mittee of taste, comprising three individuals of great 
reputation in such matters, sat within its walls devising 
alterations and additions. At the head of this trium- 
virate was George Selwyn, an authority then not to be 
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disputed in tthe united kingdom of wit and fashion; 
next to him was George James Williams, perhaps 
not quite so celebrated as his famous colleague, never- 
theless, indisputably a gentleman of the first house,’’ 
and of the finest judgment : lastly, there was Eichard 
Lord Edgecumbe, a young nobleman, who gave the 
world many proofs of enlightened and cultivated taste. 
What was accomplished under this threefold superm- 
tendence excited the admiration of thousands of their 
countrymen, and the dehghted lord of the mansion 
they helped to adorn entertained so high a sense of 
their services, that he employed the genius of Sir 
Joshua Eeynolds to furnish him with a memorial of 
his obligation. That great artist paiuted a group of 
this friendly committee, which was suspended m the 
most conspicuous place in the building, and was con- 
sidered one of the finest pictures in his collection. 

The fame of the new castle had already gone 
abroad, and numberless tales were in circulation, re- 
specting the wonders that the amateur architect had 
achieved. It had numerous witnesses; some contented 
themselves with what they could see from the road or 
the river, but many were eager for a nearer acquaint- 
ance. Of the great people who sought admission 
into its walls among the first was the hero of CuUo- 
den, who expressed himself highly gratified both with 
the building and its decorations. 

Mr. Bentley’s artistical services not being sufficient 
to supply the 'demands made upon them, in the summer 
of 1775, Walpole engaged a German artist-, named 
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Muntz, for tlie purpose of assisting in tUe decorations 
of Strawbeny Hill. At first Mr. Walpole was not 
quite satisfied with this addition to his household/*' 
but he was soon not only reconciled to him, but much 
gratified Avith the evidences of talent and taste Mr. 
Muntz continually displayed. 

On July 5, Walpole wiites to Mr. Bentley ; — 

“ Hitlierto lie answers all 3 ’^ou promised and named for him : 
lie is very modest, humble, and reasonable ; and has seen so much, 
and knows so mucb of countries and languages that I am not likely 
to be soon, tired of bim. Ibis drawings are "vcTy pretty ; be bus 
done two "riews of Strawberry that please me cxtrcmclj’’ ; bis land- 
scape and' trees are much better than I expected.”! 

Mr. Muntz was constantly employed, and his 
talents, which appear to have been considerable, were 
in requisition in a variety of ways. His usefulness and 
his obliging disposition, made him a gi’eat favourite. 
In August his employer vrrites, ‘‘ I do assure you that 
I likebothhis painting and behayiom’.”| Unfortunately 
this good understanding did not endiu’e. No fault could 
be found with the artist’s painting, though he employed 
his artistic skill for TValpole, for more than four years, 
in which time he designed a gveat number of pictures ; 
they did however quarrel at last, as Ave shall show in 
a future page. 

To a celebrated show-place in his neighbourhood, 
Walpole thus alludes, 

“ I must tell j'ou a private woe that has happened to me in my 


“ AValpole Letters.” Vol. iii. p- ll9- 
i Ibid. Vol. iii. p. 126. . X Ibid. Vol. iii. p. 137. 
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nciglibourlioocl. Sir Willintn Stanliope bought Pope’s house and 
garden. Tlic former was so small and bad, one could not avoid 
pardoning his hollowing out that fragment of the rock Paniassus 
into habitable chambers; but, would you believe it, he has cut 
down the sacred groves themselves ! It .short, it was a little bit of 
ground of five acres inclosed with three lanes, and seeing nothing. 
Pope hud twisted and twirled, and rhymed, and linnnonizcd this, 
till it appeared two or three .sweet little lawns opening and opening 
beyond another, and the whole .surrounded with thick impenetrable 
woods. Sir William, by advice of l)i.s son-in-law Mr. Elli.s, has 
hacked and hewed these groves, wriggled a winding gravel walk 
through them, with a hedging of shrubs, in what they call the 
modern taste, aiul in short, has desired tlic three lanes to walk in 
again ; and now is forced to .shut them out again by a wall, for 
there was not a muse could walk there but she was spied by every 
country fellow that went by with a pipe in his mouth. 

Greater cliangc.s liavo taken place since tliis 'tvas 
written ; Pope’s Villa saw many masters, and suf- 
fered more or less by tlieir several Imraours. It lias 
been at last pulled dowm, and tlie site made available 
for a group of ^nlla residences. 

The tide of fashionable emigration was now setting 
strongly in the direction of the new gotliic castle; for to 
be near Strawbeny Hill was considered to be in what 
auctioneers would distinguish as “a most desh'able 
neighbourhood.” Modest, unpretending Tvdekenham 
was, in the summer of 1755, in prodigious favour. 

“ Nothing is equal to the fashion of this ^ullage,” ^vrites Wal- 
pole, exMtingly. “ Mr. Muntz says we have more coaches than 
there are in half France. Mr. Pritchard has bought Eagman’s 
Castle, for which my Lord Litchfield could not agree. We shall 


^ “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. iv. p. 63. 
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be as celebrated as Baice or Tivoli ; and if we have not such 
sonorous names as they boast, we have very famous people. Clive 
and Pritchard, actresses ; Scott and Hudson, painters ; my Lady 

'Suffolk, famous ii\ her time ; Mr. H , the impudent lawyer that 

Tom Hervey wrote against ; Whitehead, the poet ; and Cambridge, 
the everything.”'^ 

Two clever, actresses formed a great addition to 
tlie society of the place, if they added nothing to its 
respectahihty ; both had enjoyed a certain degree of 
fashion, and had mixed much with the world. To those 
who loved gossip they must have been extremely 
welcome, and no one loved it. better than did the 
Lord of Strawberry Hill. Kitty Clive and he were 
soon on excellent terms. She afforded him a fiind of 
amusing anecdotes, which he drew upon for many a 
subsequent year. He frequently in his correspond- 
ence alludes to her and her brother Mr. Rafter, both 
of whom were constant visitors at his mansion. 

But his great acquisition was the Countess of 
Suffolk. The small talk of green-rooms, the rival- 
ries and triumph of the mimic stage, could be 
nothing- to him in comparison with the scandal of 
Courts — ^with the revelations of a woman who 
remembered the mother of George I, and had 
been the favourite of George II. The reminis- 
cences of the Mrs. Howard, who had figured so pro- 
minently at St. James’s as Bedchamber Woman, and 
subsequently as Mistress of the Robes to Queen 
Caroline, made the gossiping of Lady Suffolk invalu- 
* “Walpole Letters.” Vol. iii. p. 128. 
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able. Nothing could be more convenient than the 
contimiitv of her residence, Marble Hill, to Straw- 
benv* Hill ; nothing more agreeable than the poHte- 
nessof the lady in affording her experience to the son of 
the man of whose enemies she had more than once been 
the secret partisan. Lady Suffolk was now a model 
of propriety, estimable in all the relations of private 
life, and conducted herself with such pnidence and 
sagacity, as to render her biographer excessively 
indignant that her friend should, in his witings, 
have thrown a doubt on the propriety of her pre^dous 
career but to tliis, we have only to say that, if he 
had not anv direct testimonv from hei*self as to her 
assumed intimacy with George IT, which is by 
no means miprobable, his father was in a position at 
the time, to have known the exact state of the case, 
and no doubt informed his son.! 

A wealthy bachelor, surroimded by so many 
luxuries, and so much the object of comment in the 
neighboirrhood, could scarcely escape being raUied 
by his male friends on liis solitary position : neither 
could he escape the sympathy of such of his female 
friends as were in similar circumstances. Among 
the latter, it appears, that he had a neighbour who 
was particularly desirous of winning him to matri- 
mony. Her daughter frequently figures in his 

* “ Suffolk Correspondence.*’ 

t Lord Hervey's “ Memoirs” sets this question completely at 
rest. 
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correspondeHce, but there is no evidence that he was 
in any way attached to the elder lady. In one of 
his letters, lie mentions— 

“ Miss Pitt, of Twickenham, daughter of that strange woman 
who had a mind to he my wife, and who sent Mr. Rafter to know 
why I did not marry her. I replied, ‘ Because I was not sure that 
the two husbands that she had at .once were both dead.’ Apropos 
to my Avedding, Prince Edward asked me at the opera, t’other night, 
when I was to marry Lady Mary Coke ; I answered, as soon as I 
got a regiment, which you know, is now the fashionable way.”* 

Mrs. Pitt was no bigamist ; the accusation was 
a retort to a very respectable elderly lady, who had 
playhilly provoked the wit to utter this extravagance. 
Walpole, however, was not a marrying man. He 
entertained no slight respect for the sex, and put 
forth some pretensions to gallantry ; but it was far 
■more passive than active. It has been said that he 
entertained an attachment to one of Lady Pomfret’s 
daughters ; but there are no reasons for believing 
that either himself or the young lady was seriously 
enamoured. It was, at most, but a flirtation : he 
had had a dozen such that were much more lilcely 
to have been permanent. 

We are assured by him, that he was regular in 
his attendance, both upon Mrs. Clive and Lady 
Sufiblk,'j' and there is reason for believing that he 
was equally indebted to. them for those pohtical and 
social revelations, that form the chief attraction of 

^ “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. iv. p. 8. 

f Ibid. Vol. iv. p. 152. 
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]iis Mcmoil's and Correspondence : it is very clear 
he took unquestioned all they were willing to com- 
inuniciito, and retailed it to the public vitli tbe 
fullest impression that he was publishing incontro- 
vertible facts. 

His architectural reputation, having no other 
foundation than the Castle at Strawbeny Hill, 
scarcely lasted his existence : the frail elements of 
which the structure was composed — its aggregate of 
the little, the pretty, and the grotesque, caused it to 
be regarded rather as a toj’’ than a building, as soon 
as the true character of the gothic style, of which 
it affected to be a representation, began to be 
imderstood in this country. But it should be said 
in excuse for the architect, that liis circumstances 
did not allow of his indidging ii; castle-building, 
mth any more substantial materials than lath and 
plaster ; and his desire to make the most of his space 
caused him to put together a collection of small and 
incommodious chambers, rather than a few handsome 
apartments, 

Walpole, however, Imew at that time as much 
more about gothic architecture than his' contempo- 
raries — as amateur builders of the present day know 
more than he did — so little were the resources of this 
species of architecture understood when he began to 
build ; if he did no more by his experiment, at 
least this credit is due to him, that he ^^led the 
professor of architecture to study mth accuracy the 
principles of the art, which has occasioned the 
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restoration and preservation in such, an admirable 
manner of so many of our finest cathedrals, colleges, 
and ancient gothic and conventual buildings.”* 

Walpole had other pursuits, let it be remembered, 
besides constructing a gothic habitation, and gossiping 
with his fair neighbours. His literary tastes, for the 
cultivation of which he had sought country retire- 
ment, were put into requisition as soon as he could 
find leisure to attend to them ; and the habits of 
an amateur author soon began to take the place of 
those of an amateur architect. 

* Lord Dover’s preface to the Letters of Walpole to Sir Horace 
Mann 1833. 
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applied to rid him of the Pelhams, because they had 
shoMUi themselves averse to his continental policy, 
objected to the admission of Pitt to the Ministry. 
The PeUiams resigned, but as the country had no 
confidence in the two Earls, they found it impossible 
to carry on the Government, and the Pelhams were 
the next day restored to power, not however without 
the King having expressed his sense of the hardship 
of bemg again forced to employ the Duke of New- 
castle in his service : pronouncing his .Grace unfit 
to fib. the post of Chamberlain in any of tbe petty 
courts of Germany. 

Uncle Horace” had durmg the struggle, sent to 
the King a memorial, advising his sovereign ^'to take 
a certain person into a certain place ” as the only 
measure liltely to lead to the canying on effectually 
the business of the State — especially with reference 
to foreign affairs. After expressing his reasons why 
this measure would be so advantageous, he says, 

“ These are the sentiments of a person ever unvariably attached 
to his Majesty’s Goverment, for the sake of his country ; and to his 
person out of duty and gratitude for his Majesty’s infinite goodness 
to himself and family, that has no particular confidence or connec- 
tion -with any person now living, who neither wants nor desires 
more than what he has, and consequently can have no Idas or views 
but what long experience, and knowledge of persons and parliaments 
have suggested to him, for his Majesty’s service.”*^ 

The individual so objectionable to George IT, 
became the chief support of the throne of George III. 

* “Walpole Papers.” Coxe. “Memoirs of Lord Walpole.” 
Page 300. 
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v.-as (hat of ^’icf-'^rfns^l^■r of Ireland, but, on tbo 
death of Mr. innino'ton, be became T^iymnster of 
tln'l‘orce<. \\ ben first projjosed to tbe Kint^ by tbo 
I)uk<‘ of Newcastle, it was to fill tbe post of Secretary - 
atA\ar. tbe oflita' in v.‘bi<-b Sir llobcrt Walpole liad 
first exhibited those Cfreat abilities which ultimately 
led him to tbe most important offices of the State. 

Pitt also found it an admirable school of political 
insfnidion, wherein be fjualificd himself for tbe 
lii£,diest posts in tbe bini^^dom. Both i^Iinisters wore 
sini^ularly lifted as Statesmen ; abounding in 
resources, fertile in expedients, and both for a long 
period enjoyed an extraordinaiy share of the public 
confidence and consideration. Each was ennobled 
by a grateful sovereign, as a reward for a lengthened 
cour.se of arduous service. The Earldom of Chatham 
wa.s however a more popular promotion than that 
of Orford, although there were not wanting in both 
instances persons to take exception to the di.stinction. 

Tlie elder Walpole was in fi-eqiient comraimication 
with Mr. Pelham, who acquainted liim with the 
divisions that had already began to show themselves 
in the new cabinet. The latter in a letter, dated 
June 12th, 1746, after describing the unfavourable 
state of our affairs in Holland, adds 
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“ Thus things stand, my dear Plorace, abroad, and if I -were to 
^write an hour, and rack my brain to the utmost, I could not say one 
word that would recompense this ill news, by anything I can observe 
at home. I heartily wish you all happiness where you are ; nothing 
but a total destruction can disturb that; but we that are rowers in 
the ship cannot expect that quiet. We must pray for better times : 
though we cannot expect those prayers mU be heard ; for in truth 
we don’t deserve them.”’^ 

The writer, when concluding another letter, says : 

“ I know your discretion too well to think myself in any danger 
of having discovered what I write to you. I own I am full of the 
public at present ; I know you are always so : to whom, therefore, 
can one unburthen so properly, as to one whose experience will 
enable him to make proper reflections : whose zeal for the public 
entitles him to know its concerns, and whose friendship will prompt 
him to excuse errors, and cover those weaknesses which, I am sen- 
sible, I too often fall into, for want of the assistance of those, on 
whose judgment and integrit}' I have all my life depended.”! 

The fact was, Mr. Pelham was not the Minister 
for siich a crisis, and he knew it. The “judgment” 
of Sh Robert Walpole, of which he had often availed 
himself, was no longer within reach, and though his 
surviving brother afforded him a good deal of excellent 
advice, it was not to be so relied on as , the assistance 
upon which he acknowledges he had depended all his, 
life. 

The effect produced by the elder Horace’s “Me-' 
morial,” induced him to try his hand again in com- 
municating with royalty, and on the 19th of January 
1746-7, we find him communicating with George II, 

“ Coxe. “Memoirs of Lord Walpole.” Page 307. 

f Ibid. p. 308. 
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on tbe affairs of Spain, and advocating a better under- 
standing ])etw^een the tw^o countries. To this his Ma- 
jesty replied ; — 

“ I tbnnic you for your intelligence. It -would be a very desira- 
ble tiling, if it could be brought about ; but there are hitherto too 
many insurmountable difficulties for it, You may easily imagine 
that it is of such an importance, that no time will be lost to come to 
a conclusion, whenever those can be removed.”* 

Assured that liis communications were not thrown 
away, Mr. Walpole fonvarded. another still longer 
elucidation of the same subject. Upon which the 
King replied, “ I thank you for the information you 
have given me, and if oj^portunity offer, you may 
depend on my improving it.’^ A treaty with Prussia 
was, however, Walpole’s favourite theme : this mea- 
sure he did not venture directly to suggest to George 
II, who entertained a particular aversion to the 
existing ruler of that kingdom, but he contrived that 
some of his numerous communications to the principal 
Minister should be laid before his Majesty. 

Mr. Pelham, on hearing one of these communica- 
tions read, said : — 

“ I have the good fortune to agree -with you in most of your 
obseiwations on the present state of affairs abroad ; and have so far 
benefitted of your good ad-vice, as to make use of your ideas in a 
certain place. When- 1 state them, they are not objected to; but 
in the progress, I soon find that there is a secret view behind, that 
overrules all plain reasonings that can be offered.” 

The Ejng’s Hanoverian predilections, and dislike 
to the King of Prussia overruled eveiything in the 


* Coxe. “Lord Walpole.” Page 319. 
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shape of reason ; but reason in tlic hands of the Pel- 
* liains was not lilcely to assume a vciy comnncing form: 
indeed, in a short .time afterwards, tlie Duke of New- 
castle, as we liaYC elsewlierc stated, led away bj’- his 
ambitious desire of becoming the first minister of the 
King, entirel}’- came round to the secret %dew be- 
hind,” and echoed the royal opinions on foreign afiaim 
with as much earnestness as if satisfied respecting 
their undeniable truth. By such conduct he ingi'a- 
tiated himself with a sovereign who had long been 
personally averse to him, and began to enjoy that 
supremacy in the cabmet wliich he fancied he was born 
to exercise. 

As nothing resulted from Mr. Walpole’s commu- 
nications witli the King, he thought of seeldng another 
royal correspondent in the Duke of Cumberland, but 
although he took a gi'cat deal of trouble to enlighten 
the Duke by his own views of foreign policy, his Koyal 
Highness would not be illumined. A second letter 
equally clear in its Hew.s, was then dispatched. After 
styling the Duke the gi’catcst hero of his time, and 
exhorting him to make a peace, he adds : — 

*' Yoxi Imvc. pir, the heart of your royal father, and next to him 
of the people. IHp priory and future tranquillity, their safety and 
hnppincp'; depend upon you ; exert your superior penius. and act 
np the chief Minister of hip counPoH in the Cabinet, ap you have In^n 
at the he:sd of his annicp in the field.” 

But the Duke’s .'superior genius was not exerted : 
and a tliird letter, with other arguments to the same 
effect proceeded frotji the same source, Notliing came 

n 2 
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of it- The pcrscvcrin" stutcsinaTi followed tliis up 
witli an interview with his Eoyal Highness, which he 
styles a conference.” It took place December 20, 
1 7-1 7. Then he once more reiterated his Hews of 
foreign policy, his confidence in Pnissia, and his 
reasons for a peace. Unfortunately, hlr. ^Yalpole’s 
argumenis were not more successful in conversation 
than they had been on jiapor, but even this did not 
dishearten this zealous politician. 

He now sought to .sway the Duke of Newcastle 
by the reasoning that had failed in other quarters, and 
although nothing could look more unpromising at first, 
he succeeded in teasing the Minister into a serious 
consideration of the subject. The Cabinet at last 
came into his pacific views, and by their intei*position, 
the preliminaries of peace were signed between Great 
Britain, France, and the United ProHnees on the 30th 
of April, hir. Walpole’s sendees were required duiing 
the negotiations in consequence of his having pointed 
out to the h'linistiy an important omission in the 
copy of the preliminaries : this incident also gave 
rise to his publication of a pamphlet^j^ which once 
more advocated his Hews of foreign polic}’-, and that 
mth a degree of talent which was acknowledged by 
many of the leading men of the period. 

In 1748, Mr. Horace Walpole, senior, formed an 
alliance .with the family of William, third Didte of 
Devonshire, whose daughter Eachel was married to 


A Rhapsody on Foreign Politics.” 
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Hs eldest son ,* an union fi'om wliicli lie derived more 
satisfaction tlian from his political exertions. 

“My good offices can bo of no use anywhere; the freedom 
which, my conscience, and concern for my King and country, lately 
obliged me to tahe, and which I have the vanity to think was of 
some sendee, udll never he forgiven : and therefore, although I was 
very importunate, and am thought h}' some of the greatest, to have 
been very impertinent, to put an end to a war which threatened a 
general destruction, I cannot repent of what I did, hut I am resolved 
to enjoy the peace udth gi-cat calm and contcntcdncss. udthout 
giving myself, or anybody else, any trouble upon Ministcnal conduct, 
being at last con'vinced that nobod}* takes advice tintil he gives it to 
himself; and in all stations of life. 

“ ‘ Obsequium amicos, veritas odium parit.' ” 

A veiy j^i'oper sentiment for a diplomatist who 
fomad himself shelved. 

The neglect he had experienced did not cause him 
to vdthdi’aw fr’om politics. In the session of 1749, 
he made several .speeches ; in particular, one, on a mes- 
sage from the King recommending the pa 3 unent of 
100,000^. to the Empress of Austria, being the 
fourth of a sum gi-anted to her by a treat}’- entered 
into the preceding year ; which was decidedl}’' against 
the grant. The opinions he tlicn expressed, he had 
previously embodied in a pamphlet'"' which had ob- 
tained the approval of many eminent men. Among 
others Bishop Seeker vwote : — 

“ Mr. Walpole has been so kind as to make me two visits since 
you were in town, and hath put into my hands the papers which 
you intimated he would, with leave to communicate them to the 

* “ A Letter to a Friend who desired my thoughts upon signing 
the Preliminaries.” 
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l^ishop of Gloucester; ajul we have both of us rend tlicm with 
great satisfaction, and a high esteem of the abilities nnd spirit of 
the writt'r, who has shewn the rt^hicsi judgment of aflairs, sup- 
ported it witli the clearest reason, })roposcd it, and pursued the 
proj)osal with the most steady resolution, nnd yet the greatest 
decency and propriety : nnd (winch I could not help taking par- 
ticular notice of) liath in several places expressed a strong sense of 
the supcrintcndency of Divine Providence, On the whole I do 
not think any man living hath dcsen-cd so well of his country, in 
its late situation, as he hath ; nnd I see that his brother deserved 
m\ich better than I apprehended, though I always both thought 
better of him nnd wished better to him than some who voted con- 
stantly with him. I hope Mr. Walpole’s health will long permit 
him to continue his attention to the public, and that the directors 
of the public will attend to his advice. 

The good prelate’s liopes were not realized. Mr. 
Walpole, like many other good advisers, was most ap- 
preciated by those whose appreciation was the least 
available to him. The Pelham Ministry did not 
think of him so higlily as Bishop Seeker, and did not 
care to attend to his adAnce, though one or two of its 
member's regarded him as worthy of being consulted 
on an emergency. Changes were occasionally made 
in the ^Ministry, but Walpole never profited by them. 
Tire Earl of HarTington was dismissed from the ofirce 
of Secretary of State ; but the Earl of Chesterfreld 
was selected to fill his post. Lord Chesterfield re- 
signed, and the Duke of Bedford succeeded him. The 
Duke went out and Lord fioldemess came in. It 
seemed as though everybody could enter the Cabinet 
but Mr. Horace Walpole. 

Coxe. “ Memoirs of Lord Walpole.” Page 371. 
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It does not appear, that, he- was mucL. disconcerted 
at this neglect. He sometimes alluded to his umre- 
warded' services and his want of ambition : neverthe- 
less, he from time ,t’o' time continues to instmct Mr. 
PeUiam, and the Hulte of Newcastle, and finding this 
tuition not sufficient for his purpose, he obtained the 
assistance of the Countess of Yarmouth to present 
another memorial to his Sovereign on the state of 
Foreign Affairs. As the views advocated by the 
writer were in direct opposition to those entertained by 
the King, it may readily be beheved that his Majesty 
preferred his .own, and Mr. Walpole’s expositions 
were as entirely disregarded as though they had never 
been made. He composed long speeches as well as 
long memorials, and long pamphlets as weU as long 
speeches ; but the same fate attended them aU. His 
parhamentary orations were heard with the same 
“ profound silence ’’ that attended his communications 
to the King, and at last his exhausted patience gave 
way ; in a sudden fit of desperation, he determined 
never again to express in the House his views of 
Foreign Affairs. 

This determination occurred about the period he 
discovered that his ministerial protege, Mr. Pelham, 
not only neglected his instructions, but was in- 
different to his friendship. The Minister began to be 
cold, reserved, and ultimately inaccessible. It was 
evident that he would no longer see with the 
Walpole spectacles, nor take his pohtical lessons 
out of the Walpole primer. This arose from the 
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iuniiunoc of tlio Duke of NcwaiKile ; altlioiigli Mr. 
Pelluun was o])]k)soc 1 in Iicart to Koine of tlic Duke’s 
opinions, l)rolIicrly feeling and considerations for 
his ]Fvr(y, swayed liiin to such an extent, that he 
found hiniscif oidiged to ahandon the policy in which 
he had been so carefully instruclod, and forward that 
to which he had ex])ressed himself averse. The two 
friends in consequence became estranged. In a 
short time after this, Hemy J^elham was removed 
enUrely from the scene. In March, I7i54, death put 
an end to his ministry.’^ 

The scholar had always walked at a rcspecthd 
distance from the master. Nature had not furnished 
Henry Pelham with the resources of a lYalpole, and 
therefore ho was not likely to throw into the shade 
the fame of his teacher. As a politician he pos- 
sessed none of the elements of gi'eatncss — as a 

Tlic (lay (jf Mr. Pcllinni’s death >yn'; the day of publication 
of lioliughroke's work in five volumes, edited by David Mallctt. 
This coincidence was seized by Garrick to give 2)oint to an ode, in 
which is to be found the following vei-sc : — 

“ Tlie same .‘•ad moni to Church and State 
(So for our sins ’twas fixed by fate) 

A double shock u-as given. 

Black as the regious of the North, 

St. John's fell genius issued forth, 

And Pelharnks fled to Heaven.” 

It was in allusion to this edition of his Lordship’s works that 
Dr. Johnson said, “ Sir, he (Bolingbrokc) w’as a scoundrel and a 
coward ; a scoundrel for charging a blunderbuss against religion and 
morality ; a coward because he had no resolution to fire it off him- 
self, but left half a crowji to a beggarly Scotchman to draw the 
trigger after his death.” 
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•statesman he did nothing to elevate himself or his 
country. As we have said, he belonged to the 
respectable order of mediocrities, temporizers, stop- 
gaps, experimenters, professors of expediency. Of 
•the first object of good government, the prosperity 
of the governed, the race of Pelhams will always 
be found smgularly ignorant. The people, — ^the 
hving, working, thinldng nation, — for whose advan- 
tage the monarchy was created — are rarely thought 
of, except as afibrding the raw material of revenue, 
or when considered as beasts of burthen, their powers 
of draught and endm'ance of labour become the subject 
of speculation. 

How profound is the responsibility of an Enghsh 
Minister, how noble his vocation ! Placed at the helm 
of so stupendous a vessel as the British Empire, it 
is not only the safety of the ship for which he 
has to answer, but the comfort, the welfare, the 
security of the crew. The Pelham administration 
has found an historian but history supplies us 
with a very different account of its proceedings — for 
it is one thing to write the memoirs of a distinguished 
family, and another to analyze the conduct of a public 
servant. The Duke of Newcastle, who had so jea- 
lously observed the honours that had been thrust 
upon his brother, in consequence of his late' subser- 
viency to the King, was allowed to succeed to the 
vacant post of First Lord of the Treasuiy ; and the 
now gracious Sovereign gave the first place amongst 

Archdeacon Coxc. 
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his counsellors to the very man ■u'hom he had stio-ma- 
tised as iiniit to be Chamberlain to anv of the Hirrh 

^ O 

Dullnesses” of the minor States of Gcnnany. 

The death of his brother must have been a creat 
loss to the ]3uke of Newcastle, for notwithstandincr 
his Grace’s rivjdry and jealousy, we are inclined to 
believe that lie keenly felt such a deprivation. The 
object of this memoir, who was then observing narrowly 
cveiy political and social movement that took place, 
had his eyes ujion the Duke ; and with no kindly 
feeling, on the 17th of March, 1754, thus records 
his Gmcc’s behaviour, appearing at Court after his 
brother’s funeral : — 

“ At the foot of the stair? he cried and simk down ; the yeomen 
of tlie guard wore forced to drag liim up under the arms. AMien 
the closet door opened, he flung himself at his length at the lung’s 
feet, sobhed, and cried ‘ God bless your Majesty ; God preserve 
your Majesty and lay there howling and embracing the King’s 
knees, -with one foot so c.xtcndcd, Uiat my Lord Coventry, who was 
luchily in waiting, and begged the standers by to retire witli ‘ For 
God’s sake, gentlemen, don’t look at a great man in distress.’ 
cndcavoming to shut the door, caught his Grace’s foot, and made 
him roar with pain.’’*' 

This description is, doubtless, exaggerated ; but 
in other places the younger Horace is at no pains to 
conceal his contempt for both brothei-s. 

“ I expected that we should have been overrun with elegies 
and panegyrics ; indeed, I comforted myself that one word in all 
of them would atone for the rest — the late jNIr. Pelham. But the 
world seems to allow that their imiversal attachment and submission 


* “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. iii. p. 46. 
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Avns universal interestedness: there has not been jinblished a single 
encomium.”-'' 

Brigliter stars now begin to a23pear above the 
horizon. The names of Fox and Pitt — the repre- 
sentatives of the parliamentaiy Giielphs and Ghibel- 
hnes — ^^vho were destined to fill the pohtic-al world 
with dmsion, soon paled “the ineffectual hres” of 
the Pelhams. Both might be considered disciples 
of Walpole, though vdth a difference. Fox had been 
devoted to him, and had seiwed in his ministiy : 
Pitt, on the contraiy, had early distinguished himself 
by his opposition ; yet the admirable lessons which 
the great statesman has furaished to the parlia- 
mentaiy scholar, were well studied by both. They 
were men of too much talent and influence to be 
neglected by the Dulce of Newcastle : he courted 
them both and feared them both : he gave each to 
understand that he was anxious to obtain him as a 
coadjutor, yet was so fearfid of their rivalry, - that 
he would only appoint to the principal posts men 
of abilities as moderate as his ovm. The two great 
orators not approving of tliis airangement, joined 
their forces for an attack upon their jealous leader ; 
and the latter looked about him to gather all 
available support against the coming struggle. 

Once more old Horace Waljiole was courted, 
flattered, and consulted. He was again the PeUiam 
oracle. He was again the mim’sterial adviser, 
counsellor, and confidential friend. He wrote letters 


•A- » Walpole Letters.” Vol. iii. p. 47. 
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of instructions^ and drew up papers of suggestions, 
with re-awakened zeal. The Duke read and listened 
with the greatest attention — ^the Dulre was strack 
with the profoundness of his views — ^the Duke 
professed the most perfect concurrence in the truth 
of his remarks — and the Duke then went and per- 
suaded his colleagues to do exactly the reverse of 
that which Walpole had advised. 

Mr. Walpole found time for other employments. 
Having furnished hints to the Crown, and in- 
structions to the Ministry, he sought to vary his 
labours by an inquiry into the demerits of one of 
his brother’s most distinguished assailants. Lord 
Bolingbroke had been dead since 1751, but David 
Mallet, or Malloch, an obscure book-maker, having 
brought out a splendid edition of his Lordship’s 
works in five quarto volumes, the elder Horace, who 
shared in the family aversion to this talented yet 
reckless pohtician, determined as he informs a friend 
^'to unmask that wicked impostor BoHngbroke, 
whose viUanous ministry and measures have been 
the source from whence all the difiiculties, debts, 
and distresses that have embarrassed this nation, 
both in domestic and foreign concerns, ever since 
the peace of Utrecht, have dhectly flowed.” 

Among Bolingbroke’s collected works are his cele- 
brated Letters on the Study of History, and these 
appear to have excited Mr. Walpole’s extreme indig- 
nation. He sat dovm to examine them : — 

“ I have at leisure hours,’’ he informs us, •' taken the works of 
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that charlatan into ray hands, and find the notoriety of the false- 
hoods advanced in almost every page, raalccs the difficulty of an 
answer : for instead of stating known propositions and facts, and 
making the proper inferences and true conclusions from them, his 
affirmation of things that never existed arc strong and positive, and 
are incoherently scattered up and down his books, with interludes 
of amusing anecdotes and embellishments nothing to the purpose, 
to divert the reader from further enquiiy. taking it for granted that 
such impudent assertions must have some foundation in truth, 
which makes it hard to collect them into a body, and by taking them 
to pieces afterwards, to expose the variety of falsehoods, stripped of 
artificial ornaments, in their natunil and hideous deformity ; but 
perhaps something ma)- be attempted.’’ 

Sometliiiig Avas attcinjttecl. jMr. AYalpole com- 
menced a sort of answer to Boliiigbroke in tliree 
parts ; the first and second, wliicli carries the naira- 
tive to the dismission of the Duke of j\Iarlborough, 
in 1711, he completed ; the third, that was to have 
concluded Math the peace of Utrecht, he left unfini.shed. 
The earlier portion -was sho'wn to Hering, Archbishop 
of York, and Viscount Banlngton, among several 
other distinguished members of the old Walpole 
party, who have all left on record their high opinion 
of its merit. The Archbishop hoped the work might 
see the light, “ that the vu'etched man may be detected 
in his politics as "well as his religion, that he ma}’^ not 
delude the v’^orld in either;” and Lord Barrington 
declared that the author had detected the fallacies 
and fictions of Lord Bolingbroke in a manner that 
admitted neither of doubt nor reply. 

In the year 1755, the Duke of Newcastle still 
continued awkwardly trying to cajole the two able 
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men lie was afraid to offend, and 3^et was still more 
afraid to em])loy ; but at last lie succeeded in maldng- 
up liis mind to tlie unavoidable necessity of disaiming 
tlieir opposition by securing their sendees. He had 
intended that Fox should be at the head of the Trea- 
suiy, and Pitt Secretaiy of State, but the latter would 
not sanction such an anangement, as it placed him in 
a position inferior to that of his rival. 

Mr. Walpole, who had not been in the slightest 
degree disturbed b}-- the little success attending his 
various communications to the Government, never 
heard of a difficult}’' but he came fonvard to point out 
the proper way of rcmo'v’ing it. The Duke’s embar- 
rassment regarding the two gi’eat orators moved his 
compassion, and he volunteered to effect a reconcilia- 
tion. The Duke gladly accepted his services, and 
Pitt quite as gladly listened to such a negotiator. 
The gi’eat statesman was not implacable : he suffered 
himself to be won over by a promise of a post in the 
Cabinet, and the seals of Secretaiy of State on the 
first vacanc}’'. Walpole returned to the Dul^e full of 
triumph, anticipating his warmest thanlcs ; but instead, 
he chose to affect a monstrous indignation with his 
negotiator, declaiming he had exceeded liis instruc- 
tions. Pitt, consequently, became more estranged 
than ever, and expressed a vast deal of contempt for 
the Duke of Newcastle. He made a combination of 
the Tories and the followers of the Prince of Wales, 
with which he threatened determined opposition to 
the measures of the Government, 
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j\Ir. Walpole was so disconcerted with the result 
of his last negotiation that he returned to Wolterton, 
and resumed his litemry occujxations, acknowledging 
himself ''ignorant and useless,-’ and ha\’ing no 
curiosity for public atlaii-s. Nevertheless, in Sep- 
teraher of the same year we find him writing te 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, to remonstrate res- 
pecting a treaty that engaged England to provide 
troops for the Court of Russia. Ashe jiarticularly 
desired, this note was shown to the King, who sent 
him a kind message, lliis was quite enougli encou- 
ragement to induce jMr. Walpole to address the Chan- 
cellor on the same subject more at lengtli — not forget- 
ting to express his gratitication at Ids ]\rnjesty’s 
remembrance. Ho then left. AVoltcrton, and the 
reply to Lord Bolingbrokc, and was scarcely airived 
in to^m when the whole lilinisiry rushed towards him 
as to a guardian angel. The 3..ord Clianccllor told 
him all that the Govcniment had done ; the Duke of 
Newca.stle, in a conference equally long and conhden- 
tial, infonned him wliat wa.s neccssaiy to do ; and 
Mr. Walpole made up his mind to support the treaty 
he had so recently denounced ; but an alliance, that 
was then entered into vidth Prussia, rendered the 
treaty with Prussia unnecessaiy. 

{Some changes and promotions now ensued : Fox 
was made Secretar}’- of State, and Pitt Avas dismissed ; 
the latter preferring to be first in opposition rather 
than second in office. Bubb Doddington became 
Treasurer of the Navy, and the Dulce of Newcastle 
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rokinecl liis post of First Lord of the Treasuiy. Mr. 
Walpole wns not oniploj'cd, though he afforded 
iinjwi’iaut services to Government, both in this and 
the following sassions, but he was not suffered this 
time tro go invay entirel}' unrewarded. Tiie King, 
who did not like his opposition to his continental 
policy, and the Duke of Newcastle, whose dread of 
his pro^'ing as fonnidable as his brother, had kept 
him in the back-ground, were agreed that he deserved 
a reward for his good services, and, on the 1st of 
June, 1756, ho was created Baron Walpole, ofWol- 
tcrton. Such was the recompense of fifty years’ 
service : and it seems to have satisfied the recijfient. 

This was one of the last acts of the Pelham 
Administration, for which Lord Walpole had done so 
much ; and, a veiy few months aftenvards, the great 
man, the omnipotent Duke of Newcastle, was turned 
out of his post at the head of the Government to 
make room for William, fourth Dulce of Devonshire, 
and Pitt superseded Fox as Secretary of State. 
These changes Avere, however, of brief duration. 
The Duke, in July, 1757, vwiggled himself again into 
his post ; but before this took place his old counsellor 
had been removed from the sphere of these incessant 
intrigues. 

Lord Walpole had long been afdicted wdth the 
stone, and, in consonance with his desire to rush to 
pen and ink on every possible occasion, and make a 
State paper of every transaction, he Awote a long 
account of his case, which he forAvarded to the Royal 
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Society, and tliey printed it in their “ Transactions.”* 
But neither doctors nor philosophers could be of any 
service to him. He lingered in great pain, and c 
exph’ed on the 5th of Pebiniaiy, 1757, in his 79th 
year. 

Thus closed the career of one who took his share 
in the Walpole obloquy, and gave his share to the 
Walpole reputation. We are not disposed 4o con- 
sider him a gi’cat .statesman, or claim for him the 
consideration accorded to his more celebrated brother; 
hut he was superior in talent to many of his contem- 
poraries who attained a much higher eminence ; and 
his honesty and zeal would have rendered creditable 
a much less amount of pohtical accomphshments than 
he could boast of. Measm'ed vdth the diplomatists 
of a more modem period. Lord Walpole vdll probably 
faU below par ; but he had no genius for that fine 
subtlety which is now expected to pervade every 
important negotiation, and knew nothing of that 
scientific game of words, in which diplomatists of the 
new. school are so eager to distinguish themselves. 

In appearance he was more fitted to ajipear as a 
repubhcan representative, than as an ambassador from 
a powerful sovereign to the most pohshed court in 
Europe ; his manners were so unpolished, his forai so 
inelegant, and his address so unrefined. He rendered 
valuable support to the English monarchy, and won 
the confidence of the shrewd and calculating Queen 
Caroline, as well as the esteem of the sagacious and 

^ See also “ Gentleiiiau’s Magazine, for 1758. Page 429. 
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pruclont Slatcs-Gcneral, A tmshvortliy authority 
lias styled him “ a gi'cat master of the commercial 
and political interests of this country/’''- and accorded 
liim tlio merits of iimvcaried zeal, industn*, and 
ca[)acity. ith sue!) advantages, lie might veil con- 
fess, vithout much regret, that lie had never learned 
to dance, and could not pride liimself on making a 
bov. 

Tliough blunt and unpolished, he vas exriemely 
agreeal^le in conversation ; abounding in pleasant 
anecdote, and entertainiim reminiscences ; fond of 
society, affable to ever}' one, sumptuous in his hospi- 
tality, and not loss estimable in his domestic than in 
his social relations. Though he ^Vl•ote, and printed, 
and spoke lessons of political -^rsdom, that met 'srith 
the fate of entire disregard, it is impossible not to 
admire the unselfish zeal that vould almost imme- 
diately afterwards induce him to ■smte, print, and 
spealc similar instructive lessons, to the same set of 
nef?liorent scholars. 

O O 

There is a statement which having found its way 
into such an authority as Chandler’s Debates,” has 
been incorporated in works pretending to historical 
accuracy. On a debate arising out of the Bill for the 
Encouragement and increase of Seamen, in ly40, 
Pitt is represented as attacking Sir. Horace Wal- 
pole- for having ventured on a reference to his 
youth. The fact is, that these debates were imagin- 
ary or constructed on a very shght foundation. Dr. 

Lord Hard-wicke. “ State Papers.” Yok ii. p. 631. 
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Jolinson, as is well known, before he had obtained his 
colossal reputation, drew up fictitious reports of what 
took place in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Walpole havuig in a discussion been severely- 
handled by Pitt, Ljdtelton, and the Granvilles, all 
of whom were much his juniors, lamented that 
though he had been so long in business, young 
men should be found so much better informed in 
pohtical matters than himself. He added that 
he had at least one consolation ui remembering 
that his own son being twenty years of age, must 
be as much the superior of Pitt, Lyttelton, and 
the Granvilles, as thejT- were wiser than himself 
Pitt having his youth thus mercilessly flung in his face, 
got up in a rage, commencing ‘‘ With the greatest 
reverence to the grey hans of the gentleman,” but 
was stopped by Mr. Walpole pulhng off his -wig, and 
disclosing a grizzled poll beneath. This excited very 
general laughter, in which Pitt joined with such 
heartiness as quite to forget his anger. 

There does not appear to have been any great 
degree of affection existmg between Horace Walpole 
the younger and some of his nearest kindred. In 
his Correspondence he rarely mentions either of his 
brothers, between whom and himself there was not 
very much communication ; his elder brother’s wife 
Margaret, Lady Walpole, does figures more promi- 
nently in his letters, but certainly not in a manner that 
expresses either affection or respect. To the female 
members of his father’s family, however, he showed 

E 2 
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more amiability. Neither his uncle nor his uncle’s 
son excited veij lively sentiments of alfection ; the 
latter being usually alluded to under the sobriquet 
“ Pigwiggin the former is scarcely ever mentioned, 
except in tenns extremely disrespectful. 

The fact is, Horace held his uncle in particular 
dishke. This arose in some measure from the absence 
of all consideration in Lord Walpole for his nephew ; 
his apparent subserviency to the Pelhams ; and from 
his entering into one dispute with him respecting 
succession to property, and another respecting succes- - 
sion to an heiress. The last arose out of a transac- 
tion w^hich attracted considerable attention at the 
time. The third Lord Orford being very ,much 
involved in debt, the younger Horace intended for 
him an heiress of 150,000/., and placed the young 
lady, a Miss NichoU, with the elder Horace at Wol- 
terton, who, he expected, would assist him in the 
arrangement ; but old Horace thought the heiress 
a better chance for one of his sons than for one of 
his nephews. 

At a later period of his life, Horace put forth 
many accusations against his uncle ; but the jDrincipal 
one was what he styled an act of treachery to himself^ 
in defeating his designs on Miss Nicholl’s fortune in 
favour of his nephew. This he mentions in a letter 
to Sir Horace Mann, dated May 30, 1751. 

“ If I could be mortified anew, I should meet with a new dis- 
appointment. The immense and uncommon fi’icndship of Mr. Chute, 
had found a method of saying- both my family and yours ; in short. 
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iii the height of his affection for Whithed, he undertook to get Miss 
NichoU the vast fortune — a fortune of about 150,000^., whom Mr. 
Mliithed was to have had — for Lord Orford. He actually persuaded 
her to run away from her guardians, who used her inhumanly, and 
ai-e her next hens.” 

This scheme failed. Miss Nicholl’s fortune which 
was to have paid Horace’s claims, as well as those of 
his coiTesjDondent, on the Houghton property, escaj^ed 
both, and Horace never forgave his uncle the disap- 
pointment it caused him. He even VTote a narrative 
of the whole affah’ to show him up ; but afterwards 
thought this episode of the Walpole histoiy had 
better be suppressed, and it was never pubhshed. In 
various j^laces Horace is found stigmatizing his kins- 
man as his ''mon.strous uncle,” “that buffoon my 
oldimcle:” and he accuses hun of hamng injured and 
betrayed liim. He does not all the time seem to have 
the least idea of the nature of Ihs ovm conduct in enter- 
ing into a conspiracy to cany off a heiress ; which there 
is no doubt was quite as much with the hope of bene- 
fitting himself, as of improving the position of his 
impoverished nephew. 

Under the date of Apiil 20, 1756, Horace is 
found giving to a confidential friend, the following 
intimation of this dispute vdth his uncle. 

“ By the time I hope to see you at Strawberry Hill, there Avill 
be a second volume of the “ Horatiana ’’ ready for the press, or a 
full and true account of the bloody civil wars of the house of Wal- 
pole, being a nai-rativc of the unhappy differences between Horatio 
and Horace Walpoles ; in short the old wretch who aspires to be 
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one of the heptarchy, and wlio I think will live ns long as old 
i\Ir. I^owthcr, has accomplished such a series ofahominahlc avarice 
and dirt, that I, notwithstanding my desire to veil the miscar- 
i-iagcs of my race, liave been obliged to drag him and all his doings 
into light.”''- 

And again in tlic first month of the following 
year, there occiu-s a still less respectful allusion to him. 

"Aly uncle is grown something between childish and mad, and 
raves about the melancholy situation of politics ; one woidd think he 
did not much despair of his countrj', wlicn at seventy-eight he could 
practise such dirty arts to intercept his brother’s estate from his 
brother’s grandchildrcn.”-|- 

The eldest of Horace Walpole’s brothers, Robert, 
Lord Walpole, succeeded his father as second Earl of 
Orford, and died in 1751. He was succeeded in the 
title by his only son George, to whom his imcle 
Horace is sometimes found refening mth something 
lilce regard. 

Of this nephew Horace Walpole has also left us 
the foUowdng curious description. 

“ The onlj* proof of fondness the Countess of Orford has ever given 
for her son, has been expressing great concern at his wanting taste 
for Greek and I^atin. Indeed he has not much encouraged yearnings 
in her. I should have thought liim shocked at the chi-onicle of her 
life, if he ever felt any impressions. But to speak freely to you, 
my dear sir, he is the most particular young man I ever saw. No 
man ever felt such a disposition to love another as I did to love him. 

I flattered myself that he would restore some lustre to our house ; at 


4 ; “ AValpole Letters.” Vol. iii. p. 215. 
f Ibid. Vol. iii. p. 271. Sir Horace Mann considered Lord 
Walpole qualified to become Prime Minister.— Ibid. Vol. iii. p. 51. 
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“ Notliing could lunkc n belter n])pcarancc tlian the two Norfolk 
battalions. Lord Orford vitb the front of Mars In’msclf, and really 
the gcntcclcst figure under anus I ever saw, was the theme of cvei^- 
longue.* 

“ The crowds in lij'dc Park, wlicn the King renewed them,” 
says Ilomco Walpole, “ were unimaginable. Mj’ Lord Orford, 
their Colonel, I hear, looked gloriously martial and genteel, and I 
believe it ; his person and air have a noble wildness in them; the 
1-cgiment.s, too, are ver}* becoming — scarlet, faced with black, buff 
waistcoats, and gold buttons. How knights of shires, who have 
never shot anything but woodcocks, like this wai-farc, I don’t know; 
but the touais through which they jiass adore them ; cveiy where 
they arc treated and regaled. The Prince of Wales followed them 
to Kingston, and gave fifty guineas among the private men.”t 

Tlic tbird Lord Orford was not fated to mcrease 
tlic rejoutation of tlie family ; he found himself on 
coming to the estate, ovenvlielmed Muth the obliga- 
tions of liis father and gi’andfather ; but instead of 
seeking emancipation from this in some honourable 
manner, he devoted himself to the turf, and added to 
his embarrassments by engaging in bets like the 
following : 

“ Oct. 17, 1756. — My Lord Rockingham and my nephew. Lord 
Orford, have made a match of five hundi-cd poimds, between five 
tiu'kcys and five geese to lam from Norwich to London. ’’J 

Lord Orford exhibited evident symptoms of 
insanity, which although only occurring at intervals 
caused his family gi’eat distress, and was in particular 

“ Chatham Correspondence.” Vol. ii. p. 4. 

f “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. iii, p. 463. 

I “ Ibid.” Vol. iii. p. 246. 
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a soHi’ce of deep trouble and anxiety to his uncle 
Horace^ who was consequently obliged to visit 
Houghton, and look after his unhappy nephew’s 
affairs. On one occasion of this kind, he thus 
records his feelings on paying his first visit to the 
family mansion since the death of his father. 

HOEACE 'WALPOLE TO GEOEGE MONTAGT/E, ESQ. 

“Houghton, Mai’ch, 25th, 1761. 

“ Here I am again at Houghton ! and alone : in this spot, where 
(except two hours last month) I have not been in sixteen years. 
Think what a crowd of reflections ! No ; Gray, and forty church- 
yards could not furnish so many! nay I know one must feel them 
with greater indifierence than I possess, to have patience to jjut them 
into verse. Here I am probably for the last time of my life, though 
not for the last time ; every clock that strikes, tells me I am an hom* 
nearer to yonder church, — that church into which I have not yet 
had comage to enter ; where lies that mother on whom I doated, and 
who doated on me! Tliere are the two rival mistresses of Houghton, 
neither of whom ever wished to enjoy it. There too is he who 
founded its greatness ; to contribute to whose fall Europe was em- 
broiled ; there he sleeps in quiet and dignity, while his friend and 
his foe, rather his false ally and real enemy, Newcastle and Bath, 
are exhausting the dregs of their pitiful bves in squabbles and 
pamphlets. 

“ The surprise the pictui-es gave me is again renewed ; accus- 
tomed for many years to see nothing but wretched daubs and 
varnished copies at auctions, I look at these as enchantment. My 
own description of them seems poor ; but shall I tell you truly, the 
majesty of Itab 9 ,n ideas^ almost sinks before the Avarm nature of 
Flemish colouring. Alas, don’t I grow old ? My young imagina- 
tion was fired with Guido’s ideas ; must they be plump and promi- 
nent as Abishag to warm^me now ? Doth great youth feel with 
poetic limbs, as well’'as'’sec3with poetic eyes ? In one respect I am 
very young, I cannot satiate myself Avith looking ; an incident con- 
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tributed to make me feel this more strongly. A party arrived just 
as I did, to see the house — a man and three women in riding dresses, 
and they rode post through the apartments : I could not huny 
before them fast enough ; they were not so long in seeing for the 
first time as I could have been in one room, to examine what I 
knew by heart. I remember formerly being often diverted vith this 
kind of seers : they come, ask what such a room is called, in which 
Sir Robert lay, write it down, admire a lobster, or a cabbage in a 
market piece, dispute whether the last room was green or purple 
and then hurry to the inn, for fear the fish should be overdressed. 
How difierent my sensations ; not a picture here but recalls a his- 
tory ; not one but I remember in Douming Street or Chelsea, where 
Queens and crowds admired them, though seeing them as little 
as these travellers. 

“ When I had drank tea, I stroUed into the garden ; they told 
me it was now called a pleasure ground. What a dissonant idea of 
pleasure — ^those groves, those allees, where I have passed so many 
charming moments, were now stripped up or overgrown— many 
fond paths I could not um-avel, though with a very exact clue in 
my memory. I met two gamekeepers and a thousand hares ! In 
the days when all my soul was tuned to pleasure and vivacity (and 
you will think perhaps, it is far firom being out of tune yet) I hated 
Houghton and its solitude ; yet I loved this gai’den as now, with 
many regrets, I love Houghton — ^Houghton, I loiow not what to 
call it — a monument of grandeur or ruin ! How I have -wished this 
evening for Lord Bute. How I could preach to him. For myself 
I do not want to be preached to ; I have long considered, how every 
Balbcc must wait for the chance of a Mr. W^’ood. ITie servants 
wanted to lay me in the great apartment — what, to make me pass 
my night as I have done my evening ! It were Hlic proposing to 
Margaret Roper to be a Duchess in the Court that cut off her fiTther’s 
head, and imagine it would please her. I have chosen to sit in my 
father’s little dressing-room, and am now by his scrutoirc, where, in 
the heierht of his fortune, he used to receive the accounts of bis 
farmers, and deceive himself or us, Avith the thoughts of his economy. 
IIow Avisc a man, at once, and Iioav Aveak.’ For Avhal has he built 
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Hougliton ? For his' grandson to annihilate, or for his son to moirni 
over. If Lord Burleigh could rise and view his representative 
driving the Hatfield stage, he would feel as I feel now. Poor little 
Strawberry, at least it will not be stripped to pieces by a descen- 
dant.” 

“ You •will find aU these fine meditations dictated by pride, 
not by plnlosophjf. Pray consider though, how many mediums 
philosophy must pass before it is purified — ^how often must it weep, 
often hiu-n !”f 

Tlie Lord of Hougliton seemed quite as regardless 
, of tlie honour of his House in his sane^ as in his 
insane intervals, and in a subsequent Hsit his micle 
thus describes the melancholy state of things at 
Houghton. 

“ I returned last night from Houghton, where a multiplicitj’- of 
business detained me four days longer than I intended, and where 
I found a scene infinitely more mortifying than I expected, though 
I certainly did not go with a prospect of finding a land flooring 
with miUv and honey. Except the pictures, which are in the finest 
preservation, and the woods -which are become forests, all the rest 
is ruin, desolation, confusion, disorder, debts, mortgages, sales, 
pillage, villainy, waste, folly, and madness. I do not believe that 
five thousand pounds would put the house and buildmgs into good 
repafr. The nettles and brambles in the pai-k are up to yoiu* 
shoulders ; horses have been tmned into the garden, and banditti 
lodged in every cottage. The perpetuity of Imngs that come up 
to the park pales have been sold, and every farm let for half its 
value. In short, you know how much family pride I have, and 
consequently may judge how much I have been mortified. Nor do 


TJnfoiiunately, “poor little Strawben-y,” had exactly tins 

fate, 

“ Wali^ole Letters,” Vol. iv. p. 1 29. 
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I toll you half, or near the worst circumstances. I hare just stopped 
the torrent, and that is all, I am veiy uncertain whether I must 
not fling up the trust ; and some of the difficulties in my way seem 
iusimnountable, and too dangerous not to alarm even my zeal ; since 
I must not ruin myself, and hurt those for whom I must feel too, 
only to restore a family that udll end with myself, and to retrieve 
an estate from which I am not likely ever to receive the least 
advantage.”'" 

The noble gallery of paintings was now offered 
for sale^ in the hope of averting the rain impending 
over the possessor : after some negotiations they were 
sold to the empress of Russia for 40,000?,, and are 
now, as was before-mentioned, the chief ornament of 
the Hermitage Palace at St. Petersburgh. 

Sir Robert Walpole’s second son Edward, as 
usual, concluded his education with a tour. His 
appearance was so much in his favour, that the 
Italian ladies gave him the name of the handsome 
Enghshman.” On his return to England in 1730, he 
lodged at the bottom of Pall Mall, in a house, the 
lower part of which, was occupied by a man of the 
name of Rennie, who made children’s coats. When 
passing through the shop, one of the apprentices fre- 
quently attracted Walpole’s notice ; she was a beau- 
tifril young woman of the name of Mary Clement, 
whose family though too poor to give her any educa- 
tion, were extremely desnous that she should main- 
tain an honest reputation. Mr. Walpole soon 
contrived to have frequent interviews ydth her, and 

Ibid. Vol. V. p. 349. ' 
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gave lier many little presents ; but not so secretly as 
to escape the notice of her mistress, who sent for her 
father to take her away from temptation into the coun- 
try: together they lectured her upon the impropriety of 
receiving attentions from a gentleman, and en- 
deavoured to convince her how much more it would 
be to her advantage, to become the wife of a respect- 
able tradesman. 

These representations appeared to produce due 
effect, and the girl left the room apparently to pre- 
pare for her departure ; after some time her mistress 
and her father, were surprised that she did not return ; 
— but to them she never returned. On leaving 
the room where she had been forced to listen to their 
remonstrances, she had rushed to the apartments of 
^'the handsome Englishman,” and when he received 
her with open arms, she vowed that she would 
never leave him ; — ^nor did she. Mr, Walpole was 
devoted to her, befriended all her family, and treated 
her with respect and consideration, though he never 
married her. It is to be hoped, however, that he 
only waited for his father’s death to give the 
woman who had thus thrown herself upon his honour 
the position to which her unblemished reputation had 
entitled her. 

She bore bim four children, and every attention 
was paid by the father to their nurture and education. 
As children they were remarkably handsome, like 
their parents. There were three girls, who as they 
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grew iij) towards womanhood, threatened to eclipse 
the renown of the beautiful Gunnings, after whom all 
England from John o’ Groats to the Land’s End, had 
become frantic. The fourth child was a boy, and 
shortly after his birth, the poor erring, devoted Mary 
Clement died. Deep was the grief of the father 
of her children, and he mommed her loss as a 
fond husband mourns the deprivation of the best of 
wives. 

Mr. EdwardWalpole, was now a member of Parlia- 
ment, and held more than one lucrative appoint- 
ment under the Crown. His position would have 
entitled him to marry into any of the first fanuhes of 
the Kingdom ; but he never would think of marriage — 
he could think only of his children, and if he enter- 
tained any desire to elevate himself, it was with the 
desire of elevating them. He was mstalled a Knight 
of the Bath in 1753, and when the Duke of Devon- 
shire became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Sir Edward 
was appointed Chief Secretary, and sworn of the 
Privy Council. He subsequently became joint 
secretary of the Treasury. 

The three daughters of Sir Edward Walj)ole, 
Laura, Maria, and Charlotte, excited the admiration 
of every one who had the happiness of enjoying their 
society. They were among the chief beauties of their 
time,* and having become as accomphshed as they 

The portraits of Laura and Charlotte were painted together 
hy Eamsay : this picture sold at the Strawberry Hill sale for 
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were lovely, appeared worthy the affection of the 
proudest nobles in the kingdom. To this however 
their budh opposed what aiipeared to be an insur- 
mountable bar. They could not be presented at Comd, 
nor be recognized by those who could boast of 
unsuUied descent. 

Horace Walpole was very partial to his brother’s 
lovely daughters — indeed, he was very proud of them, 
notwithstanding the bend sinister in their escutcheons. 
He would gladly leave any of his favourite occupa- 
tions to attend upon his favourite nieces; and it was 
always a grand day at Strawbeny Hill, when its lord 
welcomed the Walpole beauties within its gothic walls. 
But there were much yoimger men than their uncle, 
who were ready to leave theh pleasantest pursuits to 
enjoy their chaimuig society. 

The prejudices which had hitherto kept the young 
ladies from matchmof mth members of aristocratic fami- 

O 

lies were gradually giving way. The first who made up 
his mind to set them at defiance was the Honourable 
and Beverend Frederick Keppel, brother to the Earl of 
Albemarle, who held preferment in the Church of Eng- 
land with an excellent prospect of fiirther promotion. 
He admired Laura, the eldest of the beauties ; 
she proved not insensible to his merits, and the 
Beverend Frederick soon loved, if “not wisely, yet 
too well” to remember the story of Mary Clement, 

52Z. 10s. Maria was painted by Sir Josliua Reynolds, and sold for 
735Z. 
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wliilc lie looked upon Clement’s becautiful 

daim'htcr. 

O 

“ I Imvc forgot to tell you of ;i wedding in our family,” writes Wal- 
])ole ; “my brother's eldest daughter is to be mamed to-morrow to 
Lord Albemarle's third brother, a canon of "Windsor. Wo arc very 
happy with the niatoh. The bride is verr agj-ccable, sensible, and 
good ; not so handsome as her sisters, but farther from ugliness than 
beauty. It is the second, IMavia, who is beauty itself. Her face, 
bloom, eyes, hair, teeth, and person arc all perfect. You may 
imagine how charming she is when her onl}' fault, if one must find 
one, is that her face is rather loo round. She has a great deal of 
wit and vivacit}’, witli perfect modesty.” 

After the marriage of Laura, ]\Iaria and Cliar- 
lottc’s chance of forming gi'cat alliances unproved 
Avondcrfiilly. The sisters of the Earl of Albemarle 
appear to have become sisters in love as yvell as in 
law^, and in their society the prejudices against the 
young ladies were rapidly crumbling aAvay. They 
were received everyivhere — ^hlaria, the beauty of the 
family, creating a marked sensation wherever she 
appeared. One place only was closed against these 
unoffending girls — this was the Coui’t of their Sove- 
reiarn ; the elder sister indeed was allowed the 
honour of a reception; but then her marriage had 
so qualified her. Being the wife of the Honourable 
and Beverend Frederick Keppel, she was, of course, 
no longer the daughter of poor Mary Clement. Mrs. 
Keppel therefore appeared at Court, and the Misses 
Walpole did not. 

Among the numerous admirers of the belle of the 
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season was a peer, wlio tlioiigli not quite j^onng, and 
far from good looldng, thought liimself not too old nor 
too plain to take a wife — Maria Walpole was certainly 
the most lovely woman he had ever seen ; but then 
there were “ objectioiLS.'’ His Lordship had held the 
respectable post of Governor and Pri\'}’ Purse to his 
present Majest}'^ George IIT, when Prince of Wales ; 
he was a klembcr of the Pri^* 3 '^ Co\incil^ a Knight of 
the Garter, and one of the Tellers of the Exclicqner, 
and it would not be becoming in him to fly in the 
face as it were of his royal jnq:)il, and oflend courtly 
propriet}’’ b}’- manying a lady wliom his Majesty 
had refused to recomiizc. 

O 

But while Lord Waldcgi-ave was striving to digest, 
his scruples, ho found that the ]n*izc within his reach 
was daily becoming more precious in tlie eyes of 
several persons of distinction who had similar oppor- 
tunities with himself of ol^scrvino* how much more 

O 

that matchless face would grace a coi’onct, than the 
coronet would grace the face. The Earl also remem- 
bered that he was forty-four, and that there were 
younger rivals in the fleld who were likely to take 
advantage of his indecision. The result was that the 
King’s Govenior and Privy Purse, the Priv}^ Coun- 
sellor, the Knight of the Garter, and the Teller of 
the Exchequer came to a decision that he must follow 
the example of the Honourable and Reverend younger 
brother of the Earl of Albemarle, and lay his honours 
at the feet of the lovely offspring of the erring ap- 
prentice. In the year 175.9, Maria Walpole became 

VOL. ir. I'' 
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wliilc ]ic looked upon Mary Clement’s beautifiil 
daimhtor. 

O 

‘‘ I have forgot to tell 3’on of a wedding in our family,” writes Wal- 
pole ; “my brother's eldest daughter is to be man-ied to-mon-ow to 
Lord Albemarle’s third brother, a canon of Windsor. Wo are vcij 
hajjpv with the match. The bride is vciy agreeable, .sensible, and 
good : not so handsome as her sisters, but farther from ugliness than 
beautj'. It is the second, Maria, who is beauty itself. Her face, 
bloom, eyes, hair, teeth, and person arc all perfect. You maj* 
imagine how charming she is wlicn her onlj’- faidt, if one must find 
one, is that her face is rather too round. She has a great deal of 
wit and vivacity, with perfect modest}'.” 

After the marriage of Laura^ Maria and Char- 
lotte’s chance of forming gi'cat alliances improved 
wonderfully. The sisters of the Earl of Albemarle 
appear to have become sisters in love as well as in 
law, and in their society the prejudices against the 
young ladies were rapidly crumbling away. They 
were received everywhere — Maria, the beaut}’’ of the 
family, creating a marked sensation wherever she 
appeared. One place only was closed against these 
unoffending girls — this was the Court of their Sove- 
reign; the elder sister indeed was allowed the 
honour of a reception; but then her marriage ha- 
so qualified her. Being the vdfe of the Honourab' 
and Beverend Frederick Keppel, she was, of coin': 
no longer the daughter of poor Mary Clement. T 
Keppel therefore appeared at Court, and the M' 
Walpole did not. 

Among the numerous admirers of the belle ' 
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to tliink slie will niiscaiTy. She said to me t'other day, ‘ They tell 
me that if my lord had lived he might have done great service to 
his coimtiy at this junctnvc by the respect aU parties had for him. 
This is very fine ; but as he did not live to do those sci*vices, it will 
never be mentioned in history.’ I thought this solicitude for his 
honom-s charming. But he loill be known by history. He has left a 
small volmne ofmemou-s that arc a chef-d’ mivrc.'-'' He twice showed 
them to me, but I kept his secret faithfully ; noio it is for his glory 
to divulge it.”f 

It was long before Lady Waldegi'ave: would again 
venture into society ; but society insisted upon having 
her, and the young mdow, more lovely than ever on 
her re-ajDpearance, was more than ever admired. 
Many of the noblest in the land sought to share their 
honours mth the gi’acefiil rehet of the departed Earl, 
but the Countess seemed obdurate ; her three little 
girls engrossed ah.- her affections and attention, and 
the Duke of Portland headed a long train of the fan- 
widow’s rejected suitors. 

A few years subsequently another pretender to 
her hand entered the field, and tlie very woman 
against whom only a short time before the doors of 
St. James’s were strictly closed, was now sought in 
maiTiage by the King’s brother ! A singular rmion 
of the two extreme links of the social chain took 
place, when his Koyal Highness, William Henry, 
Duke of Gloucester married the daughter of the un- 
fortunate Mary Clement, by which means it was not 

* Published in 1821 in one volume small 4to., with the title of 
“Memoirs from 1754 to 1758, by James Earl Waldegravc.” 

f “Walpole Letters.” Vol, iv. p. 265. 
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iraprobable that the descendant of the tailor’s appren- 
tice would in course of time fill that throne, to which 
her daughters had been denied all approach. 

The third daughter of Mary Clement also made 
an excellent marriage : but we must leave the match- 
making lord of Strawberry to tell the story. On 
October % 1760, he writes : — 

“ I aunounce my Lady Himtingtower to you. I hope you will 
approve the match a little more than I suppose my Lord Dysart wiU, 
as he does not yet know, though they have been married these two 
hom’s, that at ten o’clock this morning his son espoused my niece 
Charlotte at St. James’s Church. The moment my Lord Dysart is 
dead, I Avill carry you to see Ham House : it is pleasant to call 
cousins with a charming prospect over against one. Now you want 
to know the detail : there was none. It is not the style of om’ Court 
to have long negotiations ; we don’t fatigue the toAvn with exhibiting 
the betrothed for six months together in public places. Vidit, venit, 
vicit. The young Lord has liked her for some time : on Saturday 
se’nnight he came to my brother, and made his demand. The 
Princess did not know him by sight, and did not dislike him when 
she did ; she consented, and they Avere to be married this morning. 

My Lord Dysart is such a that nobody will pity him ; he has 

kept his son till six-and-tAventy, and would never make the least 
settlement on him : ‘ Sure,’ said the young man, ‘ if he will do 
nothing for me, I may please myself ; he cannot hinder me of ten 
thousand pounds a-year, and sixty thousand that are in the funds, all 
entailed on me !’ a reversion one does not wonder the bride did not 
refuse, as there is present possession too of a very handsome person ; 
the only thing his father has eA'ergiA'en him. His grandfather. Lord 
Granville, has always told him to choose a gentlcAvoman, and please 
himself: yeti should think the Ladies Townshend and Cooper Avould 
cackle a little. 

In another place the communicative uncle adds ; 

^ “ Walpole Letters.’’ Vol. 4. p. 92. 
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“ My brother” s last daughter (Charlotte Walpole) is maiTied, 
and as Biddy Tipkin says : — though their story is too short for a 
romance, it will make a very pretty novel — nay, it is almost brief 
enough for a play, and very near comes ^vithin one of the unities, 
the space of four and twentj* hours. There is in the world — ^pai-ticu- 
larly in mj' world, for he lives directly over against me, across the 
water — a strange brute, called the Earl of Dysart.’^-' — Don’t be fright- 
ened, it is not he. His son, Lord Huutingtower, to whom he gives 
but four himdrcd pounds a-ycar, is a comely young gentleman of 
twent}’-si.v, who has often had thoughts of tiying whether his father 
would not like grand-childrcu better than his own children ; as 
sometimes people have more grand-tendcrncss than paternal. All 
the answer he could ever get was, that the Earl could not afford, ns 
he has five younger children, to make any settlement : but he offered, 
as a proof of his inability and Idndncss, to lend his son a large simi 
of money, at low interest. This indigent has thirteen tliousand 
pounds a-year, and sixty thousand pounds in the funds. The money 
and ten of the thirteen thousand in land are entailed on Lord Hun- 
tingtower. The young Lord, it seems, has been in love with 
Charlotte for some months, but thought so little of inflaming her, 
that yesterday fortnight she did not l^now him by sight. On that 
day he came and proposed himself to my brother, who with much 
surprise heard his story, but excused himself from giving an answer. 
He said he would never force the inclinations of his children ho 
did not believe his daughter had any engagement or attachment, but 
she might have : he would send for her and know her mind. She 
was at her sister Waldcgrave’s, to whom, on recemug the notifica- 
tion, she said, very sensibly — ‘ if I was but nineteen, I would refuse 
point-blank ; I do not like to be married in a week to a man I never 
saw. But I am two-and-twenty ; some people say I am handsome, 
some say I am not ; but I believe the truth is, I am lilcely to be at 
large and to go off soon. — It is dangerous to refuse so great a match. 
Take notice of the married in a toceh; the love that was so many 
months in ripening could not stay above a week. She came and 


'••• Lionel Tolmachc, third Earl. 
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saw llic iinpclxions lover, niul I believe was glad she had not refused 
point-blank, for they were married last Thursday. I tremble a 
little for the ])oor girl ; not to mention the oddness of the father, and 
twenty disagreeable things that may be in the young man, who has 
been ke])t and lived entirely out of the world ; ho takes her fortune, 
ten thousand jxounds, and cannot settle another shilling upon her 
till his father dies, and then promises only a thousand a-ycar. 
Would one venture one's happiness, and one’s whole fortune for the 
chance of being Lady Dysart ! If Lord Huntingtower dies before 
his father, she will not have sixpence. Sure my brother has risked 
too nmch.”"' 

In a subsequent letter lie sa3’-s ; — 

“ Lord Huntingtower uTotc to offer his father eight thousand 
pounds of Cliarlottc’s fortune if he woidd give them one thousand 
a-ycar at present and settle a jointure on her. The Eaid returned 
this truly laconic, for being so unnatural an answer : — 

“ ‘ Loud IIxjki'Ingxower, — answer your letter as soon as I 
receive it : I xvish yo\i joy : I hear yoiur wife is very accomplished. 

“ ‘ Yours, 

“ ‘ Dysart.’ 

“ I believe my Lady Huntingtower must contrive to make it 
convenient for me that my Lord Dysart should die — and then he will. 
I expect to be a very respectable personage in time, and to have my 
tomb set forth, like the Lady Mai-garet Douglas, that I had foiu- 
Earls to my nephews, though I never was one myself. Adieu. I 
must go govern the nation.”f 

Edward^ the only son of Sir Edward Walpole^ 
joined the army, and of him Horace has preserved a 
curious and not uninteresting anecdote. 

“ He was on the expedition to St. Maloes ; a pai-ty of fifty men 
appearing on a hiU, he was despatched to rcconnoiti-e with only eight 
men. Being stopped by a brook, he prepared to leap it ; an old 
seijeant dissuaded him, from the inequality of the numbers. ‘ Oh !’ 

^ “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. 4. p. 95. 
t Ibid. Vol. 4. p. 101. 
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paid tlic boy, ‘ I wdll tell you -wbat ; ouv profession is bred uj) to so 
mucb regularity, that any novelty terrifies them, — •with our light 

English horses "wc will leap the stream, and I’ll be d d if thej' 

don't run.’ He did so — and they did so. However he was not con- 
tent, but iusisted that each of his party should caixy back a prisoner 
before them. They had got eight, when they overtook an elderly man, 
to whom they offered quarter, bidding him lay do^vn his anus. He 
replied they were English — the enemies of his king and countiy ; 
that he hated them, and had rather be killed, ]My nephew hesitated 
a moment and then said, ‘ I see jmu ai’C a brave fcUow, and don't 
fear death, but very likely you fear a beating — if you don’t lay down 
yoxir arras this instant, my men shall dinib you as long as they can 
stand over you!’ The fellow directly flung doum his arms in a passion. 
The Duke of klarlborough sent my brother word of this, adding, it 
was the only clever action in their whole exploit. Indeed I am 
pleased udth it ; for besides his spirit, I don’t see, with this thought 
and presence of mind, why he should not make a general.” 

This gallant young man subsequently attained the 
rank of Colonel. 


“"Walpole Letters.” Vol. 3. p. 390. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE WITS. 

The age in wliicli Horace Walpole flourished 
produced a number of men moving in what was 
considered the best society^ who became known 
amongst their contemporaries by the title of ^Hhe 
Wits.” They gained this designation in consequence 
of each individual of the group having distinguished 
himself by a facility in the expression of quaint, 
droll, or brilliant thoughts. Some were merely 
pleasant conversationalists, others can only be con- 
sidered as humourists, a few were happy in the 
construction of droll verses and im2Dromptu doulle 
entendres — ^but the number was very small, who 
either on jDaper or vivd voce, made any very brilliant 
contributions to the stock of ideas which constituted 
the common intellectual property about the middle 
of the last century. 

If the pretensions of a majority of these pre- 
tenders to “ wiP^ are narrowly looked into, we shall 
have some trouble in making out, to the reader’s 
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satisfaction, their claims to the title. But we must 
not allow the luxuriant growth which has resulted 
from the cultivation of this quality amongst us, 
witliin these last few years, to malve us slight its 
more humble manifestations a hundred yeai’s ago. 
What is easily furnished to us once a-week by the 
wits of this age, those of the last would have found 
it impossible to supply in a year. They could not 
boast of a “Punch,” for the}’’ possessed neither 
manufactory nor raw material for it : and as regards 
social pleasantly — the talent for which is rather too 
ostentatiously paraded — ^we may look in vain through 
the whole circle of jesting celebrities for the brilhance 
of a Barham, or the facihty of a Hook. 

A quick sense of the ludicrous and a ready 
appreciation of the droll, is pretty generall}’’ diffused 
in all communities ; and the supply of puns, bur- 
lesques, parodies, and epigrams, is usually found 
to be tolerably extensive at almost every period. 
Such, however, are merely the low farces of the 
drama — its genteel comedy requires liigher intelh'’ 
gence and a more elevated audience. The names of 
Bolingbroke and Chesterfield, Charles Townshend 
and Horace Walpole, might, it is possible, redeem 
a host of pretenders, whose sole claims to the rank 
of sayers of good things, must be found in a large 
fund of animal spirits, or a fund of inq^udence still 
more considerable. 

Wit may make a great deal of what is thoroughly 
worthless obtain admiration — it possesses the ait of 
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tlie cameo cutter, which, out of an unsightly shell, 
fashions the most admirable ornaments; hut that 
peculiar talent which passes among some people for 
humour, and among others for wit, which exhibits 
itself in slang phrases and indehcate allusions, claims 
real kindred with neither. There is also a certain 
flippant treatment of serious subjects, that is fre- 
quently considered to be witty. But the illegitimate 
offspring of the mind are unhappily too numerous to 
be specified here. The less creditable publications 
of the day, are the foundling hospitals for their 
preservation. 

Among those authors who have sought to give 
a definition of vit — Hazhtt, a lively if not a very 
profound writer, styles it “the eloquence of in- 
difference,”* — ^which, we are afraid, does not afford 
any very clear conception of its properties. Were 
we to try to explain its nature and agency, we are 
somewhat apprehensive the reader’s patience would be 
completely exhausted long before liis understanding 
could be thoroughly enhghtened, for wit is, in fact, a 
kind of occult quality that cannot be reduced to 
analysis — a mental philosopher’s stone, the compo- 
sition of which we must rest satisfied, is always to 
remain a secret. It is the true sunshine of the mind, 
that may be made to throw its glowing flashes over 

“Lectures on the Comic Writers, 1841.” Page 24. Another 
favom-ite writer says, “Wit may be defined to be the arbitrary 
juxtaposition of dissimilar ideas for some lively pm-pose of assimi- 
lation or contrast^generally of both.” Leigh Hunt. “ AVit and 
Humour.” 
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the most opposite subjects — now illumining the 
dulness of a hamster’s brief — now irradiating the 
gravity of an occasional seiTUon ; in one place blazing 
forth in the pages of a pohtical pamphlet — in another 
gilding the very ordinary metal of a fashionable 
novel. The race of epigrammatists has lost some 
of its chief ornaments ; when S 3 ^dney Smith and 
Tallejuand departed from amongst us, society could 
spare them less than the professions of which they had 
been ministers ; our jocose vmprovvisatori have not yet 
recovered fr’om the blow which deprived the world 
of Theodore Hook, Barham, and Thomas Hood. We 
ought to thank oui* stars that we can still boast of 
Moore, Thackeray, Dickens, and Jerrold ; and congTa- 
tulate omselves immensely on the fact that Sir Bidwer 
Lytton, and D ’Israeli, still allow of our now and then 
warming our dull imagmation at the bght that blazes 
from theirs. 

Living under such influences in 1851, we are but 
httle disposed for a hberal appreciation of then- 
predecessors of 1746. The Bubb Doddingtons and 
Bichard Wilhams’s of the last age, make us fancy that 
we are looking at the Past with a telescope reversed. 
However, we must give up our prejudices — we ought 
always to remember that the period in which they 
flourished was the reign of slow-coaches — ^their vdt 
travelled by the flying waggon,” and was terribly 
delayed by heavy roads — ours flashes forth along 
the wires of the electric telegraph ; and sometimes 
performs the astounding miracle of arriving at tlie 
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most distant destination, a few seconds before it 
quits its starting' place. :?•* 

.In tlic lirilliant circle of wliich Horace Walpole 
was so bright an ornament, there existed two distinct 
classes of heauw e.ymls, the one being social, the 
other literary — in one or- two instances, the two 
Avcrc united in the same individual, foi' Cliestei-field, 
.Bolingbroke, Horace Walpole, and Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, have gained a reputation, both 
for writing and sj^caking bon mots. We question 
whether the}’^ S]:)okc as brilliantly as they vTote. 
Others were unrivalled for reparice, whose literaiy 
compositions disjday no trace of a similar talent. 
We have looked in vain through what lias been 
jweserved of the nwi tings of Geoi'ge Selv'3m,'j‘ Bi chard 
Williams, Charles Townsliend, and their pleasant 
associates, for that cleverness which shone so con- 
spicuously in their conversation. Wo will, however, 
divide the group into the two classes we have just 
named, and call the quality which disting’uished 
them — meditated and unpremeditated wit. 

Unpremeditated or social vdt is a qualit}^ rarely 
under-rated in any community. Indeed it frequently 
attains a degi’ee of admiration scarcely to be credited, 
and sometimes very difficult to be accounted for. 

This miracle, “ for the benefit of the country gentlemen,” we 
would explain, were we not certain that they are as well aware of 
the difference of time in twm distant places, as ourselves. 

f Of George Selwyn’s epistolary talent we possess scarcely a 
specimen. The work entitled “ George Selwyn and his Contempor- 
aries,’' 4 Vols., consists of letters addressed fo him. 
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But iliose "wlio sec it onlv nt n clisluncc, cunnot he 

♦ 

fair judges of its v.'ortli. Blien.* may luive heoji a 
tliousand accessories M'liieli travc jioint and meaning 
to Avliat in our ignorance of tlicm we miglit deem 
dull and spiritless. Perhaps it is unreasonal)lo to 
expect that the hash which electrified our grandfathers 
should impart any very hwcihle shock to (turselvos. 
The quality they admired so mneh is in a great 
measure evanescent, and wc must not )je astonishcfl 
should the chanqmgne which e.xliilirated them, taste 
flat and insi])id nearly a century after the cork was 
drawn. 

With {JO much in (ho way of preface to tlic con- 
sideration of social wit in tin; Waljiole shV/c, the 
reader will perha]\s he jtrcparefl for some account of 
one who, in that galaxy entitkal to the name of Wits, 
held for nearly half a century the very first position. 

The familv of George Augustus Sehwn had hcon 
settled for many ycar.s at jMatson, in OIoncoster.sliire, 
when his father, Colonel John Selwyn, who had served 
as Aide-de-Cam]i to tlic Duke of Marlborough, and 
had taken a prominent ])lace amongst the fashionable 
coteries of the reigns of George I and IT, married 
Mary, daughter of G cncral f^karrington, of Kent. These 
nuptials do not appear to have withdrawn either him- 
self or his partnei' from the circle they were both 
foraied to adorn, for Colonel Sclvyn became Groom 
of the Bedchamber to George II, and Treasurer to 

the Queen Caroline,* to wliom hlrs. Selwyn filled the 
lie was subsequently Paymaster of Arni-ines. Ou the quarrel 
between George II and Frederick, Prince of AValcs, Colonel Selwyir 
sided with the heir-apparent, under whom lie held the l)()st of 'JVea- 
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ofilcc of Bedchamber AVomaii. TJiese occujRations 
brought them into constant communication with the 
Walpoles ; indeed, Lady Walpole and Mrs. Sehyn 
were as rcmarkal^le for tlic wt and talent with which 
the}’- enlightened the dulle.st of Coiirfc circles, as their 
sons were for similar qualifications exerted amongst 
more congenial associates. Mrs. SelM’}m’s ^fitwasas 
often quoted as her beauty ; and, in other respects, 
tlicre seems to have been a singular coincidence 
between the woman of the Queen’s bedchamber and 
the lady of the King’s Prime Minister. There was 
also a good deal of intimacy betAveen Mrs. SelM’}m 
and Sir Bobert, and she did him yeoman’s sendee 
-Asdien he had to combat the intrigues of the Howards, 
the Claytons, and the more active of the Court ladies, 
Avho, as princii^als or as agent.s, sometimes strove to 
undermine his interest. Mrs. SehA’}m long outlived 
her brilliant friend. Lady "^S^alpole, for she suiwh’-ed 
till the 6th of November, 1777, at which 2 :)eriod she 
had attained her eighty-seventh year. The inscrip- 
tion on the tomb of herself and husband, describes them 
as ^^affectionate parents, kind to their dejDendents, char- 
itable to the poor, and faithfril and beloved seiwants to 
King George the Second and Queen Caroline.” 

Of their children, their second son, George Augus- 
tus, the inheritor of so much of his mother’s talent, 
was born on the 11th of August, 1719. There can 
be no doubt that as the mothers of the future wits 
were so intimate, the sons were allowed to associate 

surer, which he retained till his death. — ^This occitrred on the 5th of 
November, 1751, in his sixty-second year. 
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at a very early age. The same public school was 
selected for them, and although young Selwyn left 
Eton for Hertford College, Oxford, after Horace 
.Walpole had quitted the same institution for Cam- 
bridge, they appear to have maintained a friendly 
intimacy which increased as they grew older. Whilst 
Walpole, however, was entering into the stormy con- 
test of politics, Selwyn was pursuing the grand tour. 
The latter returned to his college about the year 1 744, 
but apparently not from any decided partiality for a 
studious life, for it is but too clear that his conduct at 
this time was highly objectionable ; and an outrage 
which he committed in company with several fellow 
students, neither wiser nor soberer than himself, was 
followed by his expulsion from the university. 

A recent biogTapher apologises for his conduct 
as rather intended to ridicule the errors and myste- 
ries of the Church of Home than as a deliberate insult 
to Christianity,”'^ A relation of the circumstance 
will enable the reader to form his own judgment on 
this point. It appears that Selwyn had obtained pos- 
session of a silver chalice, used for the Communion 
Service, which, while at a tavern surrounded by a 
jovial party of his friends, he filled with wine, and 
handed round, exclaiming with mock gravity : “ Drink 
this in remembrance of me.” Some of his companions 
had sufficient self-respect to leave the room whilst this 
irreverent orgie was proceeding. It soon got talked 

* “ Selwyn and liis Contemporaries.’’ By John Heneage Jesse. 
Vols. i. ii. 

VOL. II. G 
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about; and reached the ears of the authorities; who 
lost no time in inflicting upon the ofiender the greatest 
disgi’ace with which it was in their power to mark 
their sense of the insult he had cast upon the univer- 
sity and upon its faith.^"^ 

In a letter from a Captain Nicholson, who evi- 
dently was one of Selwyn’s least respectable associates, 
it appears that Selwyn withdrew himself from Oxford 

Althougli this extreme measure excited a great deal of ill- 
feeling against the Vice-Chancellor, there can he little doubt it was 
the only course open to him. The students of Oxford had recently 
disgraced themselves by excesses of the worst description. In one 
of these, several of Selwyn’s friends bad brought upon themselves 
the verdict of wilful murder by a coroneris jury, in consequence of 
a poor fellow, known to have been drinking in their company over- 
night, having been found in the morning with his skull fractured, 
close to the chambers' of his profligate entertainer. We have every 
reason to believe that out of this offensive jest of Selwyn’s, arose an 
infamous fraternity, founded by Sir Francis Dashwood, afterwards 
Lord Le Despencer, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Ministry of 
Lord Bute. “He had founded a society,” says oirr authority, 
“ denominated, from his own name. The Franciscans^ who, to the 
number of twelve, met at Medmenham Abbey, near Mailow in Bucks, 
on the banks of the Thames. Wilkes was a member of this most 
unholy fraternity, of which he makes mention in his letter to Earl 
Temple, written from Bagshot, in September 1762. “ Kites were 

there celebrated, of a nature so subversive of all decency, and calcu- 
lated, by an imitationof the ceremonies and mysteries of the Roman 
Catholic Church, to render religion itself an object of contumely, 
as cannot be reflected on without astonishment. Sir Francis him- 
self officiated as high priest, habited in the dress of a Franciscan 
monki engaged in pouring a libation from a Communion cup to the 
mysterious object of their homage.” Surely it is not too much to 
say that the originator of so depraved an association deserved the 
punishment he received. Wraxhall. " Historical Memoirs of his 
own Times.” 
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immediately after tlie commission of the outrage, in 
order to avoid expulsion ; and, finding that justice 
was not so easily to be thwarted, he drew indecent 
caricatures of the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, which 
he caused to be circulated in the university, and, in 
other ways, pretended to brave their resentment.* A 
letter from the Hon. Pichard Leveson Gower, dated 
28th July, 1745, says: — 

“ By the arrival of Lord Charles Scottf from the Convocation, I 
find that you are expelled publicly, and your name is to be fixed up 
as usual on such occasions : nothing remarkable happened. There 
is a strong edict against keeping company with you, that is to be 
fixed up mth the other programme.” J 

Selwyn hmiied to town, and took up his residence 
at "White’s cofiee-house,§ where he was already well 
known ; and although all prospect of college honours 
was closed against him, he was far fr'om being without 
resources, as his father had a few years previously 
procured him two valuable sinecm'es, known as Clerk 

“ Selwyn and his Contemporaries,” Vol. i. p. 88. 

t Second son of Francis, Duke of Buceleuch, and grandson of 
the Duke of Monmouth. He died in the Univei'sity, in the year 
1747. It was his Lordship, with Lord Geoige Neville, fifteenth Lord , 
and first Earl of Abergavenny, and two companions, all friends of 
Selwyn, who were implicated in the shocking homicide alluded to 
in a preceding page. “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. ii. p. 182. 

X Selwyn and his Contemporaries.” Vol. i. p. 76. Walpole 
adds to his narration of this afiair, “ One pities the poor boys, who 
undoubtedly did not foresee the melancholy event of their sport.” 
His pity seems to be as much misplaced as one or two other words 
in the same sentence. 

§ Now Arthur’s Club House in St, James Street, then ttie 
rendezvous of the wits of the period. 

G 2 
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of ihc Iroo!^, and Surveyor of ill c Melting of the Mini. 
1 1.c now gave liimself up to lhat society of Avliicli, for 
the future, lie was to be so distinguished an ornament. 
Me seems to liave got into a more creditable circle 
than that he had figured in at Oxford, and to have 
particularly cultivated the friendship of Horace Wal- 
pole and his political friends. This led, in 1747, to 
Ids obtaining a seat in the Legislature ; and the death 
of his elder brother, in June, ]7ol, followed by that 
of his father in December of the same year, put him 
completely at his ease, for in succeeding to the family 
estates he had come' into possession of borough influ- 
ence sufficient to command three votes, which made 
him at once a person of considerable consequence in 
the House. Horace Walpole and he were much 
together, and to the frequent references to his fiiend, 
which Walpole makes in his delightful correspond- 
ence, George Selwjm is chiefly indebted for that face- 
tious immortalit}’- which has been given to his name. 

Sehvyn was soon one of the most brilliant of the 
shining characters that gave animation to the dull Court 
of George II. He sought however not only a reputation 
as an utterer of sparkling impromptus — but as decided 
a notoriety for certain eccentricities quite as likely to 
bring him into notice. Of the latter there were two 
which were singularly opposed to each other. It 
seemed as though he wished to dally with two of the 
most striking extremes nature could have presented to 
him; for one fancy was a remarkable j^aidialityforthe 
society of little children — ^the other a partiality equally 
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strong for scenes of death and 'corruption. The two 
seem incompatible ; yet the very man whose heart 
apparently knew no enjoyment so precious as making 
happy those of his fellow creatures, who were but 
just entering the threshold of existence, would put him- 
self to unheard-of inconvenience, to attend an execu- 
tion, or observe the decay of poor mortality long after 
the gates of life had been closed upon it for ever. 

Of the former of these eccentricities many inter- 
esting anecdotes have been preserved. The children 
of his most intimate friends to all appearance were 
as much his as theirs ; and there can be no question 
that he loved them quite as well as if he could ‘ have 
claimed towards them the nearest ties of relationshq^ 
The family of the Earl of Coventry and that of 
the Earl of Carlisle in particular attracted his atten- 
tion. The letters addressed to him contain abundant 
evidence of the interest he took in their welfare. In 
one instance, a friend writes of one of his protegees, 
“ You are so little interested about the master and 
mistress of that house, any further than they relate to 
Nanny, that I mil not presume to mention them till 
I have told you her httle ladyship seems happy, and 
tolerably reconciled to her new Mamma,”* and another 
communication states “ The weather altering so much 
for the worse, and the gloom of November setting in, 
I could not prevail on myself to plough my way home 

from Bath, through the d d deep roads of 

Worcestershire; for which reason you will think me 
* “ George Selwyii and his Contemporai-ies.” Vol. i. p. 304. 
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ii wol'se correspondent tlian usual, as Nanny cannot he 
mentioned. 

But the most cxtraordiuaiy of liis juvenile attach- 
ments was directed to the cliild of the Marquis and 
Marchioness Fag'niani ; and it fonns one of the most 
singular and romantic incidents that ever occurred, in 
what is called “Beal Lifc.“ We do not Imow much 
of the hlarquis, but if we knew the same of him as 
of his Lad^q we should not have much to say 
in his favour. There can be little doubt that the 
reputation of the Marcliioness was far fi'om bemg 
immaculate, and that her husband did not test% any 
decided interest in its jjreseivation. She was a 
woman of fashion, and in the gay circle to wliich she 
had obtained admittance, she met Selv’;jm, — ^akeady 
one of its most distinguished members. They became 
very intimate : and soon scandal was bu^^ vdth her 
whispers at the expense of the poor Marquis. The lady 
became the mother of a little gii‘l, christened Maria, 
and this child Sehyjm loved with a devotion which 
veiy far exceeded his predilections for any of his 
former pretty protegees. His solicitude for her wel- 
fare amounted to extravagance. His attention to 
her interests was most incessant — ^her health, her 

George Sehvjn and his Contemporaries.” Vol. i. p. 314. — 
Sehvyn’s Kttlc friend was Lady Anne Coventry, who was married to 
Edward, second son of Thomas, Lord Foley, on the 20tb of October, 
1778, which marriage was dissolved in 1787, and she subsequently 
married Captain Samuel Wright, on the 15th of July, 1788. There 
are some interesting earty letters to her partial friend preserved in 
the work just quoted. Vol. i. p. 384. 
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education, her happiness, were the objects of his 
untiring care. His friends said it was impossible for 
any man to be attached to a child as he was to the 
little Fagniani without being its parent, and then it 
began to be generally suspected that Sehvyn, who 
had been the favoured lover of the gay Marchioness, 
must have been the father of her beautiful child. 

Unfortunately, there was another claimant in the 
field for the honour of such covetable paternity. A 
nobleman, a friend both of Sehvyn and the 
Marchioness, beheved himself to be the happy man, 
and he was equally lavish in affording evidence of his 
affection for the young lady. A more formidable 
competitor for such distinctions, it was scarcely possi- 
ble for Selwyn to have found, for he was the cele- 
brated Wilham Douglas, Earl of March, better known 
by the title of Dulce of Queensberry, to which he 
afterwards succeeded. 

Lord March may have been persuaded that he was 
the father of Miss Eagniani, for all the thoughts he 
could spare fr'om the turf, the gaming table, and fr'om a 
brilliant bevy of foreign mistresses, were devoted to 
her welfare. He had many calls upon his time. He 
had been appointed a Lord of the Bedchamber, at 
the succession of George III, and Vice-Admiral of 
Scotland in 1778 — he was a leading man at Don- 
caster, and one of the chief members of all the most 
fasliionable clubs in tovm ; besides which he led a 
most dissipated and extravagant life ; in which all the 
recources of wealth were exhausted to pamper bis 
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appetite, and gratify liis passions. Nevertheless he 
found a few odd momenis now and then to bestow on 
the young lady he regarded as his daughter. 

As he frequently corresponded with Selwyn on 
the most familiar terms, the latter was always cogni- 
zant of his Lordship’s troubles, fancies, and intentions. 
Now he Avas made aw’^are of his heavy losses at 
hazard — ^the next moment he had all the particulars 
of some neAV liaison — ^the behaviour of the reigning 
Sultana, whether the Zamperini,* or the Rena,t or 
whatever foreign dancer or singer happened to be 
the fashion, Avas as freely commented on as the tricks 
of his jockeys, or the failures of his race-horses ; and 
every fragment was sure to bring to mind the dissa- 
pated, exhausted, faded man of pleasure, eager after 
neAv enjoyments fr'om inability to I’elish the old. 


* “I believe 1 told you, in my last, that March has returned from 
Newmai'ket with his new mistress. Signora Zamperini, for that’s 
the dear creature's name, comes to the house : but as he finds a 
difficulty in separating her from that rascally garlic tribe, whose very 
existence depends on her beauty, I do not think he means to make 
her what our friend the Countess was.” “ Sehvjm and his Contem- 
poraries.” Vol. ii. p. 97. 

f The Countess alluded to in the preceding note. Of her Lord 
March Avrites, on learning that she was dissatisfied at being super- 
seded : “ The Re7ia must be mad if she takes anything of this sort 

in a serious way. If she does, there is an end of our society ; if 
she does not, we shall go on as we did. I am sure I have all the 
regard in the world for her, for I love her vastly, and I shall cer- 
tainly contrive to make her as easy and as happy as I can. I like 
this little girl, but how long this liking will last I cannot teU : it 
may increase or be quite at an end before you arrive.” ' Ibid. 
Vol. ii. p. 106. 
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Seh\yQ, strangely enougli, was the depository of his 
Lordship’s feelings towards his jirotegees, and often 
acted as his agent on then: behalf. In one of his 
letters he says ; 

“ Pray, my dear George, find out something that -svill he agi-ee- 
ahle to the little Teresina. Consult the Rena about it: tmc jolio 
robe, or anything else she likes; and let her have it from me poiir 
la noKvelle ann6e. I -would send her something from here, but )^ou 
will be able to get her something that will please her better where 
you are.”’-' 

Among those whom he honoured with the company 
ofhimself and his mistress, was Horace Walpole, who 
says in a letter of the date of September 9th, 1762, 
I have had Lord March and the Lena here for one 
night, which did not raise my reputation in the 
neighbourhood. ”f 

Not the least remarkable feature in the times we 
are attempting to delineate, is the existence of such 
a voluptuary, who was quietly allowed to foUowhis ovm 
vicious inclinations at the expense of the community : 
he was a hcensed pirate, from whose black flag female 
honom* was never safe ; a mere animal, insensible to 
every idea of moral obligation and virtuous sympathy. 
We have aheady, from his own hand, given evidence 
of his want of manly feeling in his treatment of his 
mistresses; a dozen instances of the same kind might 
be added. His vices grew more shameless by the 
toleration they appear to have received ; when too 
old for much exertion he kept a look out firom his 

“ Selwyn and his Contemporaries.” Vol. ii. jj. 115. 

I ‘•'Walpole Letters.” Vol. iv. p. 237. 
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lown hoUHo in l^iccnrliUy, at nil ihc pretty women 
who ])a-SHC{I his windows, and whenever one struck 
his fancy, he had a niounfed messenger ready to 
track tier to Jicr home, and all the inacliineiy at 
hand to secure to his sated appetite the pleasures of 
seduction. 

’idle power enjo3’od by the Press — those moral 
arteries which dilVusc througliout the entire national 
bod}' the healthful current of public opinion — renders 
scarcely possible a ro])ctition of such characters in the 
mctro})olis, and would leave them little chance of 
imj)unity even in the provinces. If this wondrous 
cmpii’c sometimes renders its intluenco distasteful, we 
may reasonably look over its defects in consideration 
of the vast benefit society has derived by its power 
over such great ofibnder.s against morality as this 
licentious peer. The existence of such a poison, 
however, shows that there must have been almost as 
much insensibility to lionour and decency in his 
associates, as in himself. And this was very con- 
spicuously shovm in the facility vdtli which George 
Sehvyn lent himself to countenance liis Lordship’s 
follies. If we look through liis correspondence we 
shall find him labouring assiduously in settling his 
little embarrassments with his fair and fi'ail associates, 
and ready to undertake any commission that might 
be rendered necessary by liis Lordship’s numerous 
and somewhat entangling engagements. Had Lord 
March’s friend been a mere parasite, such conduct 
would have been natural ; brrtHelwyn in every sense 
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of the word was a gentleman ; he was moreover inde- 
pendent^ and might have scorned the imputation of 
being a tuft-hunter. 

In October 1778, in consequence of the death of 
Tiis cousin Charles, third Duke of Queensberry, favour- 
ably known as the patron of Gay, Lord March suc- 
ceeded as next heir to the ducal dignity, and the 
extensive estates belonging to it. Did this increase 
of responsibility bring with it any regard for himself 
and society ? No, it only brought more Renas and 
more Zamperinis, and a further acquaintance with 
those aids to abandoned living, which wealth in' 
immoral hands was then sure of providing. The 
Duke, however, continued to correspond with his 
friend Selwyn, and to make use of him in a thousand 
delicate embarrassments. He remained the leading 
man at the turf, in the rascality of which he had been 
educated from boyhood, having in his earlier days 
lent himself so completely to the business, as to 
ride some of his own matches. He supported the 
dignity of a courtier with equal ability ; tiU on the 
mental indisposition of George III becoming manifest, 
he, under the impression that it was incurable, 
abandoned Pitt and the King, for Fox and the Prince 
of Wales ; on his Majesty’s recovery, he was dis- 
agreeably convmced of his error by being dismissed 
from his post of Lord of the Bedchamber, which he 
had held for twenty-eight years. 

The Duke of Queensberry had too many resources 
to care much for such a deprivation as this. One of 
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fchem was the nurture and education of the young 
lady whom he chose to regard as his daughter. There 
can be but little doubt that the Marchioness Fagniani 
had caused his Grace and Selwyn to believe that the 
child to which she had given biidh, had peculiar 
claims upon them. Herself and her daughter reaped 
the full benefit of this Jiiiesse ; the two presumptive 
fathers rivalling each other in showing the yoimg lady 
every tender attention. 

Selwyn had contracted so powerful an attachment 
to the little Mie Mie/’ for such was the appellation 
by which the young lady was known, that he entreated 
to be allowed to have the sole charge of her ; an 
arrangement upon which he had set his heart almost 
ever since her birth, and urged all his fiiends to 
facilitate. Her parents had allowed Miss Fagniani 
when very young to remain with him when they 
left England, They claimed her soon afteiwards, 
but it was with the greatest reluctance that Selwyn 
gave her uj). His extraordinary affection for the 
child was well known, and was a subject of conversa- 
tion even with the King. In the Hulce of Qaeens- 
berry it excited more curiosity than jealousy. A 
mutual firiend, the Reverend Dr. Wamei*, fancied 
he obseived a likeness between his Grace and 
Mademoiselle Fagniani, of which he infonned 
Selv^m. He says : — 

“ The more I contemplate his face, the more I am struck witli a 
certain likeness to the lower part of it ; his ^ eiy chin and lips — and 
they arc rather singular. But you will never be d' accord upon this 
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interesting subject, as I am sorry to be too much con^ inced : but 
that you know better than I.”* 

His Grace, liowever,.as is eyident ifrom his letter, 
did all he could to assist Selwyn’s views. The 
Fagnianis appear to have been the only serious 
obstacle he ever met with ;*j* and they withstood 
his solicitations and anxious entreaties, till they 
produced in him a state of mind which greatly 
alaimed his friends. 

These people, apparently, were desirous of 
driving a hard bargain for the child. So gveat 
was the distress this conduct of theirs occasioned 
Selwyn, that among the different plans suggested to 
him for obtaining possession of her, was the extra- 
ordinaiy • one of marrying her: a plan, too, recom- 

“ Selwyn and his Contemporaries.” Vol. iv. p. 133. The 
resemblance was remarked by others. Ibid. Vol. iv. p. 196. 

t A good deal of angry correspondence fi’om Madame Fagniaiii 
and her friends was occasioned by Selwyn’s liesitation in restoring 
her daughter, and it even appears to have elicited a remonsfrance 
from the Austi-ian Governor of Milan. Selwyn made handsome 
proposals, to which the lady replied, “ Thank Heaven, she is in 
want of nothing; she belongs to a very great house; she has for- 
tune enough to be independent of every one : and I could assime 
you that no greater misfortune could befal her than that of living in 
a strange country, separated like a foundling from her family: main- 
tained by a person who does not belong to her, and in regard to 
whom, the world would always question by what title he adopted 
the child.” “ Seln*jm and his Contemporaries.” Vol. iii. p. 219. If 
this declaration could be received as evidence, it M'ould at once set- 
tle the question of patemity ; but the reader will be better able to 
judge of the degree of eredit to be given to it by the result of sub- 
sequent negotiations for that arrangement, to the equivocal appear- 
ance of which the lady seemed so sensible. 
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mended by a clergyman well aware of the relationship 
Selwyn believed to exist between them.* TTis 
beloved Mie Mie, was at last allowed to take up her 
residence with him^ without his having recourse to 
matrimony ; and Dr. Warner^ instead of publishing 
the banns of their union, winte a poem, in praise of 
her beauty. She flourished at Matson, under the 
untiring affection of its proprietor, and won aU 
hearts by her attractions. 

It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of 
Selwyn’s fondness for children, more particularly of his 
passion for Mademoiselle Fagniani. There was some- 
thing absolutely feminine in his complete abandonment 
to these graceful feelings. We are now about to 
delineate another phase of his character, as opposite to 
the one we have been describing as darkness is to 
light. It seems almost impossible that the nature 
which could rejoice in the gladdening sunshine of 
the smiles of childi’en, should be ready the next 
moment for a gloomy vault, amid the mouldering 
relics of moitality, or hurry to gi’atiiy a morbid 
curiosity by witnessing the death straggles of a 
condemned felon. But evidence of this strange 
taste is too often brought forward to allow of a 
moment’s doubt of its existence. In a letter of 


* He Tvas the Rev. Dr. Warner: and his arguments are ex- 
tremely curious. The doctor appears to liavc been a divine of 
rather frisky temperament, if we are allowed to judge of his 
character by his Letters. Sec “ Selwyn and his Contemporaries.” 
Vols. iii. and iv. 
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Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, dated Sep- 
tember 1st, 1750, after relating a gossiping anecdote 
of tbe Craggs and Arthur More, he says : — 

“ I told tliat story, the other day, to George Sehvyn, whose 
passion is to see coffins, and corpses, and executions : he replied, 

‘ that Arthur More had his coffin chained to that of his mistress !’ 
Lord, said I, how do you know that ? ‘ Wliy I saw them the other 
day in a vault at St. Giles.’ ” 

Selwyn appears to have passed a. good deal of 
his time in inspecting vaults and cemeteries ; and 
was as well Imown to the sextons of the churches 
he honoured -with his visits, as was “ Old Mortality” 
to the custodians of the grave-yards in which he 
pursued his strange vocation. Walpole goes on to 
say “He was walking this week in Westminster 
Abbey, with Lord Abergavenny, and met the man 
who shows the tombs. ^ Oh ! your servant, Mr. 
Selv^,’ exclaimed the man, ^ I expected to have had 
3 ^ou here the other day, when the old Duke of 
Richmond’s body was taken up.’ ” 

These sepulchral visits fumished him with infor- 
mation which often surprised more than it entertained 
those, who, it might be thought, were most inte- 
rested in it. On one occasion he was inspecting the 
mansion at Cornbury, in company with Mrs. Frere 
and Lord Abergavenny, who were supposed to 
entertain a warm regard for each other. The lady 
was rather flighty and restless, hurrjdng fi'om one 
place to another, till Selvyn with a veiy grave air 
called her back, complaining of her not letting him 
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see any thing, ^'And you are a fool;” lie added, 
somewhat iingallantl^-, ‘^jow don’t kno-w what you 
have missed in the other room.” 

“Viriiy, what?” she enquired eagerl}^ 

'^AVliy, my Lord Idolland’s picture.” 

“Well, what is my Lord Plolland to mo?” she 
asked, with some impatience. 

“ Why, do you know said ho, “ that my Lord 
Hollands body lies in the same vault in Kensington 
Cliurch, vnth my Lord Abergavenny’s mother.” 

Wo can imagine the astonishment of the lady at 
receiving sucli unexjiectcd intelligence. “ Lord !” 
adds Horace Walpole, after relating the anecdote, 
“she was so obliged, and thanked him a thousand 
times.” 

Selwjm’s passion for vitnossing executions -was 
equal to his taste for haunting sepulchres. Indeed, 
anything liaHng relation to a criminal was so inte- 
resting to him, that it was sure to attract his attention. 
Tliis was displayed in an extremely amusing light 
on one occasion, when Horace Walpole captured a man 
breaking into his house : — 

“ I despatched,” he writes, “ a courier to TSTiitc’s, for George 
Selwyn, who, you know, loves nothing upon earth so well as a 
criminal, except the execution of him. It happened verj’- luckil}’" 
that the di'awer, who received my message, has very lately been 
rohhed himself, and had the wound fresh in his memory. He stalked 
up into the cluh-room, stopped short, and with a hollow', trembling 
voice, said ‘ Mr. Sehvyn, Mr. AValpole’s compliments to you, and 
he has got a housebreaker for you.’ ” 

During the trial of the rebel lords, some ladies 
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passed reflections on liis inordinate curiosity, parti- 
cularly alluding to his having ’ gone to see Lord 
Lovat’s head cut off ; Selwyn rephed in a deprecating 
tone, I made amends by going to the undertaker’s 
to see it sown on again.” His mind sometimes 
seems to have been so absorbed by the ceremonies of 
capital punishment, that on going to a dentist he 
chose to give the signal for having his tooth taken 
out, by dropping his handkerchief. But the best 
anecdote of this nature, is that relating his adventure 
in Paris, when he mingled with the crowd for the 
purpose of getting a better view of the terrible 
punishment of Damien, who was broken on the 
wheel' for making an attempt on the life of Louis XV. 

“ Being among the crowd,” says our authority, “ and attempting 
to approach too near the scaffold, he was at first repulsed by one of 
the executioners ; but having informed the person that he had 
made the journey from London solely with a view to be present at 
the punishment and death of Damien, the man immediately caused 
the people to make way, exclaiming at the same time ; Faites ]}lace 
pour Monsieur ; c'est U7i Anglais et un amateur 

There is another account of this incident equally characteristic, 
“Every thing being previously prepared, and the day arrived, 
George took his stand, dressed in a plain bromi nob udg, and as 
plain a suit of broad-cloth, an undress he generally wore, and Avhich 
at that time of day e^vidently pointed him out as an English bourgeois. 
The horrid ceremony commenced, Avhen Mr. Selwyn, fi oni his' dress 
and the sympathy Avhich he shewed upon this occasion, so attracted 
the notice of a French nobleman, that coming round to him on the 
scaffold, and slapping him on the shoulders, he exclaimed, ‘ Eh, Lien, 
iMousieur Anglais, etes-vous arrive pour voir ce spectacle ?’ ‘ Oui, 
Monsieur.’ ‘Vous etes boiureau ?’ ‘Non, non. Monsieur, je n’ai 
pas cette bonneur, jo ne suis qu'un amatem*.’” “Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for February p. 183. The existence of this 
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to them — an amusing instance of ■which, is given in his reply to the 
beautiful Lady Coventry, "when she asked him to admire a handsome 
new dress she wore, covered "with spangles the size of a shilling ; 
Selwyn affected ecstasy, as he assured her she would he change for 
a guinea. 

Some allusions being made to the hasty departure of one of the 
Foleys to the continent, in order to avoid the pecuniary engage- 
ments "which he had entered into with some Israelitish money 
lenders — ■“ It is a Pass-over,'" he observed, “ that •wiU not be relished 
by the Jews.” 

Whatever we may think of these specimens of 
Selwyn’s facetious vein, there is no doubt that they 
were so extravagantly appreciated by his contempo- 
raries that the author was resfarded as the most bril- 
hant conversationahst of his age. His influence was 
unboimded in the world of fashion ; the principal 
clubs rivalled each other in their eagerness to have 
him as a member ; he was the hon of the most select 
coteries ; nobles of both sexes were proud of tbe 
honour of being in his confidence ; and it was looked 
upon as a valuable distinction to be allowed to enter- 
tain him at their country mansions. He was a fi’e- 
quent guest at Strawberry Hill, and Walpole returned 
his visit by a brief stay at his seat in Gloucestersbire, 
while on a tour in that part of England. When 
describing this tour, he says ; — 

Sept. 1753. — “I stayed two days at George Selwyn’s house, 
called Matson, which lies on Eobin Hood’s Hill : it is lofty enough 
for an Alp, yet is a moimtaia of turf to the very top, has wood 
scattered all over it, springs that long to be cascades in twenty 
places of it ; and from the summit it beats even Sir George Lyttel- 
ton’s •news, by having the city of Gloucester at its foot, and the 
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Severn widening to tlie horizon. The house is small but neat. 
King Charles lay here at the siege ; and the Duke of York, with 
typical fury, hacked and hewed the window shutters of his 
chamber, as a memorandum of his being there. Here is a good 
picture of Dudley, Earl of 1-eiccster, in his later age, which he gave 
to Su’ Francis Walsiugham, at whose house in Kent it remained 
till removed hither ; and what makes it very curious is, his age 
marked on it, fifty-foiu’, in 1572. I had never been able to discover 
before in what year he was born. And here is the very flower-pot 
and counterfeit association, for which Bishop Sprat was taken up, 
and the Duke of Marlborough sent to the Tower. 

Selwyn was so great a favomite at Strawberry 
that its owner, not satisfied "with ha-sdng him 
frequently in his house, continually introduced him in 
his letters. There was nothing said of or about him 
that Walpole did not preserve at length, for the amuse- 
ment of his Mends abroad or at home. But he was 
not content with such memorials alone, and he caused 
a picture to be painted of him by Sir J oshua Beynolds. 
Selwyn was there represented as one of a group whose 
powers of social pleasantry were frequently exerted 
for the entertainment of their hospitable host. 

Selwyn, towards the latter period of his life, was 
fond of haunting the clubs, where his word was law, 
and he occasionally used his power in a manner that 
can scarcely be called justifiable. He was also a 
frequenter of the gaming-table, where he pursued the 
amusement with a great deal of eagerness. 

“When I left the University,” says one who knew him well, 
“ so little did I know of general society, that I came up to London 


“Walpole Letters.” Vol. iii. p. 22. 
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stored with arguments to prove the authenticity of Eowley’s Poems, 
and now I was at once immersed in politics and fashion. The very 
first time I went to Boodles’, I won twenty-five guineas of the Duka 
of Norfolk. I belonged at this time to five clubs — Miles and Evan’s, 
Brookes’, Boodles’, White’s, and Goosetrees’-— The first time I was 
at Brookes’, scarcely knowing anyone, I joined from mere shyness in 
play, at the faro-table, where George Selwyn kept bank. A friend 
who knew my inexperience, and regarded me as a victim decked 
out for sacrifice, called to me ‘ 'What, Wilberforce, is that you ! ’ 
Selwyn quite resented the interference, and turning to him, said in 
his most expressive tone : ‘ Oh Sir, don’t interrupt Mr. Wilberforce, 
he could not be better employed.’ 

“Notliing,” adds the writer, could be more 
luxurious than the style of these clubs but they are 
very far exceeded in luxury by the clubs of the present 
day. Fox, Sheridan, Fitzpatrick, and aU your 
leading men frequented them, and associated upon 
the easiest terms ; you chatted, played at cards, or 
gambled, as you pleased.” Towards one of these 
^rieading men” Selwyn entertained an extraordinary 
prejudice — ^this was Sheridan, whose superiority in 
everything that constitutes a wit may probably have 
excited it. He regarded him with such unfavourable 
sentiments that, when' Sheridan was balloted for at 
Brookes’, Selwyn, and his Mend, Lord Besborough, 
were invariably present to deposit the one black ball 
that excluded him. This was continued many times, 
to the great annoyance of the candidate’s friends, who 
were determined to bring him into the club ; and 
having discovered what was the obstacle to their 
wishes, they devised a plan to get rid of their vigilant 
^ Life of "Wilberforce, Vol. i., p. 17. 
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opponents, as tlie only way of securing tlieir friend’s 
election. 

One evening a note came to Lord Besborougli, 
apparently mitten to him by Lady Dimcannon, to 
inform bis Lordship that fire was consuming liis house 
in Cavendish Square, and imploring him to lose not 
a moment in returning home. Away went Lord 
Besborough in the first sedan he could obtain. 
Shortly after, Selwyn received a message no less 
alarming, that Mademoiselle FagTiiani was suddenly 
attacked with severe illness. Out he mshed, in the 
dnection of his own domicile. Almost immediately 
their backs were turned, the members proceeded to 
the election of Sheridan, to which, of coiu’se, there 
was now no opposition. He had scarcely been 
announced as a member of the club, when Lord Bes- 
borough and Selv’yn hastily returned, having dis- 
covered the trick which had drawn them from their 
post, but found they were too late to prevent the 
catastrophe they had so long endeavoured to avert. 

It is said that Selwyn’s dislike to Sheridan arose 
fi:om the latter having been instrumental in depriving 
him, in 1*782, of a lucrative appointment — ^that of 
Paymaster of the Works, when Burke’s Bill for 
reducing the Civil List came into operation. But 
though he lost this, Mr. Pitt recompensed him on the 
23rd of December, 1783, with the post of Surveyor- 
General of the Crown Lands. 

We believe there were other causes for his distaste, 
and they must have been powerful, to account for the 
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able expectation formed of tbe fasliionable Yorick of 
tbe eigbteentb centmy. "Were it possible to com- 
pose a Horfiis Siccus of jesters, George Selwyn 
MTOiild have been an admirable example of tkat spe- 
cies of tbe human plant in a dried state. 

Y^alpole relates a severe accident vMcb befeU bis 
friend imdertbe date, blarcb IS. 1764. 


“ George Selvrvu htis had a mshtful accident, that ended in a 
gi’eat escape. He ■ntos at a dinner at Lord Coventry's, and just as 
he -was drinking a glass of ^vine, he vras seized vrith a fit of coughing, 
the liquor -svent wrong, and siifibcated him : he got up for some 
water at the side-horu'd. hut being strangled, and losing his senses, 
he fell against the corner of the marble table with such violence, 
that they thought he had killed himself by a fracture of his skull. 
He lav se^\seless for some time, and was recovered with difficulty. 
He was immediately blooded, and had the chief wound, which is just 
tuv'V the eyv\ sowed nj^ — but Yo\r never saw so battered a figm-e. 
All wuud Ids eye is as black as jet. and besides the scar on Hs 
tbvvluvuk lu' has cut his at l. ■' and bottom. He is well off 
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fate wliich overtakes the witty as well as the dull, 
silenced his pleasantries for ever. On the 25th of 
J anuary 1791, Walpole writes : — 

“ I am on the point of losing, or have lost, my eldest acquaint- 
ance and Mend, George Selwyn who was yesterday at the extremity. 
These misfortunes though they can be so but for a short time, 
are very sensible to the old : but him I really loved, not only for 
his infinite wit, but for a thousand good qualities.”^' 

To this affectionate memorial the -writer adds, two 
or three days subsequently, ^'Poor Selwyn is gone to 
my sorrow, and no wonder Ucalegon feels it.” The 
sad event occurred at his town house, Cleveland row, 
St. James’s, He had made every necessary prepa- 
ration for it. It is satisfactory to be able to record 
that the reprobate of the Oxford outrage became an 
edifying Christian at the approach of his dissolution. 
He had also taken care to leave behind him the most 
convincmg testimony of his attachment to the child 
of his adoption. Maria Pagniani was left the bulk of 
his property, which proved to be very considerable, f 

“ Walpole Letters,” Vol vi., p. 385. 

t“ He bequeathed her ten thousand pounds, four per cent, annuities, 
and twenty-three thousand pounds on her maniage, or on her coming 
of age — ^in case of her death, such sums to go to the younger children 
of the Earl of Carlisle, who had also been his favourites. To the Hon. 
Charles To^vnshend, and Ebrow Woodcock Esq., he leaves a hundred 
guineas each, — ^to Pierre Michalin his valet, thirty pounds a-year,and 
his wardi’obe. The residue of the real and persona] estate (Luggei'- 
shall excepted) which was reseiwed for the Townshend family, he 
bequeathed to his friend the Duke of Q,ueensberry. The Executors 
were the Marquis of Stafford, the Earl of Carlisle, and Ebrow 
Woodcock Esq.-, of whom only the two last administered.” “Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,” for 1791, p. 183. A^ol. Ixi. 
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The Duke of Queensbeny, though he did not 
suifer his feelings to betray themselves so pro- 
minently as had been the case with his ■ deceased 
companion^ regarded the young lady with quite as 
much aifection as it was possible to expect from 
a person of his habits. He pretended to laugh at 
Selwyn’s excessive attachment, but the result proved 
that the Duke’s regard for Mdlle, de Fagniani 
was quite as strong as his friend’s. Notwithstand- 
ing he possessed these creditable feelings, his conduct 
continued to the end extremely objectionable. He 
found himself growing so old and feeble, that re- 
course was had to milk baths and other remedies 
to invigorate his exhausted fi’ame. He contrived 
to enjoy existence for some time longer after his 
own fashion, subsequently to the death of his 
attached ifriend, and his mansions in Piccadilly 
and Richmond were daily the scenes of indescribable 
folly and wickedness. 

A literary gossip of the last century who knew 
the Duke well, and apparently everybody else, has 
left us the following graphic sketch of his Grace at 
this period : — 

“ I lived in almost daily liabits of intercourse with him, when I 
was in London, during the last seven years of his protracted career. 
His person had then become a ruin : but not so his mind. , Seeing 
only with one eye, hearing very imperfectly only with one ear, 
nearly toothless, and labom-ing under multiplied infirmities, he pos- 
sessed all his intellectual faculties, including his memory. Never 
did any man retain more animation, or manifest a sounder judgment. 
Even his figure, though emaciated, still remained elegant : his 
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manners were noble and polished; his conversation gay, almost 
entertaining, generally original, rarely instructive, frequently liber- 
tine, indicating a strong, sagacious, masculine intellect, with a 
thorough knowledge of man. If I were compelled to name the indi- 
vidual who had received from nature the keenest common sense of 
any person I ever laiew, I should select the Duke of Clueensberry. 

“ Unfortunately, his sources of infonnation, the turf, the draw- 
ing-room, the theatre, the great world, were not the most pure, 
nor the best adapted to impress him with a favourable idea of his 
own species. Information as acquired by books, he alwa)'S treated 
with contempt; and used to ask me what advantage, or solid 
benefit,’ 1 had ever derived from the knowledge that he supposed 
me to possess of history ; a question which it was not easy for me 
satisfactorily to answer, either to him or to myself. Known to be 
immensely rich, destitute of issue, and unmarried, he formed a 
mark at which every necessitous man or woman tlwoughout the 
metropolis directed their aim. It is a fact, that when he lay dying 
in December, 1810, his bed w^as covered with billets and letters to 
the munber of at least seventj*, mostly indeed addressed to him by 
females of every description and of eveiy rank, from Duchesses 
down to ladies of the easiest virtue. Unable, from his extenuated 
state, to open or to peruse them, he ordered them as they arrived to 
be laid on his bed, where they remained, the seals unbroken till he 
expired.”-]- 

If there is a feature in society more repulsive ihan 
another, it is the homage which all classes pay to 
wealth. In this instance it assumed an aspect per- 
fectly revolting, for here were some score of indivi- 
duals chiefly of the sex the Duke had most injured 
and degraded, thrusting upon this octogenarian 

We cannot entertain a very high opinion of the writer, after 
such an acknowledgement ; but Sir Nathaniel Wraxall is not likelj’- 
to be quoted as a great authority. 

t “ Historical Memoirs of his owm Times,” by Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall. Vol. 
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debauchee evidence of their own worthlessness; for 
the solo motive W'hich led them to crowed these 
memorials upon his death-bed, w*as the sordid expec- 
tation of obtaming some share of the incalculable 
woalth which he wns known to possess. The 
duchesses down to the ladies of the easiest virtue,” a 
distinction, in this case, we believe wdthout a differ- 
ence, wore franticalty elbowing each other to get a 
portion of the treasures of this profligate millionaire. 
It must have been a bad state of things w^hich pro- 
duced such meanness and depravity. 

The Duke’s mansion in Piccadill}’ w’as his usual 
residence, but he had a beautiful villa a few miles from 
town, wdiere he frecpiently entertained his friends. 

“ I remember,’’ says a man of a verj' different comple.xion, 
“ dining ^Ylleu I was a young man with the Duke of QuecnsbeiTy, 
at his Richmond Villa. The party was very small and select: Pitt, 
Lord and Lady Chatham, the Duchess of Gordon, George Seln^n 
(who lived for society, and continued in it till he looked really like the 
wax-work figure of a corpse) were amongst the guests. We dined 
early that some of oiu- party might be ready to attend the Opera. 
The dinner was sumptuous, the views from the villa quite enchanting, 
and the Thames in all its gloiy; but the Duke looked on noth 
indifference. ‘ "What is there,’ he said ‘ to make so much of in the 
Thames ? I am quite tu’cd of it — there it goes, flow, floAV, flow, 
alwa 3 's the same.’ 

This is very natural. To the sated epicure, to the 
faded libertine, the graceful current of this noble 
river must have been dreadfully monotonous. He 
might have been equally tired of the stars, and have 
repeated, ‘‘ there they are : shine, shine, shine, always 
* “Life of Wilberforce, Vol. iii. p. 416. 
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the same.” Like the ancient Monarch, he sighed for 
a new pleasure. His sense of enjoyment was deadened 
by too constant action. His eyes were blind to the 
beauties that enraptured all else who beheld them ; 
his heart was dead to aU impressions which moved 
the feehngs ; he had become a mere animal machine, 
that could neither see, nor feel, nor enjoy any human 
pleasures. Although still sentient, he was, to all 
moral purposes, reduced to the original clay out of 
which his prototype was fashioned by the hand of his 
Creator. 

At the advanced age of eighty-six the career of 
this modern Dives was brought to a close on the 23rd 
of December, 1810. Then came the anxious moment 
for the great man’s Parasites. The princely fortune 
must be divided ; and the hungry expectants impa- 
tiently awaited the opening of the wiU.^i* 

* In consequence of the great Avealth left by the Duke of 
Qucenshen-y, and the number of persons interested in its distribution, 
his decease caused a considerable sensation in the metropolis. In 
addition to his large landed estates, which devolved on the Duke of 
Buccleuch and Sir Charles Douglas of Kilhead, of whom the latter 
succeeded to the Marquisate of Queensherry , his personal property 
amounted to nearly a million of money. To Maria Fagniani and 
her husband Lord Yarmouth, he not only bequeathed the sum of 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds, his two houses in Piccadilly, 
his Villa at Bichmond, and all the furniture which they contained, 
Imt Lord Yarmouth was also named his residuary legatee, by which 
it was supposed that a further sum of two hundred thousand pounds 
might eventually devolve on him. To Lord Douglas the Duke 
bequeathed one hundred thousand pounds; to the Duchess of 
Somerset, independent of her husband, ten thousand pounds ; to the 
Countess of Dunmore, ten thousand pounds ; to Lady Anne 
Hamilton, ten thousand pounds ; to Lady Hamilton, four hundred 
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Mademoiselle Fagniani had, since the death of 
Selw3ni, married Lord Yarmouth ; her aheady large 
fortune was now to be immensely increased by the 
prodigality of a second father, for by the provisions 

pounds a-year, and a thousand pounds ; by a former codicil it stood 
one thousand pounds per annum, and two thousand pounds ; to Mr, 
James, five thousand pounds ; to General Hawkes Crawford, ten 
thousand pormds ; General 11. W. Crawford, five hundred per annum; 
to M. Pere Elvizee, his French Sm-geon, five thousand pounds ; to 
the Honourable General Richard Fitzpatrick, five hundred pounds 
a-year — on a former codicil it stood ten thousand pounds ; to General 
Picton, five thousand pounds ; to Mr. Douglas, one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds ; to Colonel Thomas, twenty thousand pomrds ; 
to Viscount Sidmouth, five thousand pounds; to Lady William 
Gordon, ten thousand pounds; to Sir James Montgomery, teu 
thousand pounds ; to the Governors of the Lock Hospital, five 
thousand pounds : to the Governors of St. George’s Hospital, five 
thousand pounds ; and to the Cheque Clerk at Coutts’ Bank, who 
kept his account, six hundred pounds a-year. 

It is remarkable that though the Duke of Queensbery proHded 
in a very liberal manner for all his male domestics, he made not the 
slightest provision in his Avill, for his housekeeper or any of his female 
servants, neither did he bequeath any legacy to his medical attend- 
ant, Mr. Fuller, though the latter for six years, had slept almost con- 
stantly by his bedside ; this gentleman however ultimately recovered 
by a suit at law seven thousand five hundred pounds for his services. 
To Du Bois, who had been his house-steward for thirty years, he left 
three hundred pounds a-year ; to his head groom, John Radford, 
two hundred pounds a year with his horses and carriages ; to his 
confectioner, Burrell, two hundred pounds a-year ; to his footman 
Michael, two hundred pounds a-year; to his Italian valet, one 
hundred pounds a-year ; and to Signor Salpeitro, who had been 
leader of the band at the Italian Opera, one hundred pounds a-year. 
There were also bequests to three French ladies, of some celebrity, 
of one thousand pounds each. The will contained no less than 
twenty-five codicils, and the legacy duty alone, is said to have 
amounted to one hundred and twenty thousand pounds. On the 
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tlieir several careers was ever their own gratification. 
This sort of animal first made its appearance in this 
coimtiy in the reign of the profligate Charles. The 
Dulce of Buckingham was succeeded by Philip, Duke 
of "Wliarton ; his Grace made way for the Duke of 
Queensbeny, who was followed by the Marquis, of 
Hertford. We tmst, for the credit of human nature, 
that the species is now extinct, and tliat in due time 
such men will be generally regarded as fossil relics of 
an extinct state of society, which may make honest 
people maiwel how the world could have home 
with such contemptible, ho\vever splendid, eccen- 
tricities. 

The Marchioness survived her husband many 
years. The proverb w^hich says that it is a wise 
child that knows its own father,” is entitled to all 
respect, but in her case ignorance was infinitely more’ 
to her advantage. Her filial feelings were necessarily 
divided among three claimants, though we are not 
aware that the father de jure — ^the Marquis Fagniani 
— ^troubled her much on that score : and of the other 
two, if we are to regard what may be looked upon 
as their last words on this point, the Dul^e of 
QueensVerry has the advantage over Ins rival, in the 
proportion that hundreds of thousands exceed tens. 
Poor Selwyn, nevertheless, had Ms superiority, which 
we hope had due influence over his idolized “Mie 
Mie,” as long as he lived ; he was as much the more 
intellectual as he was the more respectable of the 
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two. The. Duke’s correspondence consists of little 
more than accounts of gambling transactions and 
disgraceful liaisons — and tliis is all we' possess of 
what, by way of compliment, we may call the pro- 
ductions of his mind. 

Selwyn’s talent, though rather too legendary to 
satisfy an honest biographer, is attested by many 
respectable authorities. Of these th e one who seems to 
have known him longest and loved him best, says, — 

“ He was better by nature, as Jean Jaques will tell you we all 
are, tbo n be was by grace, for besides excellent abilities, and a most 
pleasant imagination, as all tbe Avorld knows, be bad from ber (as I 
could prove to you by a thousand instances) one of tbe most tender 
and benevolent of hearts ; somewhat impaired, indeed, and no won- 
der, by the pestiferotis air of a Court ; and was calculated, had he 
been bred to a profession (instead of having the misfortune to be so 
rich as to add one to the number of those who, if they cannot shine 
lilce him, seem to be born to no manner of end) to be eminently 
useful to society, as be was delightfully ornamental.”^ 

The writer adds the following graceful lines. 

“ If, this gay favorite lost, they yet can live, 

A tear to Selwyn let the Graces give ! 

With rapid kindness teach oblivion’s pall 
O’er tbe sunk foibles of tbe man to fall ; 

And fondly dictate to a faithful muse 

The prime distinction of tbe friend they lose. 


* “ Gentleman’s Magazine.” Vol. Ixi. jjart i. 299. The writer 
is stated to have been Dr. "Warner, tbe sportive clergyman whose 
effusions we have so frequently quoted. “ Selwyn and his Contem- 
poraries.” Yol. i. p. 14. 
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’INvas social wliicli, never kindling strife, 

Blazed in tke small svsreet courtesies of life ; , 

Those little sapphires round the diamond shone, 

Lending soft radiance to the richer stone.”* 

Of ^^premeditated” wit there were several bright 
examples at this period : but to the most important 
we have elsewhere alluded sufficiently at length. 
The compositions of Lords Chesteiffield^ Bolingbroke, 
and Hervey, have established their claims to this 
peculiar talent. Another contemporary, though once 
as celebrated as either, we believe to be less known 
at the present day. Of the conversational humour 
of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, very few traces 
have survived ; but of his facetious talent in hterary 
composition we have abundant evidence. We meet, 
in Walpole’s correspondence, numerous traces of his 
popularity as a writer of quizzical verses — ^most of 
them were political satires directed against the 
enemies of his patron Sir Robert Walpole, and some 
of these are disfigured with allusions, and even with 
words, that are extremely objectionable; he also 
sometimes indulged in satirical squibs on ladies, and 
on persons whose insignificance should have shielded 
them from such attacks. One of the smartest of 
these trifles, is his poem, entitled “ Isabella, or the 
Morning,” in which the writer humorously repre- 
sents the Duchess of Manchester receiving morning 
visits ; and the peculiarities of herself and friends are 

“Gentlemau’s Magazine” for April, 1791. Page 300. 
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hit off very amusingly. Another called “ A Grub 
upon Bubb/’ is a laughable quiz upon Bubb Dod- 
dingtoii; whose ingratitude to Sir Bobert Walpole 
made him especially the object of Hanbury Williams’ 
satire. 

Wlien Sir Bobert first brought forward Hanbury 
Williams, he intended that the latter should be sent 
on a mission to the Court of Naples to acknowledge 
Don Carlos ; and he was told that he should have four 
thousand pounds for the expenses of the journey : 
but the Duke of Newcastle, who was ever strmng 
to insinuate himself into favour in opposition, knowing 
George TI’s. love of money, assured his Majesty 
that Mr. Page, the Minister at Florence, might 
fulfil the object of the embassy, at an expense 
of not more than five hundred pounds. The 
Bing, anxious to put the balance in his pocket, 
would not allow Mr. Williams the appointment — 
which greatly enraged Walpole against the Duke, 
and caused him to inveigh with much acrimony 
against his rascalhj tricks. 

In 1731, Mr. Williams married Frances, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Earl Coningsby, and soon after- 
wards was returned to Parliament for the county of 
Monmouth ; he, however, spoke very Httle in the 
House, and did not appear to be very desirous of 
political gTeatness, for in 1739 he accepted the 
unimportant office of Paymaster of the Marines, 
which he held for several years. His facility in 
* Lord llorvcy’s “Memoirs.” Vol. ii. p. 452. 
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squibbing at last threatened to be attended with 
serious consequences. In 1746, he wrote an ode 
addressed to the Honourable Henry Fox, on tile 
marriage of the Duchess of Manchester to Edward 
Hussey, Esq.,* an Irish gentleman, which contained 
some recldess assertions respecting the fortune- 
hunting characteristics of his countrymen ; this so 
exasperated them that many of them are said to 
have entered into a league to provoke the writer to 
a duel. The only notice Mr. Williams seems to 
have taken of this, was to put forth another poem, 
entitled “An Ode addressed to the Author of the 
Conquered Duchess, in answer to that celebrated 
performance,” which was only a little less offensive 
than its predecessor. This he followed with another 
to Edward Hussey, Esq. 

He went to his house in Wales about this time, 
which gave his enemies an opportimity of stating 
that he liid himself from the resentment of the 
persons he had provoked : but if they were so 
desirous of fastening a quarrel upon him they 
might easily have followed him into Monmouthshire. 
Horace Walpole insinuates that he behaved on this 
occasion with a decided want of spirit : but of this 
there exists no proof. 

The quarrel did not injure his prospects, for in 
the same year he had the honour of being installed 
a Knight of the Bath, was sworn of the Privy 
Council, and appointed Envoy to the Elector of 

* Subsequent!}^ Lord Beaulieu. 
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Saxony, King of Poland. This position Sir Charles 
filled with singular credit, displaying, as Horace 
Walpole admits, great talent for negotiation and 
writing home letters remarkable for their striking 
and animated pictures of the scenes and persons that 
had come under his observation. He became Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Court of Berlin, in 1750 ; but 
having in some of his communications home treated 
the Great Frederick with more freedom than was 
agreeable to that Prince, the latter discovered it, 
and contrived to render his situation so unpleasant, 
that Sir Charles was at his own request recalled, 
and sent to Dresden in 1751, where his diplomatic 
talents found a field more favourable for their display. 
Here he remained, with the brief interval only of a 
visit to England, till he was sent ambassador to St. 
Petersburgh for the pm’pose of effecting an alliance 
between Great Britain and the Courts of Bussia and 
Austria. 

In the object of his mission he in a short time 
promised to be perfectly successful, and had become 
extremely popular at the Court of the Czarina 
Elizabeth, when new combinations among the Great 
Powers caused his Government to enter into arrange- 
ments that completely nullified his proceedings. 
Greatly annoyed at the unpleasant position in 
which he now found himself with the Czarina, he 
desired to be recalled : but the King of Prussia 
having intimated a desire that he should remain at 
St. Petersburgh, which was coupled Avith a gracious' 
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iniimaiion to ilio .same efloct from liis ovm Soverei"n, 
lie continued at liis ]')f)st for some ■weeks longer. 

Tile embarrassments into wliicli lie had been 
]ilungcd by the sudden change of policy in his 
Government, had however jirc^’cd upon his mind to 
such an extent, that it became ncccssaiy he should 
return home as speedily as ]iossi])le. On his journey 
and while evidently in a state of insanity, a woman 
into whose ])ower he fell at Hamburgh, contrived to 
obtain from him, although his wife was alive, a 
promise of marriage, and a bond for two thousand 
pounds ; a further disaster met him while at sea 
through a fall into the hold of the ship ; this might 
have been attended with serious consequences, had 
not prompt and copious bleeding been immediately 
employed. 

Sir Charles arrived in England in the spring of 
1758, and appeared to be quite convalescent. Accord- 
to Horace Walpole ; 

“ lie goes atout again ; but the world, especially a world of 
enemies, never care to give np their title to a man's madness, and 
will consequently not believe that he is yet in his senses.”"' 

Lady Wortley Montagu, in a letter to her daugh- 
ter, the Countess of Bute, affecting the moralist, thus 
alludes to him ; — 

“ I hear that my old acquaintance is much broken, both in his 
spirits and constitution. How happy might that man have been, 
if there had been added to his natural and acquired endowments a 
dash of morality ! If he had known how to distinguish between false 


•?f “ "Walpole Letters.” Vol. iii. p. 34. 
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discover the mote in that of their lU'iLdiheiir. 

Sir Charles did not, lonir enjoy his a]>]iar«. nt resto- 
ration to the Uessimr-s of health and ivason. hi the 
following ,s\nniner, insanitv a< 4 ;iin hetraved itself and 
on the 2nd of Novemhor of that vtiar, whilst in 
this deplorable state of mind, he destroyed himself 
by bi.s OMii hand. This was n miserable exiinetion 
of .so jo^'oiis a spirit ; a melancholy coiiclu.sion to the 
career of one of the most brilliant wits of bi.s atre. 

O 

He never did sutlicient justice to the tnlcnls be pos- 
sessed, and, by his recklessness, often left an im]ircs- 
sion that ho was a mere triticr with as little moral as 
intellectual worth, who eared much more to live for 
the passing day than that bis memory should survive 

“ Lady Wortlcy Montagu’s LeUers.” Vol. iii. p. 100. 
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to a prolonged future. The objectionable manner in 
which he was in the habit of referring to sacred sub- 
jects was^ unfortunately, much in vogue at this period, 
and appeared in no one more prominently than in 
Horace Walpole — ^the burlesque on a portion of the 
Service of the Church, called ''rthe Lesson of the 
Day,” which was attributed to his pen, and is printed 
with his poems, is as offensive as anything to be 
found in Sir Charles Williams’ works. 

Notwithstanding that his poetical productions 
exhibited so many outrages against decency and good 
sense, they were collected in the year 1822, and pub- 
lished in three volumes, by Mr. Edward Jeffery, 
under the auspices of the late Lords Holland and 
Essex. They were dedicated to the present Lord 
John Russell; but when the latter became aware of 
the character of the deceased diplomatist’s facetiss, he 
lost no time in writing in these words a request to the 
editor to be spared the honour of the dedication : — 

liOED JOHN KUSSELL TO ME. JEFEBEY. 

“28, ArKngton Street, June 27, 
“ Lord John Russell presents his compliments to Mr. Jeffery, and 
as he has professed his readiness to comply with any request he may 
make, he hopes Mr. Jeffery will oblige him by leaving his name out 
of the advertisement, and cancejQing that page in the copies which 
remain on sale.”* 

His Lordship’s good taste, however, does not 
seem to have influenced many other persons, from 
whom something of the kind might have been 
expected ; yet, indications of a similar feeling being 

* MS. 
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supposed to influence anticipated purchasers, elicited 
the following Philippic from the editor to a well-known 
antiquary, smce deceased : — 

MK. JEFFEEY TO MR. TJPCOT. 

“ Dear Upcot, 4, Pall Mall, June 18, 1822. 

“ It’s 'with, great pleasure I beg your acceptance of Sir Charles 
Hanbury WiUiaias’ Avorks. The Parodies are from public printed 
and published copies, AA'hen the great Earl of Mansfield was Attor- 
ney-General, and the Earl of Hardwicke Chancellor, which published 
copies I have by me, and belonging to the first Marquis of LansdoAvn. 
How pious, how canting and insincere people are become ! 

“ I know it will give you great pleasure in hearing his Majesty has 
ordered one ; three of the Cabinet Ministers have purchased copies ; 
the Earl of Lonsdale six copies; also many great ladies, which 
shows their great sense. There are much more indecent poems in 
Pope and Prior ; Scc.”"^'' 

Tlie ^'much more indecent” must be taken as 
an apology for the great ladies of 1822, although at 
best it is but an equivocal one. An apology, too, is 
necessary for Sir Charles, and this must be di’awn 
from the fact that a want of delicacy was so common 
a deficiency among even people who boasted of the 
best breeding, that Maids of Honour of the last cen- 
tury, in their epistolary communications, are some 
times found making use of expressions which, in the 
present day, would rarely .fall from the lowest of 
their sex.f 

Horace Walpole was in habits of the strictest 
intimacy with both George Selwyn and Hanbury 
Williams for a considerable portion of their lives ; 

MS. 

"I “ Suffolk Correspondence.'' 
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but; on tlic latter becoming an Ambassador; tlieir 
social intercourse could only be carried on wlien lie 
made a visit to England ; and in the last year of his 
life there appears to have been veiy little commu- 
nication between them. The Lord of Strawbeny 
Hill; in the occasional references he makes to his 
old fL’iond in his correspondence and in the course of 
the history of his ovni timeS; upon which at one period 
he occupied so considerable a portion of his leisure, 
does not treat him with that consideration to which 
his claims on his attention fairly entitled hun. The 
most favourable specimens of his abilities — his letters 
written during his official residence abroad — have been 
made pubhc, but onl}^ to the extent of a few of the 
most remarkable. 

To another and a more gifted member of the vuts 
of his agO; Charles Towmshend; Horace seems in one 
or two instances to have given a more cordial tribute 
of admiration; but in others he is equally severe and 
ungenerous. Charles Tovmshend was the second son 
of CharleS; third Viscount; and Etheheda Hamson, 
who figure so promuiently in Walpole’s anecdotes ; he 
was not only one of the most brilliant conversationahsts 
of that period; but a man gifted vdth sterling talents, 
which pushed him forward in public hfe till, in 1766, 
he attained the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and was nominated one of the Lords of the Treasury. 
He died in September of the following year. 

Of the Bubb Doddingtons, the Gyles Earles’, and 
the thousand and one small satellites who shone 
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round tlie great luminaries of mt at a respectful 
distance, too mucli honoured by being allowed to 
scintillate in the horizon the others made so briUiant, 
we have little to say. To the former we have had 
occasion to refer sufficiently at large while tracing the 
career of liis royal patron ; of the latter^' the indica- 
tions of his existence are not sufficiently vivid in the 
present century to enable us to say anything respect- 
ing him that is hlcely to interest the reader. 


^ Gyles Earles’ pretensions to wit rest on a few such sorrj’" jokes 
as the following : — Some persons observing a steam issuing from the 
elder Horace Walpole's house at Whitehall, one of them exclaimed, 
“ What, does that dirty creature, Horace's wife, ever wash her own 
linen ?” “No,” said Gyles ; “ but she takes in other people’s.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GRAY. 

The life of a man of letters is proverbially barren 
of those sources of interest which call attention to tlie 
sayings and doings of men, hving a more active 
bareer. The soldier eager for the honours of th’ im- 
rb^inent deadly breach,” and the sailor daring the 
perils of the foaming deep, — the statesman venturing 
to uphold the banner of freedom amid the conflict 
of party, are objects that at once strike upon the 
attention by the prominence of their attitudes, and 
the energy of their vocations ; but the man of letters 
is a thinking, not an acting being — the eagles, the 
stormy petrels, our heroes of land and water, belong 
to a species in the animal world quite distinct from 
him — ^he claims but the humble rank of the poor silk- 
worm who labours for "others, and dies when his work 
is completed. Quietly goes on the process of the 
literary cocoon — it is the bone and sinew, the flesh and 
nerve of the manufacturer — it knows nothing of the 
gory honours of war — it is equally ignorant of the 
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marvels of the storm ; the invisible filaments 
of the brain are carefully spun into a continuous 
thread that is to form a durable raiment for the 
minds of unborn generations^ and when the industrious 
agent of this vast benefaction has executed his task, 
it too often becomes both his shroud and his monu- 
ment — ^it contains the elements of his existence, and 
the evidence of his fame. 

Such is the type of these humble creatures, whose 
lives are so uneventful to those in whose service they 
live and die. Humble creatures indeed ! not only 
too humble to be honoured, but too insignificant even to 
be protected. The State allows them, when living, no 
position, on any consideration — ^the Church will afford 
them, when dead, a place in her edifices, only for 
^^a consideration.” — The Law seems to have omitted 
them from the Statute books ; and all other professions 
unite in pillaging their honoui’s, whilst denying them 
their countenance and assistance, 

"Wlio thinks of the aching head, the smarting eyes, 
the trembhng hand, and the feeble body, when read-' 
ing the vigorous thought that stirs 'and thrills the 
spirit of a whole nation ? The man has . become a 
chrysahs — dry, mis-shapen, and worthless. In the 
black fluid that dripped from the point of the un- 
wearying quiU, and disfigured with irregular lines 
innumerable pages of innocent paper, ran out the 
vital current that once brought fitful pulses to his 
heart — ^flowed forth the electric power that gave such 
wondrous energy to his brain. The page had less of 
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advanced, to enable liim to commence a profession 
witb credit, and the law having been selected, it was 
arranged that he should leave his quiet rooms at 
Cambridge, to which he was much attached, for an 
obscure nook in the Temple, for which he had not tlie 
slightest inclination. That he would have followed 
the example set him by so many of his poetical pre- 
decessors when placed under similar circumstances, 
“And penned a stanza when he should engross,’’ 
is more than probable. To the representations and 
entreaties of his affectionate friend Walpole he owed 
his escape from becoming a bad lawyer. 

Young Horace was about starting for the conti- 
nent, and induced his schoolfellow to accompany him. 
The Temple career was abandoned, and instead of 
poring over niusty law-books, the young citizen was 
absorbed in the study of foreign antiquities, or wan- 
dering from city to city with all the feverish restless- 
ness of a highly imaginative mind, surrounded by new 
sources of wonder and admiration. The letters Gray 


wrote from abroad show how deep an impression was 
made upon his intellect by the numerous objects of 
interest presented to him whilst making the tour of 
Trance and Italy, He became more and more en- 
grossed ill the new studies thrown open to him, and 
apparently grudged every hour that could not be 
passed in study or contemplation. As he became 
more and more studious, he grew less and less social, 
and his attached friend, on whom foreign travel had 
exercised its most social influence, at last abruptly 
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broke up the long intercourse just as he was quitting 
Italy for home. 

Many years later when the Rev. William Mason 
Was preparing a Mography of his friend Gray, then 
recently deceased, Walpole thus ' confesses to him the 
blameableness of his conduct regarding this estrange- 
ment, 

*'■ I am conscious that in the beginning of the difierences between 
Gray and me, the fault Avas mine, I was young, too fond of my OAvn 
diversions ; nay, I do not doubt, too much intoxicated by indulgence, 
vanity, and the insolence of my situation, as a Prime Minister’s son, 
not to have been inattentive to the feelings of one, I blush to say it, 
that I knew was obliged to me ; of one whom presumption and folly 
made me deem not very superior in parts, though I have since felt 
my infinite inferiority to him. I treated him insolently. He 
loA’’ed me, and I did not think he did. I reproached him Avith the 
difference betAA'een us, Avhen he acted from the conAUction of knowing 
that he ' Avas my superior. I often disregarded his wish of seeing 
places, which 1 Avould not quit my oavu amusements to visit, though 
I offered to send him thither Avithout me. Forgive me, if I say that 
his temper was not conciliating, at the same time tliat I confess to 
you, that he acted a most friendly part, had I had the sense to take 
advantage of it. He freely told me my faults. I declared I did not 
desire to hear them, nor Avould coxrect them. Yon AAullnot Avonder, 
that Avith the dignity of his sphit, and the obstinate careless- 
ness of mine, the breach must haA^e Avideued till Ave became incom- 
patible.” 

This explanation is honest and manly. The differ- 
ences of character in the two friends were influenced 
by their different positions in society, and the reserve 
of one could not have been congenial to the freedom 

■5? » Walpole Letters.” A^ Page 340. “ Gray’s Works.” 

Vol, iv. Page 216. 
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of til*' ndicr. 'riiry nn<l !iri’«>mj)!isliufl tlic vest 

r»r ilifiv j(>U!-|i* y hy 

( )n hi^ frii-Jiti at (»r;ty visited 

Milan, 'I’tirin. an«l IiVon*-*. and vetunnal to 
I'in^rland in tin' ‘^uinnn-r »>!’ ! 7 ti, v/itii a mind cnrii'lied 
1»V tlu' vavirtv •'{’ lint>\vl*Ml^f' In- liad rulKftrd in iiis 
travi’l-!. A nHcd'ortun*', ln>\vrv»r. av.‘ait*d iuin for 
wldt'h In* was ill I'V.-pnaad. His jatln'V dit'd, ami 
tin>nL,di d'liomas v,-as hi', oidv si!rvivin! 4 ’ rhild of a 
IaVi_f>- {'iUnilv, In' was h-fj S'» ill pruvidt-d lor, as to 
prcvi-n! Id*. r< ''UminLf id-, study of tho law without 
ci'tmidfVahh' a'''.istan«’o fVoni Ids jnotln'V aiul aunt, 
whinh hi* n-lu.Nt'd to rt r»-iv*'. Hi* hclinvod that the 
HttI*' ]>ro}i'-rty ho j)OK<,-^.,rd ndL,dd hr snIHcient to 
allow of liis n-tuniinir to tin* I 'rdvi rsity, and h'ading 
thrvo the lilh of u ornuinr student — a kind ot life that 
had singular attraetions for him. die immediately 
made C’amhridge. Ids residence, and gave hiinselt up 
to a course of severe study. 

(tray now began to a]*])!}’ Idmself to the composition 
of ICnglisli poetry. In dune, 1 7-12, lie ])roduccd his 
" Ode on the Spring,” which was written at Stoke 
Pogis near Windsor, theahode of his mother and aunts. 
His mind at this early ])eriod appeal's to liaA'e con- 
tracted that tendency to melancholy reflection which 
is so marlccd a feature in his writings — this hrouglit 
upon him the well meant raillciy of a schoolfellow who 
had shared his affections Avith Walpole, and more for- 
tunate than Ids friend, still retained them — the conclud- 
ing words Avere a sportiAm ^^Vale ct Auve paulisper cum 
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vivis.” To this friend (West) Gray sent his poem, but his 
sensitive nature received a shock from which it never 
entirely recovered on learning that the voice whose 
cordial praises would have encouraged his Muse, was 
hushed in the cold silence of the grave. “A Sonnet to 
his Memory;” the “Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College that on “Adversity,” and the “ Elegy m 
a Country Chimchyard ’’ were mitten in the same 
year — and all hear marks of that tender melancholy 
which the sudden loss of the amiable object of his 
youthful regard had created : it must be confessed 
also that vith merit of the highest order they hear 
marks of that inattention to correctness of versi- 
fication which is commonly the most obvious fault 
of all inexperienced versifiers, however strilving may 
he then’ genius. 

There are but few poets whose most popular 
productions contain so many blemishes of this land as 
disfigure the poems of Gray wi’itten at this period. 
Out of the five stanzas that comprise the “ Ode on 
the Spring,” there are only two free from defective 
rhymes. Out of the ten stanzas in the “ Eleg}^,” hut 
four are creditably versified. The “ Ode to Adver- 
sity” is better, inasmuch as -two stanzas only out of six, 
display this defect. It is a defect, however, that arises 
from an imperfectly educated ear, rather than from 
any mental deficiency — for the writer’s productions of 
subsequent years show to what perfection in harmo- 
nious versification, practise could conduct him. The 
only thing surprising about it is, that one who seemed 
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never tired of improving his ideas^ should have left 
such faults uncorrected. 

In the year 1757, Horace Walpole had estabhshed 
a printing press at Strawbeny Hill, and he selected 
the beautiM odes of his schoolfellow for his first essay 
in typography. On sending copies to Sir Horace 
Mann, and to one of the Florentine literati whose 
acquaintance he had formed during his tour in 
England, he says : 

“ I send you copies of a very honourable opening of my press — 
two amazing Odes of Mr. Gray ; they are Greek ; they are Pindaric ; 
they are sublime ! consequently, I fear a little obscure, — ^the second 
particuluily, the confinement of the measure and the nature of 
prophetic vision, is raj’-sterious. I could not persuade him to add 
more notes ; he says, whatever wants to he explained don’t deserve 
to be. I shall venture to place some in Dr. Cocchi’s copy, who need 
not be supposed to understand Greek and English together, though 
he is so much master of both separated.”"' 

• N otwithstanding the high aj)preciatioii of W alpole 
and other fine judges among the poet’s friends, the 
admirers of the Odes” were for some time select 
rather than numerous. Gray on the l7th of August 
writes to his fiiend Dr. Warton : — 

“ I hear we are not at all popular : the great objection is obscu- 
rity, nobody knows what we would be at : one man, a peer, I have 
been told of, tbat thinks the last stanza of the second Ode relates to 
Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell, f in short, the Svperoi appear to be 
still fewer than even I expected. 

In another place Walpole, writing to George 
Montagu, says, 

* “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. iii. Page 309. 

f “ Woiks of Gray.” Vol. iii. Page 165. 
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“ You are very particular, I cau tell you, in lilcinp; Gray’s Odes — 
but you must remember that tbe age likes Akcnside, and did like 
Thompson : can the same people like both ? Alilton was forced to 
wait till tlie world had done admiiiug Quarles. Cambridge told me 
t’other night that my Lord Chesterfield had heard Stanley read tlicm 
as his own, but that must have been a mistake of my Lord’s deafness. 
I think this woiddhurt Gray’s dignity ten times more th;in his poetry 
not succeeding. Aly humble share, as his printer, has been more 
favomubly received.’’* 

The poet seems to have possessed a peculiarly 
nervous temperament, which attracted the attention of 
some of the idlers of the TJniversitj’- to such a degree, 
as to cause him serious inconvenience and some annoys 
ance. Under the date of March 12, 1756, 

Mr. Gray, our elegant poet,’* writes the Rev. John >Sharp, “ and 
delicate Fellow-Commoner of Peter House, has just removed to 
Pembroke Hall, in resentment of some usage he met with at the 
fonner place. The case is much talked of, and is tliis : — ^Ile is much 
afraid of fire, and was a great sufferer in Cornhill ; ho has ever since 
kept a ladder of ropes by him, soft as tbe silky cords by which 
Romeo ascended to his Juliet, and has had au won machine fixed to 
his bedroom window. 'Hie other moniing Lord Percival and some 
Petreuchiaus, going a hunting, were detennined to have a little 
sport before they set out, and thought it would be no bad diversion 
to make Gray bolt, as they^ called it, so ordered their man, Joe 
Draper, to roar out ‘ fire.’ A delicate white night-cap is said to have 
appeared at the window ; but finding the mistake, retired again to 
the couch. The young fellows, had he descended, were aetennined, 
they said, to have whipped the Butterfly 'up again. ’’f 

The foolish trick of these foolish young men, was 
attended with no worse immediate consequences to 

* “Walpole Letters.” Vol. iii. Page 313. 

f “ Nichols’ Illustrations of Literature of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” Vol. vi. Page. 805. 
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the Studious and retired scholar, than a change of 
residence from one college to another ; but we have 
reason to believe that it had a serious and permanent 
effect on his sensitive nature, and excited that dislike 
to the University he was subsequently at so httle 
pains to conceal. 

About two 3 ’’ears after the death of Mr. West, by 
the solicitation of a mutual friend, a lady, the school- 
fellows were reconciled, and the friendship of Gray 
and Walpole soon became as warm as ever. Perhaps 
there was no longer that romantic devotion which 
characterized their early intimacy, but there was on 
both sides a high appreciation of each other’s merit, 
which made the most solid foundation for friendship. 
Walpole^s first letter to Gray is dated Arhngton 
Street, Pebruary 15, 1^59r' After some inquiries 
respecting Cambridge scholars and antiquarian matters 
of no great moment, he complains of an advertisement 
of some book that was to defend him from the 
Critical Peview,” and requests the poet will deny 
his having any knowledge of it.f 

This is one of numerous instances that appear in 
the com'se of Walpole’s prolonged correspondenee, of 
his sensitiveness to public opinion, about which in 
other cases he will be fomid apparently too careless. 

“ Walpole Letters.” Vol. iii. p. 433. 

+ “ Observations on tbe account given of tbe Catalogue of Eoyal 
and Noble Authors of England, &c., &c., in article vi. of the 
‘Critical Keview,’ No. xxv. for December, 1758, wbere tbe un 
wai'rantable liberties taken witb that Avork, and tbe bonoura bl 
author of it, are examined and exposed.” 
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Among the poet’s most intimate friends at this 
period was a young clergyman, the Rev. William 
Mason, whose poetical ahilit}’’ and partialitj’^ toAvards 
classical studies were congenial to liis oAvnpecuhartastes 
and predilections. Mason became knoAAm to Horace 
Walpole, and Avas occasional!}’^ a guest at Strawberry 
Hill Avith his Mend. One of these Ausits was chroni- 
cled by their lively host under the date of hlay 5, 
1761, AAdien he says that he spent Simday as if it were 
Apollo’s birthda}^, for Gray and hlason Avere vdth 
him, and they listened to the nightingales till one 
o’clock in the morning. 

Gray in a more cheei'M spirit from this Avelcome 
resumption of old feelings and sjmipathies, vnote for 
liis schoolfelloAV, his playful ode On the death of a 
favomite cat, dromied in a tub of gold fishes.” He 
Avas now acquiring a considerable poetical reputation. 
His ode ‘‘ On a Distant Prospect of Eton College,” 
had been pubhshed by Dodsley-^i^ His Elegy having 
appeared in a magazine, and been much hawked about 
in manuscript, was given to the Avorld by the same 
publisher, and speedily ran through eleven editions. 
It was frilly as much admired as it deserved to be, 
and among other valuable friends, obtained for him 
the regard of Lady Cobham, the tenant of the man- 
sion at Stoke Pogis, Avho induced Lady Schaub and 
Miss Speed to make the visit immortahzed by the 

* This is stated to have been the first of Gray’s poems that 
appeared in print. Dr. AVarton says “ that little notice was taken 
of it” when it made its appearance. 
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poet in tlic “ Long Stoiy” — anotlier plaj^'M effort of 
Iiis^ •Nvliicli proved tlie more healthy state of his mind 
at tliis period. His odes, liowcver, and other l}n*ical 
compositions, were pronounced hj’’ tlie best ciitics so 
stirring and picturcscjuc, so grand and ^dgorous, that 
they raised his name very higli in the Hterary world, 
and the King proposed in 1757, to make liim Poet 
Laureate — an honour he then declined, considering 
it had been degTadcd by the undeserving hands into 
which it had been lately consigned. The more con- 
genial dignity of Profc.ssor of hlodern Languages and 
Visitor at Cambridge, he obtained in 17GS, blithe 
never entered upon its duties. He made some prepa- 
rations for fulfilling them, but eitlier his natural 
aversion to society, his bodily aihnents, which often 
became veiy distressing, or the laborious studies in 
which he employed his time, prevented his cairying 
his designs into execution. In this year he published 
certain poetical compositions, to which' his friend 
Walpole thus alludes. 

“ Gray has added to his poems three auoiciit odes from Norway 
and Wales. The subjects of the two first are grand and pictiu’esque, 
and there is his genuine vein in them ; hut they are not interesting, 
and do not, like his other poems, touch any passion. Our human 
feelings, which he masters at will in his former pieces, are here not 
affected. Who can care through what horrors a Runic savage 
airived at all the joys and glories they could conceive, the supreme 
felicity of boozing ale out of the skull of an enemy in Odin’s 
HaU?”A‘ 

If there is a poem in the English language, that 
* “Walpole Letters.” Vol. v. p. 197. 
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is more than any other identified with, the taste and 
feelings of the English people^ that poem is Gray’s 
Elegy. It has long been a first favourite mth all 
ranks and aU ages. The most fastidious of the 
highly educated^ and the simplest of the humbly 
taught^ uniting in one deep and sincere appreciation 
of its beauty. It will be as often found gTacing the 
boudoir of the lady of fashion as enriching the 
window-siH of the day-labourer. It is as generally 
among the first-fruits of the schoolboy’s memory as 
among the last relics of the fading recollections of 
age. All read it — all quote it — all feel it. 

The secret of this popularity lies in its intense 
nationality. The Poet has jmesented to his readers 
an evening landscape, cool, quiet, and exquisitely 
pastoral — breathing throughout that touching spirit 
of melancholy which pervades nature during her 
repose, as though the surviving hours were mourning 
for those which had preceded them to the great 
cemetery of obhvion. AH the objects in it are 
Enghsh — aU the emotions, sentiments, thoughts, 
and phrases, are intensely and purely those of Enghsh 
country hfe. We must indeed allow that Gray saw this 
Enghsh scene through a classical medium. He felt 
with a thoroughly Enghsh heart, but he thought 
only with Minmermus, and other of the Greek poets, 
who practised most successfully the eXeyos.^'' His 

* Gray was well acquainted with the principal elegiac writers 
hoth Greek and Roman, from the earhest examples of Tyrtmus and 
Calhnus, to the latest of the followers of Catullus and Ovid. 
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versification is evidently modelled on the hexameter 
and pentameter as employed by the elegiac poets of 
Greece to express their moral reflections and melan- 
choly meditations. But this relates only to the 
form and spirit of the poem — ^its material was native, 
however foreign was its style. It is as truly an 
English scene as one of Constable’s landscapes. 

The opening of the poem gives the reader 
the key note — ^that plaintive minor which mns 
through it so touchingly to the last line — and he 
at once feels that he is on holy ground with one 
of those High Priests of Nature, whose vocation it 
is to touch the contemplative mind with the purer 
and nobler impulses of humanity. The mournful 
sentiments of the poet awake a saddening echo in 
his own breast — ^the melancholy ideas are solemnly 
daguerreotyped upon his own soul. A few stanzas 
are read, and a magnetic influence unites both reader 
and poet as though they had but one spirit — ^the 
mutual sympathy thus called into action has created 
a perfect understanding, an exquisite harmony, a 
sweet and gentle communion of sentiment that, 
throughout our wide-spread family is, as the great 
poet has expressed, that ^^one touch of nature’’ 
which makes “ the W’^hole world Idn.” 

And yet this poem, unique and adnurable as it is 
— ^has been the object of that scrutinizing criticism 
which, taking our most dehcate fabrics, and placing 
them under the lens of its solar microscopic 
glance, declares its delicate tissues to be tlie coarsest 
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cordage, and its fair and even surface, the most 
unsightly of worthless materials. A critic has been 
found who could show his skilfiihiess in analyzing 
the ingredients of this incomparable composition, 
and, according to his account, he has discovered it 
to he enthely unworthy the trouble he gave to the 
analysis. He thus commences his task : — 

“ ‘ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.’ 

Dr. Warton would read, ‘ The curfew tolls — the laiell of parting 
day.’ Tlie expression, however, is inaccurate. The curfew-ie/? 
is the general expression of the old poets ; the word toll is not the 
appropriate verb ; it was not a slow bell tolling for the dead ; 
hence — 

‘ Curfew was range — ^lyghts were set up in haste.’ 

And Shakspeare, ‘ None since the curfew rung ;’ and, ‘ the curfew 
bell hath rung., ’tis three o’clock 1’ But there is another error — a 
confusion of time. The curfew tolls, and the ploiighman rctiu'ns 
from work. Now, the ploxxghman returns two or three homs before 
the curfew rings ; and the ‘ glimmering landscape’ has long ceased 
to fade before the curfew. Thus ai-e splendid images huddled 
together, and truth and nature lost sight of. ‘ The parting-dag' 
is also incorrect; the day had long finished. But if the word 
‘ curfew’ is taken simply for the ‘ evening-bell,’ then also is the time 
incorrect, and a knell is not tolled for the parting, but for the 
parted. 

‘ And leaves the world to darhness and to me.’ 

‘ Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight.’ 

Here the incidents instead of being progressive, fall back, and make 
the picture confused and inharmonious ; especially as it appears soon 
after that it was not daidi, for ‘ the moping owl does to the moon 
complain.’ ” 

In tliis way the critic proceeds through every 
stanza, showing it ^‘'the seamy side without,” with 
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an mtelligence in detecting faults never exemplified 
so conspicuously since tlie days of Aristarchus. We 
object to this hypercriticism^ as an inappticahle test. 
The features of the ApoUo, if looked at through 
Lord Losse’s gigantic telescope, would not appear 
less irregular, uncouth, and preposterous, than must 
a poetical work of this description, subjected to so 
shai^ a, scrutiny. But we are by no means satisfied 
wim the objections and exceptions so liberally brought 
against it. We regard tlie author’s use of the words 
curfew, toll, knell, &c., &;c., as belonging to those 
. poetical licenses which have always been allowed to 
^he imagination. The mathematician’s objection to 
^e of the finest epic poems ever written — ^that it 
pmved nothing — ^is about as valid as those of the 
critic to this exquisite production. 

But he is not satisfied with manifesting its faulti- 
ness.v^He proceeds in the same mechanical manner 
to dei^its originality. 

y^Uhis furrow oft tlie stubborn glebe lias broke ; 

How jocuud did tbey didve their team a-field, 

^ How bent the wood beneath their sturdy stroke.” 

‘ Stubborn glebe’ is firom Gay,” says the critic ; 
drive a-field’ from Milton, ^sturdy stroke’ fi:om 
Spencer, &c., &c.” The discoverer of these claims 
might have gone much farther in this dnection. It 
is a pity that he did not add that every word the poet 
has made use of may, wdthout any difficulty, he 
found in — Johnson’s Dictionary. Two writers em- 
ploying the same peculiar adjective surely does not 
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constitute a case of plagiarism. Gray was unusually 
clioice in liis pliraseologj^ His extremely refined 
taste made Mm difiScult to please in the selection of 
words. If ever it could be said of any one that he 
strove ^Ho gild refined gold and paint the lily” — it 
might be stated of this over-fastidious poet ; for 
nothuig was sterhng enough, nothing sufficiently 
delicate in his ideas, to satisfy him, and therefore he 
kept on adorning and enricliing till his elaborate 
workmanship occasionally lessened rather than 
increased the value of Ms materials. His cor- 
rections became an extravagance — an excess — a dis- 
figurement. 

It is not at all unusual for an imaginative writer, 
when pursMng the same train of thought, to make 
choice of some epithet peculiarly characteristic of the 
idea he is deshous of expressmg. In tMs way 
Gray may have trespassed on the property of his 
predecessors ; but in this way all modern poets have 
similarly trespassed. There must be identity of 
phrase and idea to constitute a case of plagiarism. 
Gray was very far firom being a plagiarist — ^but if 
the poverty of his invention had reduced him to 
such resources, his bias would have led hun towards 
the wiiters whom he had most studied. He would 
have become a plagiarist of Pindar and Tyrtseus — 
of Theocritus and Bion. The various examples 
which tlie critic has adduced of passages in the Elegy 
corresponding with others in various authors, aniount 
at most to those singular coincidences of phrase from 
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wliicli tlie most original minds^ when under rigid 
criticism, have rarely been found -free. 

Coleridge has defined in'ose to be, words in their 
best order,” and poetiy, '‘the best words in their 
best order,” which, with all due deference to so emi- 
nent an authorit}’-, are but unsatisfactoiy definitions. 
If good prose consists only in a mere arrangement of 
iDords, then must lie who vnites elegantly, or after 
the most approved models of his age, be more enti- 
tled to admiration than the most original mind that 
less respects the prevailing fashion. The definition is 
unsatisfactory, as it places literaiy composition too 
much on the footing of a mechanical art. We are 
not supposed to be in the bhssftil ignorance of the 
respectable M. J ourdain, when he made the astound- 
ing discoveiy that he had been speaking prose all his 
life without knovdng it. 

There is, however, much less ceitainty respecting 
what constitutes poetry. What sometimes passes for 
prose may be as much too poetical in its character to 
retain that name — as that which its manufacturers 
are pleased to caU poetry, is prosy in every distinc- 
tive featm'e. We could name several prose authors 
whose productions are rejolete with poetical passages. 
Sir Bulwer Lytton, among our own countryinen — 
Lamartine among Frenchmen — Gothe among the 
Germans, are examples ; but whenever the imagina- 
tion of the ivriter rises above the cool atmosphere of 
matter-of-fact into the warmer regions of fancy, he will' 
be certain to express his ideas in a poetical diction as 
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tliongh he lind nhaiidoiiecl the ordinary language of 
Ip hovr(j(’o{f: (jeniilhommc for the most carefully con- 
slmcled rhymes tliat ever cnriclicd an album. As 
for ])rosy wriicns of jioetiT; your steady counters of 
lingers and jinglers of words, that labour so assidu- 
o\isly lo liavc the discovery made for them that they 
have been writing all their lives only as M. Jourdain 
talkerl — their name is legion, l^oetiy is not so easy 
a thing to vTito as these gentlemen have persuaded 
themselves. 


It has been well said by a very high authority, 
that ''There is no profession on cai-tli wlucli requires 
an attention so early, so long, or so unintermitting, as 
that of poetry ; and indeed as that of literary com})0- 
sition in general, if it be such as at all satisfies the 
demands both of taste and sound logic.”^’ 

It is evident that Gray entertained the same opi- 
nion. From the first account we have of the retlrino' 

O 

sfluxthbov (o (he last recollection of the college 
recluse, we find him engaged in the same process. 
He >trt)vr; to earn tlic honoured name of ])oot, and 
.‘•lowly, and alter imtch toil, ]>nt forth his claims to 
.‘'tich a title. It is true that .several jiiodcrn authors 


have written tluar half a dozen epics in less lime than 
it tof»k him t<» produce the few odes and other trifles 
which m.ake up the sum of las poetical work.'i. But 
th<»'-i> who jiuve drawn such bills iij>on Immortality 
may rc-t a'-vuivd iliev will never get Posieriiv to 
.-ndoi-f tluoii. About tifie'-n himdr.*d litic.s coui-titute 
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ilio whole of Gray’K poems; hut oftlicsc it is not too 
imu'li i,o say, not one Avill l)c forgotten. Tliougli le.ss 
tlian a century lias elapsed since they were published, 
they liaA'C gained that credit with the present gene- 
ration which has enabled them to form a portion of 
the floating intellectual capital of the country. 

In a po.stscript to one of his letter.s to Mon- 
tague, dated July 4, 17G0, Horace "Walpole says, — 

“ My Ludv Ailcslmry l»ns boon imicb divcrlocl, and so will you 
too. Gniy is in tlicir Tioi_"libourliood. My Lady Carlisle says, ‘He 
is extremely like me in his manncr.s! They went a party to dine 
on a cold loaf, and ])asscd the day; Lady A. protests he never 
opened his lips but once, and then only said, ‘ Yes, my Lady, I 
believe so.’ ” * 

Probably it was to this society the poet alluded 
when A^Titing to his friend Dr. Clarke : — ’ 

“ For me, I am come to my re.sting- jdace, and find it vciy noces- 
gaiy, after living for a month in a house Avith three women that 
laughed from morning till night, and Avould allow nothing to the 
Bulkincss of my disj)osition. Company and cards at home, parties 
by land and Avater abroad, and (Avhat they call) doim; somcthiuff, that 
is, racketing about from morning till night, are occupations, I fiu^ 
that AYcar out my spirits.”! 

Prom the preceding extract it is clear that the 
poet did not feel at his ease in the comiDany of fine 
ladies, whose behaviour towards a person in Gray’s 
position was not likely to lessen a natural reserve, 
acquired by habits of study and want of familiarity 
with society : half the trouble the said fair ones took 
to win the attention of some shallow coxcomb, would 

* “ "Walpole Letters.” Vol. iv. p. 70. 

t “ Gray's Works.” Vol. iii. p. 353. 
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liave rendered the man of genius as communicative 
as themselves^ to a great deal better purpose ; but m 
the last century, women of this class were so absorbed 
in then own small traffic of common-places, that they 
could not give a thought to the interchange of ideas 
on anythmg lilce a liberal and comprehensive basis. 
Among the accomphshed women of the higher circles 
at tbe present day, we are willing to believe that an 
entirely different system prevails. 

An interesting illustrated edition of Gray’s 
Elegy” was pubhshed a shoiii time since in five 
different languages, besides the original — Greek, Latin, 
German, French, and Italian ; there are also versions 
in existence m Spanish and Portuguese’^ — it was 
translated into Latin by a gentleman of Jesus College 
of the name of "Wakefield. A Latin version of the 
Bard was printed at Cambridge with translations of 
the poet’s Latin Odes,” by Edward Barnaby Careen 
a fellow-commoner of Bennett College, subsequently 
a wealthy porter-brewer in Westminster, who also made 
a respectable translation of '^Juvenal.” Another 
Latin version of the Bard was published at Chester, 

An infalhble criterion of genius is its universality. 
In whatever region it may be native, it will flourish 
ill ah climates with a hke luxuriance. Ideas emanat- 
ing from the sweet South have been easily naturahzed 
in the frigid North, and the thoughts and feehngs of 
the East have been transplanted into the West with 

-• “ Gentleman’s Mngfizrae,” Nov., 1839. Page 470. 

L 2 
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Milton than a study from the antique. His odes 
from the Norse tongue and Welsh are less to our 
taste ; nevertheless, they boast a sort of barbarous 
grandeur and rude sublimity, which cannot but recom- 
mend them to the admirers of the wild and the won- 


derful. 


These poems were greatly admired by Horace 
Walpole, who got them illustrated by a clever artist. 
Our charming Mr. Bentley,” he writes, ^^is doing 
Gray as much more honour as he deserves than 
Spenser. He is drawing vignettes for his odes; 
what a valuable MS, I shall have ! ” If these vignettes 
were, however, in the style of those Mr. Bentley made 
to Mr. Walpole’s George II, they could not have 
greatly increased the value of the manuscript. In 
another place, he says: “Mi'. Bentley is with, me, 
finishing the drawings for Gray’s odes ; there are some 
Mandarin cats fishing for gold-fish which will delight 
you.”f 

We must not forget to add that the muse of 
Gray could sometimes be playful as well as profound : 
witness his ode “ On the Death 'of a Favourite Cat,’' 
and his “ Long Story.” These prove that his mind 
could very readily throw off that tender melancholy 
and tra^c grandeur which produced such noble images 
in the more perfect of his productions. 


If poets only were allowed to pronounce sentence 
on poets, we are afraid the public would often endea- 


“Walpole's Letters.” Vol. ii. p. 391. 
t Ibid. Vol. ii, p. 425. 
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voiir to apply to a higher court for a new trial, on the 
gi’ound of misdirection of the judge, or on the verdict 
being against the evidence ; and this will.be the case 
even when veiy high powers and capabihties are 
found in the judgment seat. Gray, tried by the intel- 
lect of Goldsmith, might be expected to meet with 
"at least justice nevertheless, the summing up of 
the latter partakes equallj^ of depreciation and praise. 

Goldsmith, uniting in the " Monthly Keview” a 
critique on Gray’s Odes, says : 

“ We cannot without regret behold talents so capable of giving 
pleasure to all, exerted in efforts that at least can amuse only the 
few.” 

Gray did not write his odes to amuse, he wrote to 
elevate ; and it would take the powers of calculation 
of a Babbage to enumerate the vast body over which 
this effect has been exercised since theh pubhcation. 

“Hoav imsuitcd to our national character,” continues the rival 
poet, “ is that species of poetry which rises upon us with unex- 
pected flights ; where •we must hastily catch the thought or it flies 
from us, and the reader must largely partake of the poet’s enthusiasm 
in order to taste his beauties. Mr. Gray's ‘ Odes,’ it may be con- 
fessed, breathe much of the spirit of Pindar ; but they have also 
caught the seeming obscurity, the sudden transition, and hazardous 
epithets of his mighty master; all which, though intended foi 
fjeauties, wiU probably be regarded as blemishes by the general y 
of his readers. In short, they are in some measure a represeatnt ^^ 
of-u’hat Pindar now appears to be, though not what 
^0 the states of Greece, when they rivalled 
applause, and when Pan himself was seen dancing to ^ ^ 

Although a critic of coiisiderabk 
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averred tliat 'Hlian this nothing happier could be 
said/’* we can regard it only as the impression of a 
mind so completely devoted to the natural, as to be 
ahnost insensible to the ideal. Goldsmitb’s poetry was 
of the ^‘■pure w^ell of English undefiled/’ and he looked 
upon the classic spirit of the compositions that had 
been brought under his notice, as something altoge- 
tlier alien to his imagination. Under this prejudice, 
he could only appraise Gray’s Odes as Pindar at second 
hand. Gray was much more generous in lus appreci- 
ation of Goldsmith, for when ‘‘ The Ueseided Village” 
was read to him, he exclaimed, ^^That man isajroet.” 
Goldsmith was much more hkely to appreciate the 
Elegy,” and did appreciate that exquisite poem at 
its highest value. There was a feeling in the reflec- 
tions in a country churchyard, that might claim very 
near kindred with those of the Deserted Village, 
which was not pubhshed till 1 7 TO. But diflbring in all 
its characteristics, as did the '^Odes” to the “Elegy,” 
Goldsmith could not close his mind to their strong 
claims upon his attention, and refers to passages 
from “The Bard” as equalling “anything of that 
species of composition which has hitherto appeared 
in our langniage, the Odes of Diyden himself not 
excepted.” 

Mr. J ohn Forster, in his popular biography of 
Goldsmith, endeavours to account for Walpole’s parti- 

John Forster's “ Life and Adventwes of Oliver Goldsmith. ’ 
Page 98. 
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ality for Gray, by affirming that the latter was master 
of some secrets of their earlier life, that a little affected 
his friend, and that there was that real indifference to 
popular iiiffuences in the poet, which the wit and fine 
gentleman was anxious to have credit for. ^ Thisissurely 
too hard upon the wit and fine gentleman. Walpole’s 
fondness for his favourite school-fellow was based on 
a much sounder foundation ; he loved him fr'om the 
depths of a heart, which though too often under the 
infruence of worldly affectations, could upon occasion 
open itself to the kindest and sweetest sympathies 
of human nature. He admired his genius with 
the interest of a brother, and the zeal of an enthu- 
siast. His appreciation of Gray’s poetry was far in 
advance of his warmest admirers; and notwith- 
standing the qualified praise of Mr. Forster, we 
believe in the soundness both of Walpole’s judgment 
and his friendship. 

At the time when the Rev. N ortonNicholls, L.L.B. 
became a Student in Trinity Hall, the University 
was the chosen residence of Gray : 

“ A si grail nome sorga 
Tutto il coro a inchinarsi del Parnaso.” 

It was natural . to feel gratified in being a member of 
the same learned society with so distinguished a man 
and natural to desire his notice. By the intervention 
of a common friend, Mr. Nicholls, when between 

“ Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith.” A biography 
in fom* books. By John Forster. Page 94. 1848, 
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eiglitecn and nineteen j^cars of age, was introduced to 
Gray. In a select company, in tlie course of conver- 
sation, the former, who while familiar vdth the Eoman 
and Greek, was also well acquainted vdth the Italian 
Classics, ventured to illustrate aremark "with a quotation 
from Dante ; the illustration was apt, and Gray was so 
well pleased ■v\dth it, as well as with the manners of the 
young scholar, that he addressed himself almost exclu- 
sivety to him tlie entire evening, and at parting, 
invited him to his rooms at Pembroke HaU. A lasting 
friendship was the result, and the poet from that 
time forth showed the warmest interest for the 
welfare of Mr. Nicholls, who often profitted by his 
advice. 

Preserved amongst tlie works of Gray we find 
what his Editor has styled an unfinished tragedy ” 
— if that can be called unfinished which is but barely 
commenced — the first scene of the first act, and a 
dozen lines of the second, constituting the whole of 
the tragedy in question. The title is Agiippma/’ 
and the stoiy is taken fi’om the 13th and 14th 
Books of the Amials of Tacitus — a somewhat revolting 
subject to a mind of such delicacy, and this doubtless 
was the cause of its having been so soon discontinued. 
The author of the Elegy could find no gratification in 
delineating such depraved vnetches as Nero and 
Poppoea. Panicide and adultery he probably thought 

* Nicliols’ “ Illustrations of Literatoe of the 18th Century.” 
Vol. V. p. 66. 
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were not tlie elements of higb. tragic interest. It is 
not strange then that he should have abandoned the 
subject on the threshold. 

Yet the little he attempted shows that he was 
at least capable of writing vigorous blanlr verse. 
The dialogue between Agrippina and Aceronia pos- 
sesses more of the characteristics of the Greek school 
of dramatic writmg than of the English. The subject 
however was one better suited to the terrible powers 
of an jEschylus, than the amiable feelings of a Gray. 
The indignation of the outraged mother was more 
than sufficient for him ; even here he appears to have 
been labouring up hill. A grand array of terrible 
menaces closes the scene. Agrippina hastily replies 
to the suggestions of her attendant to remove from 
a spot so fall of danger to her. 

“ Yes, I -will be gone, 

But not to Antium — all shall be confessed, 

Whate’er the frivolous tongues of giddy fame 

Has spread among the crowd ; things that but whispered 

Have arched the hearer’s brow, and rivetted 

His eyes in fearful ecstacy; no matter 

What ; so’t be strange and dreadful — sorceries, 

Assassinations, poisonings — ^the deeper 

My guilt, the blacker his ingratitude. 

And you, ye manes of ambition’s victims. 

Enshrined Claudius, with the pitied ghosts 
Of the SjBavi, doomed to early death j — 

Ye unavailing horrors — fruitless crimes — 

If from the realms of night my voice ye hear, 

In lieu of penitence and vain remorse, 

Accept my vengeance. Though by me ye bled 
Ho was the cause. ]\Iy love, my fears for him 
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your own foolish business.” Horace Walpole writes 
in September, 1749 ; — 

“ You know how out of humour Gray has been about our 
diverting ourselves with pedigrees, which is at least as wise as 
making a serious point of haranguing against the study. I believe 
neither Mr. Chute nor I ever contracted a moment’s vanity from 
any of our discoveries ; or ever preferred them to anything but brag 
and whist. Well, Gray has set himself to compute and has found 
out that there must go a million of ancestors in twenty generations 
to every body’s composition.”'^ 

Gray’s favourite pursuit was the study of Greek 
history, which was but another manifestation of his 
earhest classical predilections ; but instead of singing 
the fame of the gods and heroes of Greece in harmo- 
nious odes, his enthusiasm displayed itself in the 
endless drudgery of a chronology. This laborious 
task commences with the thirtieth Olympiad, and he 
had the perseverance to carry it on to the one hun- 
dred and thirteenth, a period of three hundred and 
thirty-two years, with a most methodical arrangement 
of nine columns in every page — each of which havmg 
its j)roper subject — one being for the Olympiad, 
another for the archons, a third for the public affairs 
of Greece, the fourth, fifth, and sixth for the philoso- 
phers, and the seventh, eighth, and ninth for poets, 
historians, and orators. 

Gibbon asks “Why did not Gray, instead of 
compiling tables of chronology and natural history, 
apply the powers of his genius to finish the philoso- 
phical poem, of which he has left such an exquisite 

-•“Walpole Letters.” Vol. ii. p. 305. 
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specimen^” The ’ question, truly, is difficult to answer. 
The most active spirits have sometimes suddenly 
determined to spend the rest of their days in the cell 
of a recluse, engaged in labours as unattractive as 
irrational. The author of our incomparable elegy 
chose in a similar manner to bury himself in his 
college, and to pass his time in what to so highly 
poetical a mind, must needs have proved a serious 
penance. Like so many other things from the 
same gifted hand, the chronology is unfinished. 

In the year 1768, Gray received a letter fi'om the 
Duke of Grafton, by the King’s command, offering 
him the professorship of modern history in the 
university, which happened at that moment to be 
vacant. Speaking of his good fortune, the poet Says : — 

“ It is the best thing the Cro-wn has to bestow (on a layman) 
here ; the salary is 40 0^ per annum ; but what enhances the value 
of it to me is, that it was bestowed without being asked. Instances 
of a benefit so nobly conferred, I believe are rare ; and therefore I 
tell you of it, as a thing that does honour, not only to me, but to 
the Minister.”*' 

Gray did not exclusively devote himself to clas- 
sical history, as has been stated in the question by 
the author of the ‘‘Decline and Hall of the Koinan 
Empire he was ardent and patient as a student of 
natural history, particularly in zoology and botany, 
and he made use of his investigations in both sciences, 
in annotation of Aristotle and other ancient historians 
of nature, with whose works he had made himself 
familiai\ Another of his favourite studies was archi- 
“ Gray's Works.” Vol. iv. p. 127. 
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tectiiral antiquities. Indeed so various were liis ac- 
quirements that we hardly know what were their limits. 

“ It is no longer a premature aimouncement,” observ^es an able 
critic, “tliat a systematical selection of notes from tbe critics, 
including the more important critical tracts at length, maybe shortly 
looked for in two volumes; and that ‘ Gray’s Notes on Plato’ will 
be separately published, with a continuation and additions. With 
regard to these last, a casual expression of Dr. Parr's, ‘ They are so 
free from affectation that I might have written them myself,’ is 
usually retailed with sundry comments on the Doctor’s egotism. 
It is more likely that the words were prompted rather by ‘ ars est 
celare artewb than by an emotion of personal vanity ; that he thought 
solely of Gray, meaning that, profound as the notes in question are, 
they are so perfectly simple that the reader might suppose them 
spontaneous effusions of his orvn, committed to paper at a former 
period.”^ 

This is high praise, but praise as honourable to 
its source as to its object. The eulogy has been 
exceeded by one who was equally capable of doing’ 
justice to the subject. Speaking of this distinguished ^ 
writer, another of his admirers observes : — 

“ Perhaps Gray was the most learned man iii Europe. Ho 
was equally acquainted with the elegant and profound parts 
of science, and that not superficially, but thoroughly. He 
knew every branch of history, both natural and civil, had read 
all the original historians of England, France, and Itaty, 
and was a great antiquarian. Criticism, metaphysics, morals, 
politics, made a principal part of hi.s plan of study : voyages and 
travels of all sorts were his favourite amusement; and he had a fine 
taste in painting, prints, architecture, and gardening. With such 
a fund of knowledge, his conversation must have been equally 
instructing and entertaining ; but he was also a good man, a well- 
bred man, a man of virtue and humanity.” 


* “Stemmata Athenensia,” 4to, 1807. By F. M. Page 7. 
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This moral excellence is the golden frame-work 
within which the poet’s intellectual merits are ren- 
dered a thousand times more conspicuous ; and, let it 
be added, they are made infinitely more useful to the 
community, and more honourable to himself. Though 
moral goodness is a dignity which under some circum- 
stances appears to have been acquired without what is 
usually called learning, it is in reality the highest 
species of intelligence ; for to practise what is wor- 
thiest is to Imow what is best, and he who acts most 
worthily, has nothing to learn. True greatness can 
never be independent of the intellect. Alexander the 
Great derives more real fame from the instruction of 
Aristotle than from the conquest of the world. Gray’s 
goodness of heart in conjunction with his greatness of 
mind as much dignified the scholar as it adorned the 
man : and the union constitutes the only true philo- 
. ,sophy. 

“There is no character without some speck," continues the 
writer from whom we last quoted, “ some imperfection ; and T think 
the greatest defect in his was an affectation in delicacy, or rather 
effeminacy, and a visible fastidiousness, or contempt and disdain of 
his inferiors in science. He also had, in some degree, that weakness 
which disgusted Voltaire so much in Mr. Congreve : though his 
mind was enlarged, his heart softened, his virtue strengthened ; the 
world and mankind were shown to him without a mask, and he was 
taught to consider everything as trifling and unworthy of the atten- 
tion of a wise man, except the pursmt of knowledge ; and the 
practice of virtue in that state wherein God hath placed us,”'^-^ 

The “ greatest defect ” alluded to by his reverend 

* Rev. Mr. Temple, Rector of St. Gluvias, Cornwall. “London 
Magazine, 1772.” 
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friend is the natural result of sedentaiy habits earned 
to the extent they were by tliis scholastic recluse, 
hlen who devote tlicmselves exclusively to a pui-suit, 
even if it bo soinewliat trifling in its character, be- 
come so prejudiced in its favour as to consider every 
other insignificant in comparison, while all their ideas 
shape themselves after the t^c set before them as the 
one object of their study. But though Gray may not 
have held indimduals less learned than liimself in 
much c.stiraation, there is no evidence to show that 
he held them in disdain. That ho was fastidious — 
somewhat over-nice in his treatment of his subject — is 
more clear. TJiis defect, however, if defect it be, does 
not arise from affectation. It is the natural. feature of 
an intellect in the highest state of refinement. He 
labomed to satisfy liis own highly cultivated taste. 
On this point it is impossible to read udthout a smile 
the following specimen of critical nonsense. 

“ When the tnstc has been almost exclusively cultivated, the 
character •^^^ll be Avithout cnerg)% and its most prominent feature 
Avill be that delicacy of feeling against Avhich Mr. Hume has entered 
60 just a protest. Gray stripped of his genius is a tolerably fair 
model of a man of mere taste, and nothing can be well imagined 
less desirable than Gray’s sickly constitution of mind. Nothing, I 
think, affords a more lively representation of intellect, thus pimy 
and passive, than those masses of animated jelly Avhich one sees at 
times scattered along the sea shore Avithout bone or tendon, that 
quiver to every blast and shrink at every touch.”--’ 

The mind of the author of the stining odes so fre- 
quently referred to, was the veiy opposite of puny or 

^ “ Beddoes on Demonstrative Evidence.” Pasie 153. 1793. 8vo. 
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passive, and the illustration wliicli concludes the 
last paragraph is likely to have been much more cha- 
racteristic of the intellect of the person who used 
it, than that which could gxasp so many branches- 
of Imowledge. But it requires a kindred taste 
thoroughly to appreciate the exquisite finish of Graj^s 
poetical productions; and to estimate his acquire- 
ments, demands a com’se of study a vast deal too 
comprehensive for the easily satisfied intellect of the 
great mass of modern readers and writers. 

We vfill quote from another obscure authority, 
but we do so to corroborate the ideas we have afready 
expressed of the extent and depth of his studies. 

“ Not to mention tlic useless jargon of the schools, grown so 
justly offensive to the public ear, the barbarism of its scientific terms 
proves in the present age, at least in the fashionable world, rather 
unfriendly to the Linna:an system. This naturalists confess. The 
late !Mr. Gray whose musical parts were so delicate and correct, was 
so struck with this deformity in a sj'stcm, in other respects so 
worthy of admiration, as to have attempted to make tlie German 
Latin of Linna3us purely classical — a task which perhaps Gray 
alone was able to perfoiTn.’'*^ 

Here is true refinement, not fastidiousness : a clas- 
sical taste, not sicldy constitution of mind.’’ The 
fact is. Gray was in no slight degree in advance of his 
age ; the majority of his contemporaries delighted in a 
coarser material than he would attempt to manufac- 
ture — ^they preferred whatever demanded the least 
amount of thought for its appreciation. Criticism, too, 
was at the period, a branch of literature, the least 

* “ Essay on the History of Mankind,” by James Dunbar, 
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cultivated of any. There certainly then existed one 
of the profoundest of critics in the person of Dr. 
IBentley, hut his labours in the Boyle Controversy 
prove how rare was the art by which he so completely 
silenced his antagonists. 

Gray excelled in infosing into a translation the 
spirit of the original, and in his Odes from the Norse 
tongue, in particular, the fidelity of his paraphrase 
has been vouched for in a manner as curious as it is 
interesting. 


“ Here, according to his locality,” observes an eminent cntic, 
“ the Caithness man witnessed the vision in which was introduced 
the song ti'anslated by Gray, under the title of ‘ The Fatal Sisters.’ 
On this subject Mr. Baikie told me the following remarkable chcum- 
stance — A clergyman told bim that while some remnants of the 
Norse were yet spoken in North Ronaldsha, he carried thither the 
translation of Mr. Gray, then newly published, and read it to some 
of the old people, as referring to the ancient history of their island; 
but so soon as he bad proceeded a little way, they exclaimed, they 
knew it very well in the original, and had often sung it to himseK 
when he asked them for an old Norse song. They called it the 
Enchantresses.”^ 


A satisfactory version of those wild and barbaric 
snatches of song, must have been among the most 
difficult of the translator’s poetical labours. The 
mind, however, that produced ^^The Bard,” was of 
close kindred with that to which we owe '' The Descent 


of Odin.” 

However inadequately appreciated, Gray was not 
without admirers in his own day, and notwith- 

» ..Lockhart's Life of Scott,” Vol.iU. p. 190. FromSh Walter's 

Diary, on board the “ Lighthouse ” Yacht, Aug. 14th, 1814. 
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standing that his reserve and recluse habits tended 
to keep them at a distance, there were some as 
enthusiastic as the most ambitious poet could 
desire. In his collegiate retreat he did all that was 
possible to shun observation, yet his solitary walks 
were not unfi’equently crossed by earnest worshippers 
who could not restrain themselves from intruding 
upon the privacy of the author of the immortal 
“Elegy,” that they might boast of being in the 
presence of so great a man.^- A visit to Cambridge 
was robbed of its chief attraction if it failed to pro- 
cure the curious visitor a passing view of the popular 
poet. His -writings though few, had diffused abroad 
a feeling for the beautiM, as earnest as it was pro- 
found, and wherever there was a mind educated to a 
proper appreciation of what was classical in poetry, there 
was sure to be an ardent admirer of the genins of Gray. 

His most celebrated contemporaries were amongst 
his warmest friends. Walpole boasted of him as his 
Gray : Warburton pubhcly and heartily admired and 
praised him. He had the respect of Hurd : the cor- 
dial approbation of Beattie, of Adam Smith, and 
Mason — in short, of every one cajiable of estimatmg 
the merits of his exquisite vein of poetry. 

Adam Smith said of him, “ Gray joins to the sub- 
limity of Milton the eloquence and harmony of PojDe, 
and nothing is wanting to render him, perhaps, the 
first poet in the English language, but to have written 
a little more.” Mason’s lines are weU-kno-vvn, — 

“ Gentleman's Magazine,” Sept., 1839. Pago 226. 
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“No more the Grecian muse unrivalled reigns, 

To Britain let the nations homage pay ; 

She sees a Homer’s fire in Milton’s strains, 

A Pindar’s rapture in the lyre of Gray.” 

A detailed notice of his writings^ in a spirit very- 
unworthy of them, has appeared in a periodical ema- 
nating from the University on which his genius 
conferred so much honour.^ We have already noticed 
the hypercritical analysis of the “ Elegy,” in a maga- 
zine to which we should more willingly refer as an 
authority in archaeology than in poetry — it is but 
justice to say, that we have seen some notices of the 
poet in this respectable publication written in a -wiser 
and kinder siDirit.f Mathias, a man of superior taste 
and scholarship, has written an Essay on Gray, which 
may be referred to -with advantage. 

The life of Gray was too short for the develop- 
ment of a genius so comprehensive : and his sedentary 
habits, no doubt, were partly the cause of its early 
termination. He kept up his school-friendships with 
many of his Eton contemporaries, particularly -with 
Cole and Walpole, and we are indebted to the former 
for the interesting account of the poet’s dissolution, 
which is now laid before the reader from his unpub- 
lished letters : 

KEY. -VVM. COLE TO THE HOH. HOKACE -W-ALPOLE. 

“ Dear Sir, “ Milton, Wednesday, August 21, 1771. 

“ Poor Mr. Gray liad been complaining some time of the gout 

* “Cambridge Portfolio.” No. 11. 4to. 1839. 

f See an able Review of the “ Cambridge Portfolio” in the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine’’ for September 1839. 
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flying about him, but had been much out of order with it in his 
stomach for a week, or thereabouts, before his death. I heard 
nothing of his being ill till the morning of the day he died, when 
Mr. Essex, in his way to Ely, called on me to acquaint me with it, and 
of his danger. In the evening I sent my servant to Cambridge to know 
hoAv he was : but he was then dying, and no messages could be 
delivered. This was on Tuesday, July 30th, and he died that even- 
ing about seven or eight o’clock. He desired to be buried very 
early in the morning, at Stoke-Pogis; so he was enclosed in a 
leaden coflSn, and on the Sunday morning following was earned in 
a hearse Irom College, which was to lie at Hodsdon that night, 
and the next at Salt Hill, in order to be near Stoke the next 
morning. 

“ He made the new Master of Pembroke HaU, his particular 
friend, (Mr. Bro^vne) his executor, who attended him to the grave, 
with a cousin who lives at Cambridge, (Miss Antrobus) and a young 
gentleman of Chiist’s College, with whom he was very intimate, but 
whose name I am ignorant of ; these, with the husband of another 
Miss Antrobus, attended the hearse to Stoke. 

“ What fortune he has left behind him, he has divided between 
these two ladies : how much that is, I know not. At first it was 
reported 8000/. between them; it is since much lessened, and, 
indeed, I suppose it hardly possible for him to have saved so much. 
His Books and MSS. are all left by him to his fHend Mr. Mason, 
with a discretionary power to print or not as he pleases. 

“ Some few days before his death he sent an express to hlr. 
Stonehewer, whom I suppose you know, to beg he would come 
doAvn to Cambridge : as Dr. Gisbrnne was accidentally with him 
when the messenger arrived, he prevailed with that physician to go 
down with him ; this was the more necessary as the Professor here 
had been sent to, and because it was in the night, refused to attend. 
But it was too late for ad^’ice ; and all that could be done was to 
malte his exit as easy as possible. 

“ There is a circumstance, though I have scarce time, which I 
must relate to you, as it appeared stialdng to me. The last time I 
saw him was at the funeral of Dr. Long, the late Master of Pembroke. 
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Yon wrote to me next dny, with n desire I would mention something 
to Mr. Gray, which I forgot. However, I sent my seiwant with your 
letter, and in mine, by way of joke, took notice to him of some in- 
decencies and slovenliness I thought I ohscn’cd in the solemnity for 
so good a master and benefactor. His answer was in jest also, — 
that they knew no hotter, having had no funeral in their chapel in 
any one’s rcmcmheranco ; that when the next happened, they would 
appl}* to mo for my advice, “which,” Iiowcvor, said he, “I hope 
won’t yet bo these forty years.” Poor man, I little thought then 
his would he the next, and so soon too ! 

I can witc no more for lime, and will be glad, verj' glad to hoar 
of your safe anival to England, and shall then wait^vith impatience 
to hear from you. The circle of one’s nearest and dearest friends 
draws cvei*)’ day smaller and .‘^mailer. I have a nice ulau for the 
gardens of Lord Ossorj*, which l^Ir. Essex drew out just when you 
act out for Paris, and which I will send to you on your arrival. In 
the meantime pray God give you a safe and happy voyage. 

“ And I am, Sir, 

“ A most obliged and faithful servant, 

“YLm. Conn.”^-' 

Tliree days later Walpolc^s correspondent resumes 
the interesting subject : — 

unv. AVM. COLE TO THE HO.N'. nOU.VCF. VVALEOLE. 

“ Dear Sir, “ Milton, Sahu-day, August 24, 1771. 

“Not being satisfied with my late answer to your letter from 
Paris, I drank my tea yesterday with the Master of Pembroke, 
that I might from the fountain head give you a more authentic 
account of the subject of yom* letter, which I gave him to peruse. 
He was very obliging and communicative ; showed me hir. Gray's 
will, executed July 2, 1770, in which, after desiring to be put into 
a coffin of well-seasoned oak, -without lining either within or 
withoutside, and to be buried in a vault contiguous to his dear 
mother, in the churchyard of Stoke Pogis, and attended to his 
grave by one of his executors, if any ways convenient ; he leaves 
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live hundred pounds to Mr. Stonehewer, the like to the "Master of 
Pembroke, and the same sum to Mr. Mason, Precentor of York ; 
to -whom he also leaves all his books, MSS., coins, medals, music — 
books, both printed and MS., with a discretionary power to do 
with his papers what he thinks proper. To his two cousins 
Antrobus, of Cambridge, as well as I can recollect, he leaves one 
thousand pounds, and to his servant fifty pounds. These, I think, 
the most considerable legacies ; and as far as I can judge, he died 
worth about six thousand pounds, having sold his paternal property, 
not being made for tenants and repairs, placing the mono)' in the 
funds, and with part buying an annuity, as I was informed, in 
order to have a fuller income. The ^Master and Mr. Mason arc loft 
residuar)’ legatees ; the latter was lately at Cambndge, and, as the 
blaster told me, talked with him about the propriety of sending 
you an account of the afiair, as the long friendship between you 
and Mr. Gray seemed to require it; but as Air. Mason was 
acquainted with you, the Master put it upon him to do so ; but he 
added, that when Mr. Mason left Cambridge, where this business 
took up all his thoughts and time, he went to his residence at 
Y^ork, where the luuTving time of the races were beginning, and 
where Lord John Cavendish was to take up his lodgings vuth him; 
so that he doubted whether he had yet wrote to you, from his 
multiplicity of business ; but made not the least doubt but you 
would soon hear from him ; and on my expressing a desire that he 
should be acquainted ^vith the contents of your trul}' afiecting 
letter, ho promised to mention the purport of it in his first letter to 
him, which would be soon. 

“All his funiiturc he divided between his cousins here, who, 
on the IMaster’s representation, sent back a pianoforte, which liad 
been given to him by Mr. Stonehewer; but, os the blaster said, 
Mr. Gi-ay had accepted of it reluctantly, not liking to put his friend 
to such an expense, he thought it right that ^Ir. Stonehewer should 
have it again. On the same principle, I^Ir. Mason designs to 
return an antique seal, representing the figure of Justice, which 
was forced upon him by Mr. Bcdingficld, a brother of the baronet, 
and a great admirer of Mr. Gray, who had been delicately scru- 
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pulous in receiving it, and knew not how to refuse it with good 
jnanners. 

“ I3y n incinornndum the !Mnstcr lately found, it appears that he 
was near fifty-five years of age, being born Dee, 2G, 171G. lie went 
off jirclty easily, considering the nature of his disorder, the gout in 
his sloinach, which occasioned a sickness and loss of appetite ; 
neither would anything stay in his stonmeh ; he complained also 
for want of proper evacuations ; and it was not till the Friday before 
he died that he had any convulsions ; at which time he was seized 
with the first, and then had them occasionally till his death on tlic 
Tuesday night following, though not to any great degree ; the 
Master sitting with him till within lialf-an-hour of his exit, 

“ He retained the use of his senses to the last, but gave proof of 
their decay a day or two before his death, which was not unexpected, 
as ho told his cousin, ‘ Molly, I shall die !’ The decay I men- 
tioned was this : seeing the muster sitting by him, he said ‘ Oh Sir, 
lot Dr, Hallifax or Dr, Ileberdcn be sent to.’ lie certainly meant 
for physical assistance ; now Dr. Hallifax, the King’s Professor of 
Law, and his acquaintance, is a Divine, and no Physician. He 
gave another proof, some few days before his death, of his appre- 
hensions of it ; for being on his couch when Professor Plumptrc and 
Dr, Glynn were consulting about him in the room, giving the 
I^Iastor the keys of his bureau, he told him where to find his purse 
and to bring him some gold to fee the Physicians, which he did ndth 
his ovm hands, and very cheerfully asked them, ‘ ^Ycll Gentlemen, 
what must this complaint of mine be called after all ?’ ‘ Certainly’ 
answered tlie Professor, ‘ the gout in the stomach ; but hoivever, ’ 
added he, ‘ don’t be uiieas)' — as we make no doubt to drive it thence,’ 
MTien he told the iMastcr where to find the purse, he said, ‘ and 
Master, if there should be any occasion for it, 5 ’ou will find some- 
thing else in the same drawer,’ meaning his "Will : wliich was all 
he said on the melancholy subject. 

“ I have been thus minute and particular', as I giress you would 
like to know the most trifling circumstances and featrrres, that out 
of the whole a more striking likeness may be formed. 

“As it was warm weather, and the distance considerable, it rvas 
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impossible to comply with tbat part of bis Will, relating to bis 
coffin, wbicb was wrajDped in lead. 

“Mr. Tyson seeing me pass by, in Free School Lane, in my way 
yesterday to Pembroke, called to me out of the window, begging 
me to come into bis chamber to look at a di’awing be bad just 
finished of Mr. Gray ; which I have a notion be intends either to 
send to you, or if he etches it, to inscribe to jmu, for I did not well 
understand him. It is veiy like him ; but I think not more so than 
the etching by Mr. Mason, which, no doubt, you have, and which he 
would persuade me is veiy unlilce, though in my opinion, his own 
is copied fi'om it.’’* 

Thus passed away one of those genuine scholars 
who live to study rather than study to live, A great 
loss, at all times, to the world, is an intelligence of so 
high an order, which never graces it but at long inter- 
vals, and is never half appreciated tiU the overworked 
frame has long mingled with the dust from which it 
sprung. Mediocrities achieve great reputations — ^they 
are ever before the public, and the pubhc are simple 
enough to imagine that names so often put forward 
must be legitimate objects of popularity. Conse- 
quently they pass unnoticed a Gray, whilst the Stern- 
hold and Hopkins of the hour become household 
deities. But justice has been done to the Cambridge 
recluse, while herds of versifiers who had in his hfe- 
time successfully elbowed him back and thrust them- 
selves before him, have sunk into complete obhvion. 

The Master of Pembroke Hall, on receiving a 
communication, through Mr. Cole, to the effect that 
Horace Walpole proposed presenting him a copy of 
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liis portrait of Gray, returned tlie foUomng reply to 
Cole : — 

“ Mr. Bro^\'nc presents his respectful compliments, and wishes to 
hear a better account of Mr. Cole's health. He desires the favour 
of jMr. Cole to express in his name to I^Ir. Walpole, his best thanks 
for the intention IMr. Walpole entertains of giving him a copy of 
the picture of Mr. Gra}'. He will be very glad of preserving such 
a memorial of Itir. Gray before his eyes as long as he lives, and at 
his death, will leave it to the College. He trusts the Society will 
be ever sensible, how honourable to the College was Mr. Gray’s 
relation to it, and that they wdll think Mr. Walpole’s present one of 
their best omaments. Pembroke Hall, Sept. 15th. 1771.”'^^ 

A portrait of Gray was of considerable value, on 
account of liis . disinclination to have bis likeness 
taken. Horace Walpole persuaded him to sit to a 
painter, that he might possess such a memorial of his 
distinguished friend, and with some difficulty over- 
came his objections. Great was the eagerness mth 
which his admirers sought either for portraits or 
engravings of Gray, after his decease ; and more than 
one print was published to satisfy their interest and 
curiosity. But their great source of interest was the 
memoir of the poet which it became known his friend 
Mason was preparing for publication. It was pub- 
lished at last, and among others to whom it was most 
welcome, was his schoolfellow Cole, who thus writes 
to their mutual friend Walpole, after he had perused 
it ; — 

“No doubt Mr. Mason has sent you Mr. Gray’s Life. I pur- 
chased it and was sorry to get to the end of it ; yet methinks there 
are some .particular circumstances that are omitted which would 
have done no discredit to the subject. Why he omits Mr. Gray’s 
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great benefaction to bimself, is ratber singular ; that a person, 
■whom he represents throughout as in very strait circumstances, 
should yet he able to bequeath to him, to the amount of one thou- 
sand five hundred or two thousand pounds, without doing injustice 
to his own relations, with several other friendly benefactions, would 
have done credit to his friend’s character, though it might have 
contradicted his insinuations of po'verty,' which was never the fact ; 
two hundred pounds per annum which Mr. Gray was always, I 
believe, in possession of, was surely more than enough to exempt 
him from that assertion. Mr. Mason had five himdred pounds, all 
his vast collection of books, two or three rooms full over his apart- 
ment, all his medals, MSS., musical instruments, and music, Sec., 
was a great benefaction to Mr. Mason, who just hints in one place, 
that his books were bequeathed to him. Why could he not tell us 
where he was bmied ? and several other particulars, which a curious 
person is always pleased to be acquainted with. But great geniuses 
must be singular, and not go on in the beaten tract : however, alto- 
gether, it has amused me much, and impressed an higher idea of 
Mr Gray’s worth, abilities, and humanity, than I was aware of, 
though so long acquainted with him.”* 

Walpole seems to have received the book in a 
different spirit — ^he was too much interested in the 
subject to find fault, and thus expresses himself in 
reply ; — 

“ I intended writing to you on Gray’s life, if you had not pre- 
vented me. I am charmed -vAuth it, and prefer it to all the biography 
I ever saw. The style is excellent, simple, and imafiected ; the 
method admirable, artful, and judicious. He has framed the frag- 
ments, as a person said, so well, that they are fine drawings, if not 
finished pictures. For my part I am so interested in it, that I shall 
certainly read it over and over.”f 

Walpole entered into other particulars in defence 

* MS. April 9th, 1775. 

f “ Walpole’s Letters.” Vol. v. p. 413. 
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of tlie biogi’aplier, who he thought had done his duty 
mth skill and judgment : and excuses the omissions 
•which had so strongly excited Cole’s indignation. It is 
curious to observe, by his reverend friend’s reply, how 
readily the latter submitted to his judgment — he backs 
out of all his objections with equal rajDidity and good 
humom', stigmatises his own opinion as absurd, and is 
■willing to take that of the Lord of Strawberry Hill, 
without the slightest reservation ; but this was emi- 
nently characteristic of the antiquarian. He looked 
U23 to Walpole with a reverential resj^ect, and would 
no more have thought of opposing his decision — 
(unless perhaps in jDolitical matters, in which he as- 
sumed some independence) — than of contradicting 
any of the thirty-nine articles. 

“ Althougli your last favour,” he writes, “ is a complete censure 
and refutation of my absurd opinion, relating to the execution of 
some part of Mr. Gray’s life, it is yet so just, so able, so demonstra- 
tive, that one must be obstinate beyond measure, not to be convmced. 

I assure you I am thoi-oughly : and tliough I may retain the vulgar 
prejudices of antiquarianism in wishing to see minutioj and things 
not worthy public notice — ^having been all my lifetime collecting 
such scraps — ^yet your most sensible stricture on that part of thb 
letter, as well as respecting Mr. Mason’s gratitude, is set in a light 
so convincing and Ml, that a man must be lost to all sense and feel- 
ing, not to subscribe to it. I find the University people much 
divided about it ; the Seniors think his Reflections on their method 
of Education, his unnecessary sarcasm on poor Dr. Waterland, and 
general disgust at a place he chose for his constant residence, might ■ 
as well have been omitted ; but all concur in admiring his poetry, 
descriptions, and letters. I am surprised at what you mention 
relating to the slow sale in London ; in Cambridge, above a fort- 
night ago, Mr. Woodyer had sold forty copies, and Merrill as many, 
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and had they more, could have disposed of them ; and I am told that 
a new edition is alreadj’- at the press,' — this looks as if the first im- 
pression was all vended.”'^-' 

A characteristic portrait we introduce Iiere, from 

the poet’s own pen, as contained in one of his inimi- 

« 

table letters ; — 

“ As I am recommending myself to your love, methinlcs I ought 
to send you my picture (for I am no more what I was, some circum- 
stances excepted, which I hope I need not particularize to you) ; you 
must add then to your former idea, two years of age, a reasonable 
quantity of dullness, a great deal of silence, and something that 
rather resembles, than is, thinldng; a confused notion of many 
strange and fine things that have swam before my eyes for some 
time, a want of love for general society, indeed, an inability to it. 
On the good side you may add a sensibility for what others feel, and 
indulgence for their favdts and weaknesses, a love of truth, and 
detestation of everything else. Then you arc to deduct a little im- 
pertinence, a little laughter, a great deal of pride, and some spirits. 
These are all the alterations I Icnow of — you perhaps may find 
more. 

“ Think not that I have been obliged for this refonnation of 
manners to reason or reflection, but to a severer schoolmistress, 
Experience. One has little merit in learning her lessons, for one 
cannot help it ; but they are more useful than others, and imprint 
themselves in the very heart. 

Johnson was no admirer of Gray’s letters — ^they 
did not approach his imposing scholastic style, there- 
fore he failed to appreciate them. Sir James Mac- 
kintosh pronounces them an imitation of Madame de 
Sevigne in a collegiate spuit ; and Co'wper rated very 
Iqw the later portion of the series. Another authority, 

* MS. Aprd 18, 1775. 

^ Letter to West. “ Life of Gray.” 
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who possessed considerable influence in his day, says 
of them : — 

“ Gray's letters very mucli resemble what his conversation was. 
He had none of the airs of either a scholar or a poet; and though on 
those and all other subjects he spoke to me with the utmost freedom, 
and without any reserve, he was in general company muchj more 
silent than one could have wished.’’’’^ 

TMs want of sociality was a general complaint 
against him. Even his old friend, Horace Walpole, 
could not help joining his voice to the rest ; — 

“ I agree with you most absolutely,” he un-ites, “ in your opinion 
about Gray; he is the worst company in the world. From a 
melancholy turn, from his living rcclusely, and from a little too 
much dignity, he never converses easily ; all his words are measured 
and chosen, and formed into sentences ; his writings are admirable ; 
he himself is not agreeable.”! 

Poor Gray ! he possessed too many thoughts to 
have many words — a very common case with the stu- 
dious and intellectual. 

Of the fidehty of the prints that were published 
of him we are enabled to judge by the opinions of 
those amongst his friends who knew him best : — 

“ Pray,” writes Cole, “ are you satisfied udth Mr. Gray’s print ? 

I am by no means. It gives him a sharpness, a snappishness, a 
fierceness that was not his common feature, though it might occa- 
sionally be so. The little etching of him by Mr. Mason, since copied 
by Henshaw, conveys a much stronger idea of him to me.”| 

“ The print, I agree with you,” replies Walpole, though like, 
is a very disagreeable likeness of him. It gives the primness he 


* Forbes’ “ Life of Beattie,” 
f “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. ii. p. 240. 
X M.S. April 18, 1775. 
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my head to be printed, you will put me out of mine. I conjure 
you immediately to put a stop to any such design. Who is at the 
expense of engraving it I know not, but if it be Dodsley, I will 
make up the loss to him. The thing as it was, I know, will make 
me z’idiculous enough ; but to appear in proper person at the head 
of my works, consisting of half-a-dozen ballads in thirty pages, 
would be worse than the pillory. I do assure you, if I had received 
such a book, with such a frontispiece, without any warning, I do 
believe it would have given me the palsy.”* 

Walpole was obliged, to write immediately to 
pacify him. f The idea of giving an engraved portrait 
was abandoned. The book came out with Bentle3^’s 
illustrations only. 


* Some writers accuse him of being somewhat finical in his 
appearance, and the following stanza is said to have been suppressed 
from Beattie’s “Minstrel,” in consequence of alluding too freely 
to this foible : — 

“ Fret not thyself, thou man of modern song, 

Nor violate the plaster of thine hair ; 

Nor to that dainty coat do ought of wrong ; 

I Else how mayest thou to Ca3sar’s hall repair. 

For sure no damaged coat may enter there.” 

“ Gentleman’s Magazine,” Dec., 1837. Page 565. 
f “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. ii. p. 463. 
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CHAPTER 


■WALPOLE, AS AUTHOR, PRINTER, ANE PUBLISHEE. 

Early in the year 1753 commenced Walpole’s 
comiection mth a new periodical which had just been 
started under the title of “The World.” It was 
similar in character to the “Guardian,” “Idler,” 
“ Tatler,” and other members of that numerous 
family of journals that a hundred jmars ago enter- 
tained the to-YTi eveiy week Avith hght sketches of 
society, varied by didactic essays and quizzical attacks 
upon the folhes of the times, vdthout aiming to lead 
public opinion in literature or politics. His first con- 
tribution forms Ho. VI. of this work, and is a playful 
description of the arts used by managers of theatres 
to attract audiences by extraordinary exhibitions that 
cannot be said to have any connection with the legiti- 
mate drama. The miter also alludes to some curious 
expedients had recourse to in those days for producing 
the necessary illusions, and this leads to his mention- 
ing other “natural improvements,” to wit, landscape- 
gardening and modelhng in confectionary, the absur- 
dities of which he hits off -with admirable humour. 

N 2 
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Indeed^ for this style of composition there can be no 
question that the talents of Walpole were peculiarly 
fitted, and had he chosen to devote himself to its 
cultivation there can be but little doubt that he would 
have succeeded to the post that had been left vacant 
since the death of Addison. 

A fortnight later he contributed another i^aper, but 
it was on a veiy different theme — this being the “ For- 
tunes of Theodore, King of Corsica,” then a prisoner 
for debt in the King’s Bench. It is a curious pajDer — 
half pathetic, half humorous : for it was scarcely 
possible to treat the subject in any other way — the 
sublime and the ridiculous being always in such close 
approximation in the history of tliis unfortunate Sove- 
reign. 

His name was Theodore Antony Baron Newhofij 
and he was born at Metz about 1696 ; he belonged 
to a class by no means rare, even at that period, of 
gentlemen adventurers, who pushed themselves for- 
ward whenever they could find an opening, and some- 
times attained a very eminent, if not a veiy enviable, 
position. Baron IST ewhofif pushed himself on to various 
extraordinary elevations, and at last arrived at the 
distinction of a crown, — ^becoming Sovereign of the 
Island of Corsica. King Theodore, however, does not 
appear to have reigned either veiy long or veiy 
happily, for in a short time afterwards he was a 
fugitive, and soon reduced to wandering about from 
kingdom to kingdom, finding his only revenues in his 
wits 
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He visited England more than once — the last 
time in 1748-9, when he shortly fell into such distress 
that he was forced, for a subsistence, to have recourse 
to arts which, had he survived to these severe times, 
would have made liim liable to a communication from 
the Society for the Suppression of Mendicity. Sub- 
scriptions were raised for liim, but he disgusted his 
friends by intimating that they fell very short of his 
expectations. His Majesty became a prisoner for 
debt, and subsequently took the benefit of the Insol- 
vent Act, surrendering his kingdom for the advantage 
of his creditors, who, however, it is believed, gained 
nothing by the transfer, Theodore remained in the 
Liberties of the Fleet till December, 1756, when, 
taking a chair, for which he had no money to pay, he 
went to the Portuguese Minister, in Audley street, 
but not finding him at home the Baron prevailed on 
the Chairman to carry him to a tailor’s in Chapel 
Street, Soho, who, having formerly known him, and 
pitying his distress, harboiu’ed him in his house. 
Theodore fell ill there the next day, and, dying in a 
few days, was buried in the churchyard of St. Anne, 
in that parish,’" 

Walpole has recorded several amusing traits of this 
personage, who figured very prominently in the gos- 
siping annals of the period. The Countess of Yar- 
mouth appears to have felt some symjDathy for an 
adventurer so much less fortunate than herself The 
Earl of Granville, and several merchants in the city, 
“ Loicl Orford’s Works,” Vol. i. p. 157. 
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interested tliemselves for the msolveht monarch : 
but he tiled to make so good a market of his 
misfortunes, that the majority withdrew their sub- 
scriptions. Dodsley, the publisher of ^'^The "World,” 
was among those who endeavoured to set the poor 
Edng upon his legs again, but the only return 
he obtained for his kindness appeared in the shape 
of a lawyer sent by ^^his iMajesfy’' to threaten him 
with a prosecution for publishing hlr. "Walpole’s 
paper respecting him in that periodical, on the grounds 
that it had prevented the TCing of Corsica receiving 
contributions from many persons who had previously 
been disposed to relieve his necessities. iSTotwith- 
standing these questionable proceedings, the author, 
after his Majesty's death, exercised his influence and 
purse to obtaiu him Christian burial, and flimish his 
grave with a monument. In a letter bearing the 
date >September 29th, 1757, he thus alludes to his 
charitable exertions in favour of the defunct. 

I am putting up a stone in St Anne's Churcliyard for Eing 
Theodore. When I sent the inscription to the vestry for the appro- 
bation of the minister and church'svardenS; they demurred, and took 
some days to consider whether they would suffer him to be called 
King of Corsica. Happily they have acknowledged his title. Here 
is the inscription : over it is a crown exactly copied from his coin; — 

‘ >'Xin THIS PHiCE IS I^'XEJSEEI> 

THEODOSE, HIITG OF COESICA, 

"WHO DIED IXT THIS FAEISH DEC. 11 , 1756 . 

I3I3IEDIAEEET AFTEE EEAVi:VG THE EEUG's BE>'CH PBISOX', 

BY THE BENEFIT OF THE ACT OF I>rsOEVEXCY : 
jy COA'SEQUE^rCE OF WHICH HE REGISTEEED HIS KI>'GDOH OF 

CORSICA 

FOB THE USE OF HIS CEEDITOKS. 
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The grave, great teacher, to a level liringB, 

Heroes aucl beggars, galley-slaves and kings. 

But Theodore this Ic'^son learned ere dead ; 

Fate poured its lessons on his living licad, 

Bc^to^vcd a kingdom and denied him bread.’ “* 

Walpole’s next contril^ution fomis No. X. of 
“ Tlie AYorld,” and is an ainnsing dissertation on the 
difficulties thro'wn in the ■wa}’’ of tlio projoer obsei'V- 
ance of Saints’ days, ])y the rcccnf reformation of 
the calendar ; notwithstanding wliicli, however, it is 
asserted that the Glastonbmy Thorn i obstinately con- 
tinued to respect its old anniversary. In the fom- 
teenth number there is from the samb pen a pleasing 
paper on female correspondence, introducing two 
curious letters — one from the limpcror Maximilian to 
his daughter ]\Iargaret, Duclicss Dowager of Saxon}^, 
Governess of the Nctlierlands, the other from Amie, 
Countess of Dorset and Pembroke, tohSir Joseph Wil- 
liamson. f He did not contribute again to tliis publica- 
tion till tlie twenty-eighth number; and the paper there 
published has generally been considered his happiest 
effort. It is one of those extravagances in wliich a 
liumourous vniter is sure to appear to advantage. He 
insists that old women arc tlie most proper objects of 
love, and cleverly brings forward instances in which 
very venerable Venuses have excited the most ardent 
passion in individuals of the other sex. 

It was nearl}^ a year and a half before The 
World” gave its readers another production from the 

•‘'Walpole Letters.” Yol. iii. p. 323. ! 

t Secretary of State in the reign of Charles IL 
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same source. The subject is, True politeness 
and it contains an amusing reference to t'l^® extreme 
civility of certain highwaymen, who were l^-'o^ous for 
plundering their victims with the most p'orfoct good 
breeding. The next paper from Mr. "^alpole fol- 
lowed at a still greater interval ; it shows '^1^® author s 
growing taste for antiquarian reading, from which 
the chief ^Dortion of its materials are drawT^ these 
relate to some curious features in the logacies and 
penances of our ancestors. 

The author -wrote a sequel to a pape*' written by 
James Tilson, Esq. on suicide, setting the subject in as 
ludicrous a light as it was possible to pE®® fr- This 
seems to have been his last contributi(^^ I'® ^^The 
World,’’ which, about this time, ceas^^ I'® exist. 
Nevertheless Mr. Walpole wrote two or fill’s® addi- 
tional papers ; one, at least, was politi®^!; another 
contained a clever ridicule of the miiltiplicity of 
books — an abuse, by the way, ^ which has of late years 
increased at least ten-fold. The last of tP® series was 
a sort of contribution to the Curiositie® ®1' Eitera- 
ture,” relating to the kingdom of China- 

Mr. Walpole’s contributions to ^^T^® World’ 
attracted considerable attention in the hig^®^ circles; 
and the author ajipears by no means dissatisfied 
either with them or the popularity they eAi®y®^- Et® 
Avrites to a friend, — 

“ I inclose a ‘World’ to you [No. 28, ‘ Old woni®^ most proper 
objects for love’], which, by a stoiy I shall tell you’ ^ called 

mine. I met Mrs. Clive two nights ago, and told h*^^’ ^ 
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the meadows, but would walk no more there, for there was all the 
world. ‘ Well,’ says she, ‘ and don’t you like the “ World ?” I hear 
it was very clever last Thursday. All I know is, that you will meet 
some of your acquaintance there.’ 

This periodical had the good fortune to abtain the 
approbation of some among its readers, who bore the 
reputation of being diflS.cult to please. 

“ Send me no translations,” mites Ladj^ Wortley Montagu to 
her sister, “ no periodical papers, though I confess some of the 
‘World’ entertained me very much, particularly Lord Chesterfield 
and Horry Walpole ; but whenever I met Dodsley I mshed him 
out of the world with all my heart. The title was a very lucky 
one, because as you see productive of puns world without end, 
which is all the species of wit some people can either practise or 
understand.” f 

There is no doubt the pages of ^^The World” 
were made as entertaining as the best miters of the 
day could render them, and the welcome it received 
from society may readily be imagined when it is 
known that its principal contributors were Lord Ches- 
terfield, Lord Bath, Mr. W. Whithed, Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, Horace Walpole, Soame Jen- 
nings, Mr, Cambridge, and Mr. Coventry ; and the 
editor was Mr. Edward Moore, the author of several 
works of considerable repute. If “ The World” does 
not always reach the playful Hvacity of The Spec- 
tator,” two Addisons were not to be expected in a 
century; as a collection of light and agreeable essays, 

“ Walpole Letters.” Vol. iii. p. 9. 

f “ Lady Wortley INIontagu’s Letters.” Edited by Lord Wharu- 
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llio Avork deserves to find an lionouralde position in 
every collection of eleo-ant literature. --’ 

Early in tlie month of Eohniary of this year, 
Avhile Mr. AYalpolc was in town, a fire broke out near 
St. James'S Street. It was a spectacle he could not 
resist seeing, for he considered it “the onl}’’ honid 
siofht that is fine T’ On the finst alarm he thru.st his 
feet into his sli]'>per.s, flung on an embroidered suit 
that hung on the chair, ran to Bury Street, and 
wa.s soon in the midst of snow, dirt, confusion, and 
teri-or. 

“ It NYould litive luatlo u pictmc,’* ho adds in montioniii'x the 
occurrence — “ the honor of the fhunc.s, the snow, the day breaking 
willi diflicully tlirongli .so foul a night, and iny lignre party per 
pale, mud, and gold. It p»U me in mind of Lady Alargarct Her- 
bert's jirovidcnce, who asked somebody for a pnih/ ))attoni for a 
night-cap, ‘ Lord,’ said they, ‘ what signifies the pattern of a 
nightcap?’ ‘Oh. child.’ said she ‘but you know in case of fire.’”f 

He was le.ading a busy life tit this time, — politics 
and the fine arts, literature and liricks and tnortar, by 
turns enoTossino; his attention. This he mentions in 
the following letter, written early in March of the 
same year ; — 

“You knowhow late I \ised to rise; it is worse and worse, I 
stay late at debates and conimittee.s : for with all our tranquillity 
and my indilferenco, I think I am never out of the House of Com- 
mons ; from thence it is the fashion of the writer to go to vast 


“ The World’’ has been reprinted, Ave believe, more than 
once. The duodecimo edition, in six volumes, long formed a 
favourite portion of the “ British Essayists.’’ 

-|- “ Walpole Letters,” Yol. iii. p. 102, 
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uBSCinblios, ^vllicIl arc followed b)' vast suppers, and those by balls. 
Last week I was from two at noon till ten at night at the House : 
I came home, dined, new-di'essed myself entii'ely, went to a ball at 
Lord Holdcrness’s, and stayed till five in the morning.”-" 

He acknowledges a partiality for dancing and 
other fashionable amusements ; and endeavours to 
excuse his dissipation by stating that others were 
equally blameable. No one, however, knew better 
how to employ his time profitably, and whilst he was 
representing himself an idler, he was in fact engaged 
in a variet}’' of occupations that scarcely left him any 
leisure. 

On the 12th of May, 1757, much curiosity was 
excited in the pubhc mind by the ajDpearance of a 
brochure, entitled “ A Letter from Xo Ho, a Chinese 
Philosopher at London, to his friend Lieu Chi, at 
Peldng.” It was a weU written quiz upon the 
political absurdities of the time, assuming to have 
proceeded from an intelligent Chinese ; and it took 
so well, that though mitten in an hour and a half,f 
and sent to the press the next day, it passed through 
five editions in a fortnight. In the same 3^ear was 
written ‘‘ An Inquiiy into the person and age of the 
long-lived Countess of Desmond.” This paper 
endeavoured to throw some light upon the history of 
the female Methuseleli, whose j^rolonged existence 
liad been a puzzle to more than one hi-storiaii. 

-‘Walpole Lettere.” Vol. iii., p. 10-1. 

I' So Walpole declares lu a letter to Maim, Mav 19, 1757. 

Clive told the author he would be sent to the Tower for writing it : 
to which he replied, “ Well, my father was there before me ” 
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Authorities vary as to licr age, some allowing one 
hundrecl and forty years, others adding to it at least 
ten years more ; but in general they made their 
account of her sufficiently marvellous, Mr. Walpole 
will not allow her more than a hundred and forty-five 
years ; he puts together some interesting memoranda 
respecting her fiimily, and at the end adds a postcript 
Avhich states that he had examined the portrait of 
the Countess at Windsor, and discovered an inscrip- 
tion on the hack of the picture, wliich proved beyond 
question that the venerable lady had never sat for 
it — the original having been quite a difibrent person. 

At this time Prospero Lambertini wore the tiara ; 
and proved himself one of the best and wise.st of the 
Moman Pontilfs, The virtues of the holy fi\ther had 
become knovii to Mr. Walpole, and meeting with a 
portrait of him, he vTote under it this inscription : — 

I’llOSrKKO I,AMlUaiTI.NI, 
lusuor or noMi:, 

15V ijir XAMr OF r.r.NF.DicT xiv; 

WHO, TUOUGII AX AISSOI.UTi: rKixci:, 

KKIGXKD AS IIAKMI.IiSS 
AS A UOGi: OF VF.XICE. 

HE RESTORED THE EUSTRE OF THE TIARA 
BY THOSE ARTS ALOXE 
BY WHICH ALOXE HE OBTAIKED IT, 

HIS VIRTUES. 

BELOVED BY FAFISTS, 

ESTEEMED BY PROTESTANTS, 

A PRIEST AVITHOUI INSOLENCE OR INTERESTEDNESS, 

A PRINCE WITHOUT FAVORITES, 

A POPE AVITHOUT NEPOTISM, 

AN AUTHOR AYITHOUT A’^ANITY : 
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IjST short, a man 

■whom: neither wit nor power cohed spoil. 

THE SON OP A favorite MINISTER, 

BUT ONE 'WHO NEVER COURTED A PRINCE NOR WORSHIPPED A CHURCHMAN, 
OFFERS, IN A FREE PROTESTANT COUNTRY, THIS DESERVED INCENSE 
TO THE BEST OF THE ROMAN PONTIFFS. 

MDCCEYII. 

This was forwarded by the author to Sir Horace 
Mann, who among others of his Florentine friends, 
showed it to the Ahhate Nicolini. This gentleman, after 
translating it, enclosed it to the Cardinal Archiato, 
by whom it was shonm to the Pontiff. Such a 
testimonial from a stranger, afforded the Pope very 
great gratification. He caused the inscription to he 
copied and sent to all his friends, and no less 
modestly than gratefully expressed his sense of the 
honour that had been conferred upon him.* 

It appears as if Walpole had, at an early period, 
entertained an idea of illustrating in some way the 
history of art in this country, for in Vertue’s 
Diary” there is an entry, in the month of June, 
1746, to the following effect: — 

“ Horace Walpole, Esq., came to me. After I had shewn him 
many works I was then about, he asked me whether I had not some 
other work in hand besides these. It surprised me, because I had 
not mentioned anything about the painters’ heads, history, &c.”f 

“ Lord Orford’s Work,” Vol. i. p. 218. In writing to a friend 
at Bologna, the Pope is stated to have said : “ Non mandiamo tutto 
al nostro Canonico Peggi, accio conosca che siamo come le statue 
della facciata di San Pietro in Vaticano, che a chi a nella piazza e 
cosi lontano, fanno una bella comparsa, ma a chi poi -viene vicino, 
fanno figui-e di orridi Mascheroni.” 
t “ Vertue’s MSS.” 
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Probably be had heard of the researches and 
inquiries which the engraver had been making in 
illustration of the progxess of Art in England_, and 
^vished to ascertain the exact nature and direction of 
his labours. On being duly informed, he took no 
further steps to fulfil his own designs, and was 
shortly afterwards too much engrossed with farther 
transformations of Cliop Straw Hill, to devote himself 
to the task of chronicling the advancement of the 
Fine Arts ; but two events contributed largely to 
bring back his attention to the subject — one being 
the death of Vertue, and the transfer to him of all 
his papers, by purchase, from his widow ; and the 
other, the partial completion of his numerous imj^rove- 
ments at his gothic mansion, and the setting up of 
a private press within its precincts, as a means of 
affording him constant literary occupation. This 
plan of turning amateur printer had been adopted 
on more than one occasion by gentlemen of. easy 
circumstances, either to pubhsh their own produc- 
tions, or to re-prmt scarce works for circulation 
amongst the increasing brotherhood of antiquaries. 

Having set up a press, vdth a due proportion of 
types, the next thing was to set up a jDrinter. 
Walpole was not long before he met with the sort 
of man he wanted. William Pobinson, the first 
person engaged to conduct the StraAvberry HiU press, 
is thus described by liis employer in a letter dated 
August 4, 1757: 

“ lie lias the most sensible looh in the M ovhl : Garnck said lie 
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would uivc nny money for four nrtor- ‘•tscli « _\«''.-_di> y uro 

more Iviclinnl tho'niinl’‘’ tlsnn fi.'srrifV.'i^ov.n : hot v. Imt' V, r In'^- e\(“i 
nrc. lii*; lic.'ul m Iri'-h. Lonkini: for •'on^ Oii's” I -oun'.' d in n 
drawer, I pcrceivinl n pirecl of rojnan’.so won!'- in n hr;,'o 

Iranil, In'iiinninu n le'ter*. he ‘■'v%y me il, y\i h f- it. w.\i''U 
convince'^ mo that it wn^ left on pr.rpo./-; it i«- xlv gro-.i- t i! i‘U ry 
to me. courlu'd in mo<-t ridieuloim ferajv. of poetry, v.hirh he h o. 
retained from tlnnt:-' h*' hn*- jmintrd : htn j; v.jli 1h -t d. <rsih “ it^ -lf. 

■ ‘ Sir.— I date tlii*^ from shady hov.i r-, juxl.jirs;- ^ 

nmnrtinthim' Ylifidie. — eh hy old I',',t!nr * nie — 

fair Twichenham''' luvnriom- sh.a'h - — Kirinaond’*' m ar so johoour. 


where p'oat (Jeor;:** th** Kint: re'-id* V*m v/ill woj’thr a' tny 
prolixity — in my In^t I ii-fonm d you t!r.t I v.a'. uoin*^: iii'.o the 
country to tnni'-aet hu‘.inf-'-s for n private oeut’eman. 'J Ite it'JSth'. 
man i« the llonouralde Horatio AValjioh-. v uj to th'* late orcat Si; 
Itnhcrt Walpole, who i*- ^'e^y sttidiot!*.. and an ridtm'ter of nil lim 
liberal arts and ‘■oicnees ; mnonrt't the re t h.e admire., jointin'^, 
lie has fitted out a eomjdete printini'-hou-e at hi.- ronntri -'■< ,it, 
and h.as done me the fivour to niah'* m<' .-ole ma'i:te<'r mid opi r.uor 
(there being no one Imt my-elf.) AW no n of itvoius * 1 wls to his 
house, courts lii.- company, and admitvs his und> r.s'anding ; what 
with his own and their oritini's, I ln!ie\e I ‘hall hi' pretty well 
employed. 1 Imve plea'cd him. and I )u>pe t<> rfmtimie m to do. 
Xotliing can he more warm than the weather has heen here this 
time jiast ; they have in I.^mdon, hy the help of ghosts, roasted in 
the Artillery Ground, fowls and fjuartcr.s of lamb. 'J1ie coolest 
days that I have felt since May last, are eipial to, nay far exceed 
the wannest that I ever felt in Ireland. 'I'he place I am in now, is 
nil niy comfort from the heat — the situation of it is elose to the 
'niames. and is lUchmond Gardens (if you were ever in tliem) in 
miniature, surrounded hy hnwei-s, groves, cascades, nml ))oiuls. and 
on a rising giouud, not very common in this jiart of the country — 
the building elegant, the furniture of peculiar taste, mngnifieonl 
and superb, lie is a bachelor, and .sjiends bis lime in the studious 
rural taste — not lilcc bis father, lost in the wontber-boaten vessc'l of 


.state — ^many people censured, hut liis eouduet was fur belter iban 
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our late pilot? nl llic lielm, niul more to the interest of England — 
they follow his advice now, iii’^tcnd of provolcing a war, for that was 
ever against England's interest.’ 

“ I langhed,” added Horace 'W'nljKde “ for an hour, at this 
])icUn'e of myself, which is much more to the studious magician 
in the enchanted opera of Ilinaldo: not hut Twickeidiam Iras 
n I’omantic gcntcelness that would figure in a more luxurious 
climate.” 

Walpole appcfiv.s to have taken a prejudice against 
his imaginative Caxton, and the latter found his 
master not quite so liberal a patron as he had antici- 
pated, for, under the dale of March If), 1759, ^Ye hiid 
the lord of Strawljerry Hill statintf : — 

“ At present, even my j)rcss is at a stoj) ; my printer, who was 
a foolish Irishman, and who took himself for a genius, and who 
grow augij when I thought him extremely the former, and not the 
least the latter, has left me, and I have not yet fixed upon another.”! 

Walpole seems to have been unfortunate in his 
coadjutors, both artistic and litcraiy. At first they 
please extremely, but in a short time their faults 
come out in startling relief. Even had Mr. Robinson 
been a little enthusiastic, andatrifie too self-conceited, 
his patron might have humoured both these foibles, 
and have retained him in his establishment. But w^e 
think he exaggerated the poor printer's failings, and 
too readily fell into the very common error of j)eople 
of his condition, of determining that those of humbler 
rank to their owm, with whom they come into con- 
tact, can have no other objects than to deceive and 
defraud them 

“ Walpole Letters.” Vol. iii., p. 309. 

f Ibid. Vol. iii., p. 439. 
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The maiden production of Walpole’s press was 
his friend Gray’s two odes^ of which he printed a 
thousand copies in quarto, in the year 1757 ; this was 
followed in the same year by a translation of jDarfc 
of Paul Hentzner’s Travels, of wliich he printed two 
hundred and twenty copies in small octavo. Writmg, 
in July of this year, he appears impressed with the 
importance of his new occupation, good-humouredly 
adding a kind of travestie of Pope — 

“ Some have for wits, and tlien for poets pass’d ; 

Turned 2}}'infet's next, and j)rovod plain fools at last.” 

He sent specimens of his typography to Sir 
Horace Mann, at Florence, and to most of his friends 
in England. To the former he says, September 3, — 

“ I hope soon to add another volume to your packet from m}’ 
press. I shall now onlj* print for presents ; or, to talk in a higher 
style, I shall only give my Loim-e editions to pri^y councillors and 
foreign ministers.” 

The Strawberry Hill press, soon became a hobby, 
and the ovmer felt proud of exliibiting it to the 
wondering inspection of his Hsitors. In the summer 
of 1757 he writes — 

“ T’other day my Lady Rochfort, Lady Townshend, Miss Bland, 
and the Knight of the Garter dined here, and were carried into the 
printing office and were to see the man print. There were some lines 
ready placed, which he took off ; I gave them to Lady Townshend ; 
here they are — 

‘The Press Speaks. 

‘ From me wits and poets their glory obtain ; 

Without me their wit and their verses were vain. 

Stop Townshend, and let me but paint what you say ; 

You the fame I on others bestpw, will repay.’ 

VOL. II. 
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Still the tragic plays of Voltaire possess no ordi- 
nary merit; they are indeed artificial productions; but 
in them the higher powers of the intellect have been 
taxed almost to their ftiUest extent. 

Though they are generally poetical, it may be 
doubted whether they are ever poetry. In Merope,” 
in the “ CEdipe,” and in the rest of his dramatic 
classical works, we see not exactly an electrotype 
representation of the master-pieces of the dramatic 
genius of the Greeks, for that would be a fac-simile, 
but an electrotype from a b^-dly executed copy in the 
French taste, of an imperfect fi'agment from the 
antique. Of one of these plays, Walpole has left us 
an account in his own caustic vein, which clearly 
expresses his opinion of Voltaire as a dramatic 
poet. 

When in Paris in September, 1769, he writes to 
his friend John Chute, Esq., 

“ Voltaire has published a ti’agedy called ‘ Les Guebres.’ Two 
Roman Colonels open the piece ; they are brothers, and relate to 
one another, how they lately in company destroyed, by the Empe- 
ror’s mandate, a city of the Guebres, in which were their own 
wives and children ; and they recollect that they Avant prodigiously 
to Imow w'hether both their families did perish in the flames. The 
son of the one and the daughter of the other are taken up for 
heretics, and thinking themselves brother and sister, insist upon 
being married, and upon being executed for their religion. The son 
stabs his father, Avho is half a Guebre too. The high priest rants 
and roars. The Emperor arrives, blames the pontifi" for being a 
persecutor, and forgives the son for assassinating his father (who 
" does not die) because — I don’t know whj’’, but that he may many 
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his cousin. 'I'lic gmvc-diogor.s in llandi-t liavc no chance, wlicn 
such a ])iccc ns the Guebres is written figrceably to all rules and 
unities.” 

AVg readily aclciioAvlcdgc iluit tlii.s docs not convey 
an accurate idea of A^oltaire’s dramatic povei’s, any 
more than tlie latter’s criticism on Shalcsperc contained 
any adequate appreciation of Shak.s])cre’.s maiTcllous 
genius ; nevertheless there is much in the French 
poet’s treatment of his subject vhich ap])car.s to in- 
vite ridicule ; and vith such a critic as AValpole it was 
not bjcolv that this invitation would be neglected. 

In the Henriade” and “ Pucelle/’ his muse 
takes a ditlerent flight ; in the first, however, it rarely' 
soars ; in the last, while maintaining a more elevated 
range, the impurest soil clings to its wings, and 
betrays the grossness of its origin. 

It is as an historian that the genius of A^oltaire 
appears to the most advantage. To his sagacity we 
owe that research and analj-sis which are found in all 
modern liistorical productions of any pretension. It 
used to be the fashion, which had all the sanction of a 
law, for a vwiter when engaged in illustrating ’ any 
period, past or present, to take ever^dihing with- 
out examination ; upon any credit, and frequentl}^ 
upon none. In the essay styled by him “ La PjotIio- 
nisme de I’Histoire,” Voltaire hrst directed public 
attention to the incredible statements which had 
hitherto passed as materials for histoiy. The ability 


“Walpole Letters." Yol. v. p. 250. 
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he displayed,- his profound sagacity, the boldness of 
his views, and the truth of his arguments, produced a 
lasting impression upon eveiy historical student by 
whom this remarkable work was perused ; and the 
ablest amongst them, as well in England as in France, 
did not disdain to profit by it. In the histories of 
Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, and Henry, we trace the 
new method of treatment — a method, however, which 
has since, in the labours of modem German historians, 
been caiTied to an elaborate degree of perfection,' 
on the possibihty of which neither Voltaire nor any 
of his immediate disciples, could have speculated. 
His “ Siecle de Louis XIV,” was in universal request 
very shortly after pubhcation ; it possesses numerous 
attractions, but he was placed too near the age he 
sought to delmeate to be now 'regarded as an autho- 
rity on many points of great importance. Neverthe- 
less, we look upon it as far superior in literary merit, 
to his Charles XII,” or his Peter the Greats,” of 
which the former possesses at least the pretensions of 
an interesting biography, written m an agreeable 
style ; in the latter, we cannot recognize any of the 
higher, qualities of the genius of Voltaire. 

It is impossible, within the limits we. can aftbrd, 
to -follow him step by step even, in one branch of 
study ; but we cannot leave tliis imperfect sketch 
mthout referring to that singular proof of the 
historical qualities of his mind, his “Essai sur les 
Moeurs he there leaves an example for future 
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study in producing a compreliensive landscape of 
times and their events, Avitli a perspective as remark- 
able for its fidebty as for the picturesqueness of its 
details. 

We have now to treat of his claims as a great 
philosopher ; and at the very outset of the enquuy, 
we are met by a doubt as to the genuineness of the 
philosophy with which his name is so ultimately 
connected. If there are tme rehgions and false 
rehgions, we shall not be considered extravagant in 
entertaining a behef of the existence of true and false 
philosoj)hies. This is not the place for any lengthened 
discussion upon the opinions of this celebrated 
writer, but as he was the correspondent and personal 
Mend of Walpole, we are bound to reserve a few 
pages for him in these memohs, and incidentally 
cannot very well avoid dwelling on features in his ' 
productions, which seem to form so important a part 
of his reputation. We are neither his apologist nor 
accuser, but we would wish the reader to bear in 
mind that the rehgion so fiercely attacked by 
him was disgraced by crimes and folhes,* which 
neither sage nor philanthropist could regard without 
indignation. 

“Let no man,” says an eminent writer of the present day, 

“ severely condemn the untiring zeal of Voltaire, and the various 
forms of attack which he employed without measiare against the 

* Intellect shared in the common depravity, as ■well as rank ; 
extreme age scarce!}’- less than impassioned youlh. Walpole s 
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religious institutions of his country, wlio is not prepared to say 
tliat he could have kept entire possession of bis own temper, and 
never cast an eye of suspicion upon the substance of a religion thus 
abused, nor ever employed against its perversions tbc weapons of 
declamation and of mocker}’. 

From disgust of the professors to hostility to the 
profession, the change was eas}^ and natural ; and 
nothing could he more rational than for a mind of his 
stamp, brought into immediate contact with so much 
ignorance and irrehgion, as then marked the priest- 
hood of France, to take refuge in infidelity and find 
rehef in sarcasm. That his witings have done great 
miscliief and his example been extreme!}’ prejudi- 
cial to the cause of Christianity, there can be Httle 
doubt ; still we cannot believe that he mfluenced 
public opinion more tlian pubhc opinion influenced 
him. In any judgment to be pronounced upon liis 
mitings, it is but fair that they should be taken as a 


friend, tbe venerable President Hcnnult, bad many old Lotbarios to 
keep bim countenance. Among tbc rest a certain member of tbe 
Academic Fran^aise by name Francis Augustin Paradis di Moncrif, 
wben nearly eigbty-tlu’ce, at wbicb age be died in November, 1770, 
■was in tbe babit of inviting tbc n}nnpbs of tbe opera to tbe ratber 
lofty apartments allowed liim in tbe Tuillcries, in consequence of 
bolding some minor appointment in tbe palace. “ If any one of 
these ladies” said be, “ be inclined to sup with a very brisk old man, 
she will have eighty-five steps to ascend, a good su])per to eat, and 
ten louis to carry away.” — “ Baron de Grimm, Historical and 
Literary Memoirs and Anecdotes.” Vol. iii. p. 86. 

Lord Brougham. “ Lives of IMcn of Letters and Science who 
flourished in tbc time of George III.” Yol. i. 
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Avliolc ; fuicl tlic nicrit of wliRt is really good and 
unobjectionable, sliould be -weigbed against whatever 
may be vicious and unsound. Among his volumi- 
nous works much will be found that is praiseworthy ; 
and though a tendency to exaggeration pervades his 
thoughts and feelings, and his temper was some- 
what irritable, these were the natural characteristics 
of a vivid imagination, joined to a feeble frame, and 
do not neutralize that generosity of disposition, and 
humanity of nature, for which among his personal 
friends he rendered himself remarkable. 

At the particular period to which we have 
arrived, Voltaire was enthroned in the estimation of 
the Parisians, as sovereign over the realms of prose 
and verse. His disciples were numerous — of these 
much the larger portion chanced to be ladies of 
fashion, who imbibed his philosophy with their choco- 
late, and patronized his ojunions as the}’' would have 
clone any other novelty, in an atmosphere Avhere 
everything seemed to have become insufferably faded, 
hackneyed, and stale. His Avorks had been exteii- 
siAmly circulated, and Avere read and quoted in 
every cii'cle into AAdiich they made their Avay. With 
many, doubtless, their infidelity AAms their greatest 
attraction ; but it is to be hoped, few Avere insensible 
to those admirable passages b}’- Avhich he indicated 
his better intents, and put forth in a legitimate form 
his pretensions to the name of a scholar and man of 
letters. 
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Rousseau’s career is full of curious incidents — a 
mosaic of the most heterogeneous materials_, forming 
a pattern equally grand and grotesque. As WaljDole 
is mixed up with one of the most singular of his 
adventures^ a slight sketch of the previous history of 
Jean Jacques will better enable the reader to judge 
of the share of blame which the former incurred in 
this particular transaction. The Baron de Grimm 
knew Rousseau intimately, and has preserved many 
curious particulars of his life and labours. According 
to him he was the son of a watchmaker of Geneva, 
whose ungovernable passions, after drmng him to 
commit murder, forced him to abandon his wife and 
family. Jean Jacques, under these unpromising cir- 
cumstances, was, when a boy, received into the house 
of Madame de "Warens, who educated him and 
proselytised him — ^in other words, deprived him of 
what religion he had imbibed in Geneva, and forced- 
his mind into premature development, by a species of 
training which must be fresh in the recollection of the- 
readers of his “ Confessions.” We next hear of him in 
Paris, whence he accompanied the Ambassador to 
V eiiice ; but he was sooner tired of his new patron than 
he had been of his old patroness, and returned penniless 
to the French capital, resolved to push his fortune as 
a literary adventurer. His intellectual resources ap- 
pear to have been extremely comprehensive ; he com- 
posed operas, he wi’ote comedies, he invented a 
new system of musical notation, as well as a machine, 
no doubt equally original, for flying : and became 
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tlie secretary to tlie Avife of a fermier ge'nerale. It so 
chanced; however; that his operas were not sung, 
his comedies not played ; no one could write music 
by his notation ; and nobody succeeded in flying by the 
help of his machine. As a climax to these mis- 
calculations the farmer general’s wife proved in- 
tractable ; he therefore quitted Madame Dupin and 
strove to get a livelihood as a musical copyist. 

Housseau suddenly left Paris for a time to return 
to Geneva; where he abandoned Madame de "Waren’s 
Catholicism for what he fancied was his native 
Protestantism. He again returned to Paris at the end 
of six weeks — sometimes pursuing the trade of 
authorship; sometimes following the occupation of a 
copyist; but of too restless a spirit to be long 
satisfied with his position in either vocation. He 
hired a retired house in the forest of Montmorenci, 
where he acquired such a love of solitude; that on 
quitting it he seems to have foresworn sociality; and 
to have vowed to quarrel with every one who sought 
his friendship. 

He had published books of a didactiC; as well as of 
a philosophical character — but each disfigured by prin- 
ciples much more remarkable than praiseworthy. 
He chose to style himself a Citizen of Geneva 
but the afiection this seems to intimate for his native 
city was certainly not reciprocated; for its Council 
condemned two of his works to be burnt by the hand 
of the common hangman, and proclaimed their inten- 
tion to punish him for the pernicious doctrines he 
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had there advocated, should he set foot within their 
walls. The Council of Berne shoidly afterwards 
followed their example, and bade the philosopher 
quit their Canton. In short, the writings of Jean 
Jacques had excited a considerable sensation in a part 
of the world perhaps the least favourably disposed to 
entertain such speculations ; and he narrowly escaped 
the indignation of the leading men of' the Swiss 
Cantons, who, like their forefathers, were much too 
good Christians to be able to appreciate the kind of 
philosophy he desired to inculcate. Bousseau was 
far from taking this treatment patiently — ^he replied 
by an attack upon the Government, as violent as it 
was unprincipled, for which he was obliged to fly the 
country. He appeared again in Paris, where he was 
welcomed by his old friends, and was particularly in 
favour with David Hume, then enjoying unbounded 
respect in that capital. 

Bousseau possessed one of the most ardent ima- 
ginations, destitute of any moral controlling influ- 
ence. His sense of truth, of honour, and of justice 
may be drawn from the spirit of that passage in • his 
Confessions,” where he fancies he makes amends 
for the faults and follies of which he has been guilty, 
by accusing himself of enormities he never thought 
of committing.* In some respects there is a remark- 

“ Mais ici commence la grande et noble tacbe que j’ai digne- 
ment remplie, d’expier mes fautes et mes foiblesses cacbees, en me 
chargeant de fautes plus graves dont j’etois incapable, et que je ne 
commis jamais." “Confessions.” Tom. iii. p. 120. 
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nl)le Riiiiilariiy between Jean Jacques and a self-con- 
demned genius of our own country, who flourislied in 
the 3'cign of Elizabeth ; but Piobcrt Greene profited 
by bis confessions on more tlian one occasion : indeed 
be scorns to bavc rung cvciy ]iossible cliange on the 
carillon of sclf-vilification ! Tf tbcrc be any weight 
in tbc maxim, " self-]waisc is no recommendation,” we 
may pronounce self-censure no stigma ; ncvertlieless 
one cannot regard with indifference tbc debasement of 
an intellect, sucb as that tbe Ercncb pbilosopber was 
gifted with, tb rough tbc most miserable of all vanities; 
for tbc true orio'in of all sucli bumiliations will be 

O 

found to arise from tbe fond conceit Avbicb urges the 
fanatic as well as tbe criminal to exaggerate their 
several transgressions. 

Eousscau chose to exhibit tbe imperfections of 
bis nature through a microscope of tbe highest 
magnif^dng power : bo .shows himself a mass of un- 
sightly iiTegularitics, and dwells upon them with the 
animation of a showman displapng tbe most remark- 
able features of some singularly attractive monstrosity. 
But there cannot be a doubt that his whole nature 
was vitiated beyond a hope of recovery. His sense 
of right had contracted a disease analogous to those 
optical maladies that clothe objects wdth a wrong 
colour, and always behold them inverted, distorted, 
or out of place. We shall j)resently have occasion to 
show him seeing as no one else saw, and consequently 
acting as no one else could have ventured to act. 
He, however, must be regarded as one of the natural 
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products of that great forcing house of unusual plants, 
— ^the French capital, — about the middle of the last 
century. Overheated, badly ventilated, and aban- 
doned to ignorance and neglect, its unnatural atmos- 
phere generated so many things of distorted form 
and uncouth grow-th, distasteful to every eye, and 
noxious to eveiy sense, that we are naturally led to 
anticipate the coming tornado which stirred up this 
accumulation of noxious weeds, and scattered them 
to the four winds. 

This, too, be it remembered, was the era of the 
Encyclopgedists — those moral mechanics who sought 
to demonstrate the boast of Archimedes, and move the 
world: as far as regards the French world, they suc- 
ceeded in finding the fulcrum the Syi’acusan might 
have searched for in vain, and were nearly over- 
whelmed by the commotion their movement created. 
The State and the Church were united against them. 
In the year 1759, the King’s Council of State revoked 
the letters of privilege, under the sanction of which 
the Encyclopaedia had hitherto been pubhshed ; and 
Diderot, who, for fifteen years, had expended the 
energies of his intellect in this important undertaking, 
was prevented from proceeding with it. The ten 
volumes wanting to complete the work, were sub- 
sequently allowed to be published, but the printer, 
Le Breton, chose, while the sheets were going through 
the press, to cut out every passage he fancied likely 
to create objections, and made such wholesale muti- 
lations in the text, that the Philosopher, when he dis- 

11 
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and the philosopher himself was regarded mth quite 
as much popularity as his writings. Neither in per- 
son nor in manners did he bear any powerful recom- 
mendations to Frenchwomen ; nevertheless the toilet 
of a Parisian lady of fashion was thought imperfect 
if not graced with the broad sleek face of the 
Enghsh philosopher. As for the author of Sir 
Charles Grandison, he was so completely the rage, 
that the greatest geniuses of France vied with 
each other in the extravagance of their admi- 
ration.* 

Walpole laboured under one disadvantage in his 
intercourse with his new friends, which caused him 
considerable embaiTassment and annoyance. Alluding 
to this to Lady Herve}^ he says, “ the disadvantages 
of speaking a language worse than any idiot one 
meets, is insurmountable ; the silliest Frenchman is 
eloquent to me, and leaves me embarrassed and 
obscure,” He adds that he is in ignorance of half of 
what is going on around him, and the awkwardness 
this occasions renders him far fi’om comfortable. 
At this period it may be said in excuse for him, that 
a perfect French scholar was a phenomenon amongst 
English gentlemen, and a thorough English scholar 
among Frenchmen was a thousand times more rare. 
To a mind constituted lilte that of Horace Walpole, 
being forced to remain silent in a circle of animated 
Frenchwomen, rendered him sufficiently imcomfort- 
“ Sii' Walter Scott, Prose Works.'’ Vol. iii. p- -lO- 
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able, to give him a distaste for the gratifications that 
were oftcred to him.---’ 

On the second of October, Walpole w^as presented 
at A^crsaillos. He belicld all the PtO}^!! Family of 
France, but only the Queen spoke to him. Her 
Majesty called him to her dressing-table, and seemed 
inclined to bo communicative, but Walpole shrunlv 
back, partly from timidity, j^artly from his incompe- 
tence to converse in French. Of the rest he says ; — 

“ Tlic King is still much handsomer than his picUircs, and has 
great s-vvcctncss in his countenance, instead of that farouche look 
-which they give him. The Mesdames arc not beauties, and yet 
have something Bourbon in their faces. The Dauphincss I approve 
the least of all. The poor Dauphin is ghastly, and perishing before 
one’s cycs.”-|- 

In another letter he describes the ceremony in 
still less enticing colours : — 

*••• He -was more than once led into making ludicrous mistakes. In 
one instanec, the Duchesse dc Clioiscul had desired him to forward 
her (la iaffdas jmir dcs coajmrcs — ^lic lost no time in supplying her 
-with chs covparcs dc laffdas of various kinds. The Duchess was 
not more surprised than amused, when instead of a supjdy of court- 
plaister, she received several varieties of stuffs “ Du taffetas pour 
des covparcs ne voudroit ricn dire,” says his friend, alluding to this 
diverting blunder “ mais s’il a pour des coupures, on pent bien ne 
pas le comprendi-e, si on n’en a jamais entendu parler ; mais on 
voit bien que cela veut dire quelque chose, et on s’infonne. 

“ Letters of the Marquise du Detfand.” Vol. i. p. 231. 

Hume laboured'under exactly the same disadvantage ; neverthe- 
less a critic of some eminence, when eontrasting them, says 
“ Walpole was a man of wit and of the world, and was much more 
than three-fourths French,” “Edinburgh Review, January, 1847. 
Page 53. 

f “ Walpole Letters.-’ Vol. v. p. 76. 
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“You are let into the ICing’s hedchamber” he says “just as 
he has put ou his shirt ; he dresses and talks good humoredly to a 
few, glares at strangers, goes to mass, to dinner, and a hunting. 
The good old Q,ueeu who is like Lady Trimrosc in the face, and 
Queen Caroline in the immensity of her cap, is at her dressing table, 
uttcnded by two or three old ladies, who are languishing to be in 
Abraham's bosom, as the only man’s bosom to whom they can hope 
for admittance. Thence you go to the Dauphin — for all is done in 
an hour. He scarce stays a minute, indeed, poor creatim, he is a 
ghost, and cannot possibly last three months. The Dauphincss is 
in her bedchamber, but dressed and standing ; looks cross, is not 
civil, and has the true Westphalian grace and accent. The four 
Mesdames, who arc clumsy, plump, old wenches, with a bad lilceuess 
to their father, stand in a bed-chamber in a row, with black cloaks 
and Icnitting bags, looking good-humoured, not knou-ing what to 
say, and wriggling This ceremony too, is vciy short ; 

Then you are carried to the Dauphin’s three boys, who you may 
be smre, only bow and stare. The Duke of Berry looks weak, and 
weak eyed ; the Count de Provence, is a fine boy ; the Count d’.ihrtois 
well enough. The whole concludes with seeing the Da\iphin’s little 
girl dine, who is as round and as fat as a pudding.’'--' 

Of tlie two principal characters in this singular 
group, Louis XV. and the Dauphin, the former 
was exactly suited to a court in which he was 
entitled to the first place m profligacy and foUy, 
as much as in ranlt and dignity. His son is said to 
have possessed “ firmness of mind, and a sohd imder- 
standing cultivated by pohte letters;”! of such 
qualities, however, the evidence is msufficient. He 
certainly, more than his father, fell into the fashion 
of countenancing men of hterary eminence, and 

# “ Walpole Letters.” Yol. v. p. 78. 

I Wraxall. “ Historical Memoirs." Vol. i. p. 102. 
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among others^ showed much attention to our coun- 
trpnan, Hume, ^wtli wliom he entered into pliiloso- 
phical discussions. 

The Dauphin did not long survive. He was 
absolutely d 3 nng at this time — nevertheless there was 
the most rigid attention to etiquette preserved 
amongst all by whom lie was visited. There were 
two patlis to his bed-side— that on the right-hand 
was used exclusively by the King and Queen^ — 
that on the left being for ordinaiy Ausitors^ who 
stopped at about six feet from the bed. The afflicted 
Dauphiness sat in the ante-room. The Abb6 Proyart 
wrote a memoir of the Dauphin’s deaths wliich took 
place on the Stli of December, 1765. 

Hume, who Avas well acquainted "uith the Court 
of Prance at this period, says : — 

“ The King divides his evenings cverj' weeh after the follo'wing 
manner : one he gives to tlic public, -when lie snps at the “ Grand 
Convert;” two he passes with his own family; two in a society of 
men ; and to make himself amcitds, two he passes with ladies, 
hladame de Grammont usually ; hladame de ilirepoix, and IMadame 
dc Beauveau.”*' 

In another place, under the date of 15th May, 
1764, he says: — 

“ I must inform you madam, not in the style of Vi petit Minxstre, 
as you used to call me sometimes, but in that of a man "who lives 
in the grande monde, that the journey to St. Hubert is fixed for this 
evening, and all the ladies named by the King who are to attend 
him on this critical occasion. Try your sagacity to guess them, and 
I shall name them afterwards ; they are four, Madame de iSIirepoix, 


‘‘ Private Correspondence of David Hume.*’ Page 84. 
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Tho soft at ni()<])]R*rf of (la* I’arisiiui sahn>'. aiul 
the IrL-edoni of (lu* prltl snupriy, hrilliant witli wax 
li"ht<,. and odt>von< with no\Vf!>, v>*h»‘re the hi'autie^^ 
of tile cajdtal eiilertaijU’d where apotliriyins 

and bon*inot<, metaphysics and dnuhlr cnitndrt's were 
thniLT ahftut in that liarmnnicnw disonh r into whi«di 
skilfid jutTLrlers cHaitrive to throw a <-]oiul of knives 
and balls, at lirst soniewha.t daxr.h-d tlie l.ord 
of Siniwberrv. Jhit he quiekly jLTi'eW U'lal to the 
broad ]iU*a>antries of the wits of both s»'Xos ; the 
jocund chorus oi' tin* fair mini^ieis to the bancjuet 
soon hecaine. in his c-yes, the most nee- ^sary portion 
of it. If, hovcevcr. he f it surprise at tindino himself 
sharino the attentions of halfa-dozi'ii of the most 
brilliant, htdics ryjivits, with a \%)ltaire, a Iw'uss(>au, a 
Dk'Vleinbert, or a Diderot, his astonishment was not 
lessened at diseoverinii: that these sjxirkliii'j^ creatures, 
with the liighe.st rank in the state, possessed the 
least virtue that could co-exist with it. 

Neither in .Pari.s nor in Parisian .society did 
everythin" long continue to ^Valj)olc cotdeur dc rase. 
Tlic frivolity and licentiousness were too obvious to 
be quite agreeable to him. To one of his friends he 
writes, on October I.Otb, 1705 : — 

“ Langhitif^ is mufh oul of fa^-liion n*; jjnnlins or Inlboqurts. 

* “ Puv.atc Corro‘-])ondt‘iic(* of David lluino. ’ Pngc 30 . 
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Good folks ! they have no time to langh. There is God and the 
King to he pulled doion first; and men and women, one and all are 
devoutly employed in the demolition. They think me quite profane, 
for having any belief left.” 

There is something like a prophecy in this des- 
cription. It is plain Walpole was cognizant of that 
fearful state of the public feeling in France which 
preceded the revolution ; and it is one of the many 
proofs he gives in the course of his voluminous corres- 
pondence of sagacity and foresight. 

He describes “the philosophers” — no inactive 
agents in the extensive mischief then existing in 
France — as comprehending almost everybody, in the 
first place, and, in the next, men who, avowing 
war against Popery, aim many of them at a sub- 
version of -all religion, and many more at the 
destruction of regal power. Indeed, French philo- 
sophy was at this time a sort of Aqua Tofana, which 
was slowly and surely destroying the moral existence 
of that doomed country. 

Paris does not escape Walpole’s animadversions : 

“ Its charms,” he says, “ have not the least attraction for me, 
nor would keep me an hour on their OAvn accoimt. For the city 
itself I cannot conceive where my eyes were ; it is the ugliest, 
beastliest town in the universe. I have not seen a mouthful of 
verdure out of it, nor have they anything green but their treillagc 
and window-shutters. Trees cut into fire-shovels, and stuck into 
pedestals of chalk, compose their country. Their boasted knowledge 
of society is reduced to talking of their suppers, and every' malady' 
they have about them, or know of.” * 

* “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. v., p. 90. 

f Ibid. Page 95. 
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Ainon,<^’ tlu’ r]uira<'ivr.-‘ who ^vcre to bu 

found in Vans al tlio pt-riod of Honirc nljJulcV 
vi?;it "Was oik* \vlinso fania a-' a l«-itvr-\vnt#-r at «un.‘ 
time ]jid fair to rival that of the la»rd of Sinuvh'TiT 
Hill. The Jlaron de (h*itnm is far iVnm heintj: 
unknown even in this eountrv : tm tie* eontinent. 
towards the eh»^'e of (he last e< nturv, Ije wa- lu-ld 
in the highest e^timati**!!, not only hy nn ii of h tt'-rs, 
hut hy the rulers of Smvroion Stat< : for tije fashion 
which literature* thi-n had aitainetl inl!u«nc»ii all 
classes. Tarlies of the hiiihe*^: raidc maiiit^iiiud 
the best undt-rstv-imlinij: with pliilosnuhers and .-ciiae 
lifie prof-s-ors : l*aupen>rs and Kitj^s riv.'dh d < rLfh 
other in their solioitudo to lo-i-p uj> .'t corn ■-j)oiuli'nce 
with them —iii a f -w instancrs, lle-y < V( n condcs(*. nd«‘d 
to enter the lists with their friends ;is «'andidate< for 
litcmry fame, 'riu? ean-er of JTfderiek M<*lehior dc 
Grimm will convey an amu.*'ino id^a of ila* propvss 
of a literary advenmr(>r in 1 'ranee at the ]H-riod to 
whicli we are referrinq;. 

3ie was horn at Itatishfm ontho2fth of Dfcemher, 
1723, of poor parents, and, after receivinjr a respeet- 
ahle education in Germany, accompanied the children 
of Comte de Schomherq; to Paris, as their tutor ; 
next, wc find him reader to the Duke of Saxe Gotlia. 
Plis talents proeured liim the vntrvc into jqood soeiet}', 
and, having jjrodneed a had traged}', there .seemed bni 
one tiling w’anting to make liis fortune in the Frencli 
capital : it was absolutely indispensable that ho should 
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disiingnisli liiinsclf as a man of gallantly. Poor 
Gi'iinin — for he had not yet ventured on the aristo- 
cratic prefix which he subscf|uen{ly placed before his 
name — was not a man formed by nature for maldng 
much impression on the hearts of fair ladies — his fea- 
tures ap])roaching the grotesque, and his person being 
insignificant ; nevertheless, he chose to fall in love 
as deeply as it was possible for a Gennan to descend 
in that direction, and the olijecb of his passion was a 
ballet-dancer. AYhethcr the F rcnch Mademoiselle Fel 
was any relation to the famous English Doctor, her 
namesake, immortalised in doggi'el verse, we cannot 
say : we only know that the feeling with which she was 
regarded was of so totally different a kind that her Ger- 
man lover, in consequence of her indifference, fell into 
a catalepsy which stretched him on his bed, with fixed 
eyes and stiffened limbs, unable to eat or to speak, 
and, to all appearance, perfectly unconscious. 

Grimm had already obtained the friendship of 
some of the most eminent literary characters of 
France, and enjoyed the countenance of several per- 
sons of distinction. The Abbe Raynal and Rousseau 
anxiously watched by his bedside ; Comte de Frise, 
nephew of Marshal Saxe, and d’Holbach, another 
celebrated adventurer — not unknown to the readers of 
the Walpole Correspondence — were equally affected 
by Grimm’s desperate illness. All regarded it as 
hopeless — with one exception only : this chanced to be 
the patient, who, finding his catalepsy had no effect 
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Tlie streets of Paris, in 1765, pi'osented features 
very different to tliosc common to tliera at tlie present 
day. Servants carried tlicir lady’s train, and placed 
her in lier carriage uncovered ; and gentlemen walked 
tlie streets in tlie rain under umbrellas, vdtliout bats, 
drove about in open vehicles without them, in the 
rain too, when in the countiy ; yet, in Paris, usually 
wore them in their carriages when it did not rain. 
The domestics oxhiliited their powdered heads the 
first tiling in the morning, yet sometimes were seen 
behind the chairs of even Ducal masters vdth red 
pocket-handkerchiefs about their necks. 

Of the acquaintances Walpole made among the 
French nobility, he describes the Due de Praslin'"'' as 
doing the honours of his omi table sadty, and nothing 
else Avell, yet looking impatient and empty, while his 
duchess looked very vulgar, jolly, red faced and 

France. The revolution breaking out made him glad to seek refuge 
at Saxe Gotha, whence he was called by the Empress of Russia in 
1795, who gave him the post of iMinistcr Flenipotentiaiy to the 
States of the Circle of Lower Saxony, in which he was subsequently 
confirmed by Paul I, 111 health however obliged him to withdraw 
from public business, and he took up his final residence at Gotha ; 
where, cultivating his literary taste, he survived till the 19th of 
December, 1807. He had published a few unimportant productions 
in his life time, but his literary reputirtion rests upon his corre- 
spondence, which was brought out subsequently to his decease; a 
condensed translation of which was published in London in 4 vols. 
under the title of “ Historical and Literary Memoirs and Anec- 
dotes.” 

Ancestor of the wretched criminal whose slaughter of his wife 
lately excited a feeling of horror throughout Europe. 
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affable. The Due de Cboiseub's face, be tells us is 
quite tlie reverse of gravity, yet does not promise 
mucb more than tlie other. His vdfe, however, is 
stated to he gentle, prett}-, and very agreeable. The 
Due de Hichelieu boasted of a pale face much 
wrinlded, vith a red nose ; in another place Walpole 
calls him “ a lean old resemblance of old General 
Churchill,” whilst in a third he becomes an old piece 
of tawdiy, worn out, but endeavouring to bnish itself 
up ; and put me in mind of Lord Chesterfeld, for tliey 
laugh before they know what he has said — and arc in 
the right, for I think they would not laugh after- 
wards.” 

Although tlie Marslial pleased liim so little, he 
appeared quite enraptured vdth his daughter, the 
young Countess d’Egmont who is represented as so 
pretty and pleasing, that if the vTiter tliought it would 
break anybody’s heart in England, he would be in 
love vuth her. 

After giving an instance of the gross indelicacy he 
had met with in Parisian society, he continues : — 

“ Their gaiety is not greater than their delicacy : but I will not 
expatiate. In short they are another people from what they wore. 
They may he growing wise, but tlieir intermediate jiassage is dull- 
ness. Several of the women are agreeable, and some of the men ; 
but the latter are in general vain and ignorant. The sava7is — I beg 
their pardon, the p/nlosojj/ics, arc insupportable, superfioial, over- 
bearing, and fanatic; they preach incessantly, and their avowed 
doctrine is atheism ; you would not believe how openly. Don't 
W’onder, therefore, if I should return a Jesuit. Voltaire himself does 
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not ‘•atisfy thorn. One of tlioir Indy devotees said of him, ‘ II o.st 
bigot, c’c.st un doisto.’ ” 

Tlic only male of Itis Paripirin acquaintances, of 
wliom Walpole speaks well upon all occasions was 
the Due do Nivernois, a noldcinan of liigli character 
and superior attaininents, for whom he felt a sincere 
regard that appears to liave heen reciprocated by the 
Duke, and was sho^^l in after years in a manner that 
could Jiot fail of being agreeable to liim.^ M. de 
Nivernois was a nobleman of considerable political 
influence, and was sent to this country in September, 
17G.3, vdth the honourable office of ambassador to 
treat of peace. The first night of his arrival in Eng- 
land, he remained one night at Canterbury, where 
his bills for his suite of twelve persons amounted to 
nearly forty-five pounds, the wine being charged at 
eleven shillings a bottle, for which extortion the 
innkeeper was deservedly reprobated by all his cus- 
tomers. "N^nien the Duke appeared on the Eoyal 
Exchange he was attended by an amazing crowd, 
which he took as a compliment. Having executed 
his commission, his Excellency returned to^ Paris on 

* The Duke ■was once grossly libelled in a scurrilous song 
■uTitten by the Comte dc Tressan, who subsequently pajring him a 
visit, for the purpose of soliciting his vote "when a candidate for a 
vacant seat in the Academic, and expressing himself rather too 
favourably of himself and his prospects, ivas thus addi'essed by 
the Dulce , ‘ I ■vsdsh you joy, sir, of your good health, of your 
past successes, of your new hopes, and above all of j'our memory.’ 
Grimm. “ Historical and Literiuj' Alemoirs and Anecdotes.” Vol. 
iv. p. 101. 
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the following May with his Majesty’s picture set in 
diamonds. He died in Paris, February 26, 1798, at 
the age of eighty-one, after only six days’ illness, 
retaining to the last liis taste for pleasantry, for on the 
day of his decease, he wrote verses on his physician.* 

Whilst in England, the Duke, who was him- 
self an author of more than ordinary meritj', collected 
many works in English literature, to which he was 
partial. At this period, indeed, English writers appear 
to have been in great favour in France, and every work 
of the least importance that made its appearance in 
London was sure of a speedy circulation in Paris. 
Baron de Grimm complains of the partiality of the 
French for translations.! Our novels, our histories, our 
essays, oui plays were supplied to the Parisians in their 
own language with inconceivable rapidity. The phi- 
losophical papers of Hume in the version of the Abbe 
Leblanc, were not less popular than the Peregrine 
Pickle ” of SmoUet in that of M. Toussaint. The 
historical works of Bobertson were rivals in the favour 
of the Parisians with “ the History of Miss Betsy 
Thoughtless,” and while the Historical and Philo- 
logical Letters of Lord Orrery upon the Life and 
"Writings of Dean Swift, were devoured with the same 
avidity as Bichardson’s novels. Gays “Beggar’s 
Opera,” and Butler’s “Hudibras,” Thomson’s “Sea- 
sons,” and the “ Adventures of Peter Wilkins, the 

* “ Gentleman’s Magazine.’’ Vol. Ixviii. p. 355. 

f See “ Ouvres Melees du Citoyen Mancini Nivernois.” Paris, 
4 vols. 4to. 1767. 

t “ Historical and Literary Memoirs and Anecdotes,” Vol. i. 
p. 77. 

VOL. ir. s 
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Cornislmian,” obtained in turn a large share of public 
favour. A literary Anglomania appeared to have 
taken possession of the .b''rcnch j)ul)lic.=:: Englishmen 
too of any note were at the same time very favour- 
ably received in Paris, which ha])pcned to possess 
singular attractions l‘or English travellers about the 
middle of the last century. Among these, particular 
favour was shown to Garrick. f Gibbon, the hi.sto- 
rian, was in great request amongst them. Hume was 
almost idolized, and Horace Walpole honoured as a 
sovereign prince. 

Of all the celebrated men with whom Walpole 

“ AVc in France,"’ says the Baron in aiiothcr place, “ now set 
ns high a value uj)on ICnglish postillions as the English ever placed 
upon our poor Huguenot waiting maids; we have the same taste for 
their horses, their punch, and their philosophers, as they have for 
our wines, our li(iueurs, and our opera dancers. AVc are not less 
eager to learn their language than they to loam ours ; we trans- 
late all their novels, they return us the compliment Muth most 
unequalled complaisance ; we arc mad for their steel, they are 
eager for our silver ; "wc can no longer support anything but English 
carriages, gardens, and swords, they cannot admire anything but 
our worlcmcn, particularly our cabinet-makers and our cooks. We 
send them om' fashions, and in return bring back theirs. Our 
sentimental comedies arc more followed in London than at Paris, 
while Romeo and Beverley draw more company here than the finest 
tragedies of Corneille and Racine. In short we seem reciprocally 
to have imposed upon omselvcs the task of copying each other, so as 
to efiace entirely all vestiges of oiu- ancient hatred.” " Historical 
and Literary Jlemoirs and Anecdotes.” Vol. iii. p. 239. How 
little such imitation -went towards this object, the wars of the Con- 
sulate and of the Empire in which the two countries were so hotly 
engaged, sufficiently declare. 

f During the period of his visit to the French capital in the 
year 1765, he experienced the most flattering attentions from all 
well-informed Frenchmen. Walpole has frequently recorded a 
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mingled in the French Ccapital, no one appeared with 
so many claims upon his attention as his counti'jonan, 
David Hume, whose popularity in Paris, was to him, 
one of the gi’catest marvels that cit}*^ displa3"cd. We 
cannot convey a better idea of the state of literature 
in both countries at this period than bj^ introducing 
here a slight sketch of the career of this remarkable 
man. He was bom at Ninewells in Bemickshire, in 
the year 1 71 1, and was the 3’-oungest son of a small 
laird, wlio d3dng in the bo3''s infanc3' left his family 
but scantily provided for. Nevertheless, with that 
care for the welfare of their offspring Avhich is a 
laudable characteristic of Scottish families of limited 
means, the education of David was so carehilly 
attended to that we find liis name in the matricula- 
tion book of the Universit3’- of Edinburgh, when he 
was onl3’' in his twelfth 3mar.*'i- For philosophical read- 
ing he veiy earl3’- displa3’'ed a marked predilection, 
and though destined for the law, tlie studies of his 
3’outh led him towards a course of moral investigations 
and reflections which left him ncitlier leisure nor in- 
clination for an3’^ other pursuit. 

His first appearance in the active business of life 
was, at the age of twcnt3'-three, beliind a counter in a 
Bristol wareliouse ; this, however, was so little in 
accordance with his philosopln*, that before a 3'car 

<kpreciutorv opinion of tliis remarkable man. and Gray wn*; cqe.nlly 
prejudiced against him. Abroad be met with the most cnthu«iii>tic 
admiration “ Gam'ck cannot be too much extolled," .‘-ny.s Grimm ; 
one must sec him to fonn any idea of In'; merits as a man ; one nnict 
see his acting to have a true idea of wliat good acting i<.” 

"Life and Correspondence of Dn\‘id Hume." By John Hill 
Burton. Advocate. 2 vols. Svo. Jvdinburgh. IS-JS. 
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liacl elapsed lie bid a hasty adieu to all his mercantile 
prospects, and crossed the channel to France where 
with great detennination and small resources, he for 
three years, gave himself up to metaphysical re- 
searches. In the year 1737, he was in London seek- 
ing a publisher for his '' Treatise on Human Nature,” 
the fruits of the last few years of severe thought, 
which, however, did not issue from the press till two 
ycai^s later, and then all his bold speculations and 
ambitious dreams fell to the ground in consequence of 
the neglect with which his treatise was received. 

He may have been disajipointed but he was not 
disheartened. A volume of moral and political essays 
published by him at Edinburgh in 1741, showed that 
he still hoped to make an impression on the pubhc 
mind, — its complete success, quickly followed by the 
success equally marked of two similar volumes, 
proved that his anticipations were not ill-founded. 
These Essays soon found an extensive circulation, were 
translated, and created in France a sensation exceed- 
ing, jDerhaps, that ■with which they had been received 
in England. 

Hume was now a rising man in the literary world; 
but his elevation was attended vdth many inconve- 
niences. The opinions he had ventured to express 
alarmed some and enrasred others, and when he be- 
came a candidate for the Ethical Chair at Edinburgh 
then vacant, his opponents managed to excite such 
an outcry, that he was once more glad to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat from his prospects, and the next cha- 
racter he appears in is that of companion to a lunatic 
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nobleman living near St. Albans. Here be endured 
a year of degradation, wbicb was only brought to a 
conclusion when Lord Annandale, in the most offen- 
sive manner, sent the pbilosopber about bis business. 

Sboidly aftenvards an expedition being about to 
leave our shores ostensibly for Canada under the 
command of bis coimtiyman. General Sinclam, Hume 
bad sufficient interest to be alloAved to join it, with the 
post of Judge Advocate. Sis months of this sufficed, 
and a little later, be took office as secretary to bis 
friend the General when the latter was sent on a 
mfritaiy mission to the Courts of Austria and Pied- 
mont. In the three years be was attached to this 
mission, be acquired some knowledge of diplomacy 
and a little mone}’’. With these quabfications be re- 
turned to Ms home in the north, and having after a 
few months’ residence in Edinburgh, been appointed 
librarian to the Faculty of Advocates, in the thirty 
thousand volumes the situation placed at his disposal, 
he found Ms materials for his History of the House 
of Stuart.” 

The first volume of Ms Histoiy was far fr’om being 
well received, and this acted disadvantageously upon 
his labours in the subsequent volumes. He grew 
dissatisfied with the pubhc for being dissatisfied with 
Ms work, and when it was brought to a conclusion he 
seemed glad to have done with a task wMch the 
longer it contmued the more irksome it became. 

From the Stuarts he subsequently fell back upon 
the Tudors, and afterwards was induced to retrograde 
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to tlic poiTit IVoin wlicnce he .sliould have started, 
vdicn intending tovTite a J-Jistory of England. His 
rcadcr.s increased and althongli there were many veil 
grounded ohjections <o !<■, it was undoubtedly a re- 
markable work and the author lived to see it attain a 
popularity exceeding tliat of any rival production. 

After a long residence in “ the modern Athens ” 
in which he sought to become as mucli its Alcibiades 
as its Socrates, his ambition urged him southward, and 
in 1758 he took lodging.s in London ; but the obscu- 
rity to which he was left in a ])lace wliere he had so 
few friends, after the distinction which had so long been 
accorded to him in the Scottish metropolis, could not 
have been an agreeable change, and therefore we are 
not sur])rised to learn that before a twelvemonth had 
elapsed, he had removed to Paris. 

Many circumstances conspired to render his ap- 
pearance in the French capital at this particular period, 
an event of unusual importance. His metaphysical 
works had found numerous admirers in France, and 
amidst the general infidelity that prevailed in what was 
called the polite world, the peculiar strength and pun- 
gency of liis unbelief, formed his strongest recommen- 
dation. His bold attacks upon Christianity were read 
in Paris in a frenzy of admiration ; the Beauties, the 
Wits, the Philosophers — ^the three great orders into 
which French society was then divided — strove to 
excel each other in the w^armth of their appreciation 
of such congenial arguments. By the first he was 
literally welcomed with open arms. If v'^e may take 
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Lord CJiarlemont as an authority, few men could in 
person have presented features so little attractive to 
the eyes of a Ifi'enchwoman — an inexpressive counte- 
nance, upon a figure lilce a tub, occasional^ animated 
to spealv bad French with a broad Scottisli accent, 
made an extreme^ indifferent pretender to the favour 
of the Parisian fair : yet the awkward philosopher was 
in greater request amongst them than was the most 
iiTesistible ladj-ldller of which Paris then could boast. 
^^They believe in Mr. Hume,” vTote Walpole to one 
of his friends, “the only thing in the world that they 
believe implicitly ; which they must do, for I defy them 
to understand anj’- language which he sjieaks.” 

A tolerable idea of his unfitness for the ga}^ circle 
in which he found liimself, “the cjmosui'e of neighbour- 
ing eyes,” may be gathered from the account of him 
which has been preseiwed by Madame de TEpinay. 
He was in the habit of joining in their amusements, 
and on one occasion was to represent an Eastern 
Sultan, with the two loveliest women in Paris seated 
on each side of him on a sofa, as captives, who were 
to be won by his beguiling tongue. Whether the 
philosopher had ever been a lover is not knovm — his 
conception of the character was comprised in a stolid 
look at each faff one, a curious tliumjiing of his Icnees 
and stomach, and a repetition of “.E/i him! mes de- 
moiselles. Eh hien ! vous voila done ; eh Men! vous 
voildf vous voild ici ?” The Sultan was of course soon 
deposed ; yet though he failed so egregiously in his 
gallantry, his philosophy retained its influence over 

llis fair [admirers plaj'fiilly nick-named him Lc Pdi/sroi du 
Dnnuhr. See “Fables do la Fontaine.” Fab. 211. 
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were much surprised by the publication of a letter to 
the exile, from no less a personage than the King of 
Prussia. — ^Yes, it was found that the great Frederick, 
who sometimes fancied that he could appreciate men 
of genius almost as highly as grenadiers, had ad- 
dressed the philosopher in the following words : — 

Li: Roi DK Prusse a Moxsietjr Hottsseatj. 

“Mon chor Jean Jacques, 

“ Vous avcK renonee a Geneve votro patrie ; vous vous etes 
fait chassex' de la Suisse, pays tant vante dans vos ecrits ; la Prance 
vous a decrete. '\"oncz done cliez: moi: j’adinirc vos talens; jc 
in'amuse de vos reveries, qui (soit dit en jxassant) vous occupent 
ti’op, ct trop long terns. II faut u la fin eti'e sage ct heureux. 
Vous avez fait asscz jxarler de vous par dcs singxilaritcs pen cou- 
vcuables a nn veritable gi-and lioinnic. Deraoutrez a vos ennerais 
quo vous pouvez avoir quelquefois Ic sens coinmun ; ccla les faclicra 
sans vous fairc tort. Mes ctats vous offrent unc rctraitc paisible; 
jc vous veux du bien, et jc vous on ferai, si vous Ic trouvez bon. 
JIais si vous vous obstinicz a rejetter nion sccours, attendez-vous 
que je no le dirai a ixei'sonnc. Si vous persistez a vous creuser 
I’csprit pour trouver de nouvenux inalhexu's, cboisissez les tcls que 
vous voudrez. Jc suis Roi ; je puis vous en procurer an gie do vos 
soubaits ; et ce qui surement ne vous ariivera pas -vis-a-vis do vos 
ennemis, je cesserai de vous pei-secuter quand vous ccsscrez de rnettre 
votre gloii-e a I’etrc 

“ Votre bon ami, 

“ Frederic.” 

Some may have been mystified, but the true nature 
of the document was readily discovered in a place 
where jest had been made out of much more serious 
materials. It began to transph’e that the great 
Conqueror’s confidential communication to the great 
Philosopher was not only a hoax, but, more marvel- 
lous than all, a hoax invented by an Englishman. 
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It appears that Walpole, notwilistanding lie liad to 
deal with a language with which he was imperfectly 
accpiainted, had allowed tlic invention that had so 
often amused the English mctropohs vith similar 
di'ollories, to make a trial of its powem for the amuse- 
ment of another circle. At Madame Gcohrin’s he 
had entertained the comjiany at the expense of the 
Philosopher with such success that he was induced 
to have recourse to his pen, with a similar object. 
The Due de Nivernois and Helvetius were favoured 
■until a sight of this jcu (Vesprii, and their encourage- 
ment led to its being submitted to the pubhe. As 
the witer says, “ it made incredible noise.” It was 
wndelj’’ circulated in France, and appeared in some of 
the newspapers in England. In one of the latter, it 
attracted the attention of J ean Jacques himself ver}^ 
soon after his appearance in England, where he was 
masquerading himself in an Armenian dress, and he 
wrote in the following terms : — 

RoussEAtr TO THE Editor of Tnn Loxdox CnROXici-E. 

“ You have failed, sir, in tlie respect which every private 
person owes to a crowned head, in atti-ibuting publicly to the King 
of Prussia a letter full of e.xtravagance and malignity, of which for 
these very reasons, you ought to have known he could not be the 
author. You have even dared to transcribe his signature, as if you 
had seen it written with his own hand. I infonn you, sir, this 
letter was fabricated in Paris ; and what rends ray heart is, that the 
impostor has accomplices in England. You owe to the King of 
Prussia, to truth, and to me, to print the letter which I TVTite to 
you, and which I sign, as an atonement for a fault with which you 
would doubtless reproach yourself severely, if you knew to what a 
dark transaction you have rendered yourself accessory. 

“ I salute 3'ou, sir, very sincerely, 

“ Rotjsseatt.” 
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Walpole’s estimate of tlie durability of the 
friendsliip of Rousseau and Hume soon proved 
as correct as were most of Ms anticijDations. The 
English phhosoplier had hardly succeeded in obtain- 
ing for Ms French friend a handsome pension from 
his Sovereign, and an agreeable residence fr’om one 
of Ms friends, when the latter began to show a deter- 
mination, not only to quarrel with Ms fortune, but 
with his friend. The fictitious letter of the Eling of 
Prussia was a dreadful wound to Ms self-love : IMe a 
subtile poison, it disturbed Ms circulation, and changed 
his natm’e to a morbid state of fretfrilness and sus- 
picion bordermg on insanity, wMch made Mm see 
offence where none was thought of, and evil where 
none was hkely to exist. He firmly beheved that 
the concocter of the forgeiy had confederates both in 
England and France, and he had somehow or other 
got the impression that the most active of them was 
Ms brother philosopher, to whom he owed such heavy 
obhgations. 

Yoltaii’e found Mmself involved in the quairel, 
as Rousseau thought proper to accuse him of having 
had Mm condemned at Geneva, and of causing him 
to be driven fr’om Switzerland. ''He is the most 
malignant madman that exists,” said Voltaire. "An 
ape that bites the person that feeds it is more reason- 
able and humane.” 

Rousseau was assured that Hume had had a hand 
in the composition of the offensive letter — ^nay, had 
suggested the most pungent phrases. This the latter 
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not only denied, but felt regret at its publication. In 
a letter to tlic Countess of Boufilers, lie says : — 

“ I sujiposc that hy this time you liave Icanicd that it was 
Ilonicc '\\’alpo]c who wrote the Prussian letter you mentioned to 
me. It is n strange inclination we have to he wits preferably to 
everything else. Ho is a very worthy man; he esteems and even 
admires Ilousscnu; yet he could not forbear, for the sake of a very 
indilferent joke, the turning him into ridicule, and saying harsh 
things against him. I am a little angry with him; and I hear you 
arc a great deal ; but the matter ought to he treated only as a piece 
of levity,”'*'^ 

Roussoau, lioAvovcr, tvas not to be so easily satis- 
bcd. His conduct became most extravagant : lie 
Avrote an allusive letter to bis brother pliilosopber, and 
denounced him to liis friends as one who planted a 
dagger in bis breast, and redoubled Iiis blows.f Hume, 
of course was not silent — tlie Damon and P}dldas of 
philosophy now spoke of each other in the most con- 
temptible temis ; ‘‘ Jean Jacques est wi Sce'lerat,” said 
Hume ; “ Vans ctes nn traiire,” rephed Rousseau, 
vdth equal bitterness. 

In less than twelve months, Hume’s opinion of 
his celebrated contemporaiy had undergone a com- 
plete alteration. The man who, in December, 1765, 
had been described hy him as superior to Socrates, was 
in the following October stigmatised as “ a compo- 

* “Private Con'espondence of David Hume.” Page 170. 

f “ Quoi, madame !” he writes to Madame de Boufilers, “ quand 
un homme vient, entre quatre yeux, m’enfoncer a cmxps redoubles 
UQ poignard dans le sein, il faut, avant d'oser lui dire quU. me 
frappe, que j’aiUe au loin demander, aux autres, s'il m’a frappe r 
“ Private Correspondence of David Hxune.” Page 214. 
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"sition of whim, affectation, wickedness, vanity, and 
inquietude, with a very small, if any, ingredient of 
madness. These ruHng quahties, together with ingra- 
titude, ferocity, and lying, make up the whole of his 
composition.”* 

Finally, after threatening a pubhcation which was 
to cover his enemies with disgrace, Fousseau absconded 
from the respectable residence which had been procured 
for him, and wandered about the country, occasion- 
ally writing incoherent letters to those persons who 
had befriended him since his amval in the country ; 
and at last crossed the channel, to the satisfaction of 
almost every one on this side of it. His affair excited 
a good deal of attention in the pubhc prints, and even 
employed the talent of a caricaturist. Hume says 
that, in a print pubhshed at this period, 

“ Rousseau is represented as a yalioo newly caught in the woods ; 
I am represented as a farmer who caresses him, and offers him some 
oats to eat, which he refuses in a rage ; Voltaire and d’Alembert 
are whipping him up behind, and Horace Walpole making him 
horns oi papier mdcM"-\ 

During his residence in Paris, Walpole left off 
dinners, but sat up late, partook of a fashionable 
supper, and played at loo with the Court ladies, lying 
late in bed the next day, till he was ready to com- 
mence the same round of unprofitable pleasure. On 
one occasion, he says': — 

“ My last new passion, and I think the strongest, is the Duchess 
de Choiseid. Her face is pretty — not very pretty ; her person a little 

“ Life and Correspondence of David Hume.” By John Hill 
Burton, Advocate. 

f Private Correspondence of David Hume.” Page 234. 
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model. Cheerful, modest, full of attentions, witli the happiest pro- 
priety of expression, and greatest quiclcness of reason and judgment; 
you would taire her for the queen of an allegory ; one dreads its 
finishing, as much as a lover, if she would admit one, would wish it 
should finish.”'*' 

Walpole had already gone through a considerable 
poidion of his education, as a fine gentleman,” hut 
Paris Avas the university where he must matriculate, 
and with court beauties for professors, and belles 
esprits for examiners, it is not strange so promising 
a scholar should have taken a high degree. How 
many coui’ses he attended of idleness and^ dis- 
sipation — how many c^/s-courses he attended of 
frivoHty and irreligion — how regular he was in his 
irregularity — and how discreet in his indiscretions, 
his correspondence of the period vdll indicate to the 
reader. We here can only introduce him to some of 
the most distinguished of those associates whose 
precepts and example were so prominently put forth 
for his instruction. Among his female acquaintance 
in Paris, Walpole appears to have been most 
charmed by Madame Geofirin, a lady of excellent 
character, to whom he had been recommended by 
Lady Hervey. He soon became a great favourite 
with her, and she styled him “le nouveau Eicheheu,” 
The most remarkable of the doings of this remark- 
able woman, was her undertaking, at the age of 
sixty-eight, to travel to Warsaw ; which journey she 
accomplished in the year 1766, taking Yienna in 
her way, where she experienced a very fiattering 
reception. She had many good quahties, — ^not the 
* “Walpole Letters.” Vol. v. p. 116 . 
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least popular with those who sought her society, was 
her hospitality — ^her regular dinners,” as Gibbon 
describes them, attracting the best company in Paris : 
but she had other virtues which were appreciated at 
least by some of the eminent men of letters, whom 
she was in the habit of entertaining. Baron de 
Grimm, says of her, ^^That her rehgion seems to 
have been founded on two principles ; to do the 
greatest degree of good m her power ; and to respect 
scrupulously all estabhshed catechisms, and con- 
forming with the utmost courtesy to the numerous 
variations of such matters that are continually taking 
place.”* 

She was held in great estimation by her 
literary contemporaries, and by none esteemed more 
than by De Fontenelle, who appointed her exe- 
cutrix under his will.f De Mairan, a philosophical 
writer of the highest scientific attainments, also left 
her his sole legatee. In this way she received pro- 
perty to the amount of a hundred thousand livres, 
which she nobly distributed among his relatives as 

Vol. i. p. 345. 

t The Baron has preserved a curious anecdote of De Fontenelle, 
which is eminently characteristic of French Philosophy. An inti- 
mate friend was invited to dine on his favourite dish, asparagus 
dressed in oil ; but as the vegetable in this manner was not to his 
friend's taste, he, as a particular sacrifice to friendship, directed his 
cook to dress half the quantity one way and half the other. Scarcely 
had he made this arrangement when his deai’ friend fell down in an 
apoplectic fit, and Fontenelle running, to the stairs, hastily cried out 
to his cook — All with oil! all with oil!" 
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soon as it came into lier possession. Her benevolence 
is represented as Iiaving been on a scale so extensive, 
tliat at tlie present day we find a difficulty in 
believing in its existence. To men of letters she was 
munificent — providing many with handsome incomes, 
placing large sums at the disposal of others, and 
pa)dng them visits at tlieir dwellings expressly to 
discover if they stood in need of an}’’ thing. In short, 
if these accounts be tnie, so generous, so untiring 
a benefactress as hladame Geofti'in, the world 
has never seen before or since. Tlie Baron de 
Grimm relates many instances of the munificent 
spirit that possessed this excellent lady. He also 
accords to her the merit of ha^^ng remonstrated •\Auth 
Mademoiselle de L’Espinasse on the prejudicial effect 
of her infiuence over the philosopher D’Alembeit, 
and of having induced her to give up Ids letters as well 
as to promise never to see him again. From the 
Baron’s account it is clear she had so much to do for 
other people, that her duties at home were veiy 
much ill arrears. 

“What have you done Madame,” exclaimed one 
of her foreign visitors, who had been several times 
invited to her sumptuous entertainments, “What 
have you done with the poor man whom I always 
used to see here, and who never spoke a word 

“Oh !” exclaimed the lady, with the sang froid 
of a Frenchwoman of the age of Louis XY, “that 
was my husband— he is dead.” 

On her being attacked by a serious malady, her 
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dRiigliter the Marchioness de la Fert^-Imbanlt rehised 
d’Alembert; Marmontel, the Abbe Morellet, and 
her mother’s other old friends admission fco the house ; 
as soon as she grew better, tbe old lady was at 
first desirous of theh having fr'ee access to her 
whenever they pleased, but finally coincided in their 
exclusion. She died in the year 1777. 

At the house of Madame du Deffand, for an 
introduction to whom he was indebted to his friend 
George Sehvyn, Walpole made the acquaintance of 
the celebrated author of the “ Abrege Chronologique 
de I’Histoire de France, immortalized by Voltaire, 
by the epitaph commencing, — 

“ Henault, fameux par vos soupers, 

Et votre ‘ Chronologie,’ &c.” 

His suppers were in gi'eater favour than his 
book, for he was considered to possess the best cook 
in the French capital, which attracted to his table 
all the celebrities of the age. He held the post of 
Surintendant de la maison de Mademoiselle la 
Dauphine,” and was a member of I’Acad^mie Fran- 
§aise and TAcaddmie des Inscriptions. Walpole 
describes him as very nearly deaf, and more nearly 
superannuated ; and rudely referring to the scandal 
respecting his intimacy vdth Madame du Defraud, 
adds ^^The mistress of the house, who formerly was 
his, inquires after every dish on the table, is told 

His “ Chronology” was a very indifferent performance. He also 
wrote one or two tragedies : they were worse than his “ Chrono- 
logy;” nevertheless Voltaire, in miting to the author j refers to one 
as “ votre charmante, votre immortal ouvrage.” 

VOL. II. 


T 
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of character. His prejudices against France and 
Frenchmen were modified to a very great extent, 
whilst such of the ladies who were so fortunate as to 
have been favoured by his praise, were now eulogised 
beyond the limits even of French comphment. We 
cannot do better than transfer to our pages an ex- 
tremely characteristic letter, written at this period to 
his affectionate ffiend Gray, which shows how com- 
pletely he had been flattered into thinking, as well as 
doing the agreeable towards his French friends. 

“hobace waeboee to geay. 

“Paris, January 25th 1766. 

“ I am much indebted to you for your kind letter and advice ; 
and though it is late to thank you for it, it is at least a strong proof 
that I do not forget it. However, I am a little obstinate, as you 
know, on the chapter of health, and have persisted through this 
Siberian winter in not adding a grain to my clothes, and in going 
open- breasted without an under waistcoat. In short, though I like 
extremely to live, it must be in my own way as long as I can ; it is 
not youth I court, but liberty, and I think making one’s self tender is 
issuing a general warrant against one’s own person. I suppose I 
shall submit to confinement when I cannot help it ; but I am indif- 
ferent enough to life not to care if it ends soon after my prison 
begins. 

“ I have not delayed so long to answer your letter from not 
thinking of it, or from want of matter, but from want of time; I am 
constantly occupied, engaged, amused, till I cannot bring a hundredth 
part of what I have to say into the compass of a letter. You will 
lose nothing by this ; you know my volubility when I am full of 
new subjects ; and I have at least many hours of conversation for 
you at my return. One does not learn a whole nation in four or five 
months ; but, for the time, few I believe, have seen, studied, or 
got so much accLuainted with the French as I have. 

By what I said of their religious, or rather irreligious opinions 
you must not conclude their people of quality atheists — at least not 
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the men. Happily for their poor souls, they ai'e not capable of going 
so far into tliinking ! They assent to a great deal because it is the 
fashion, and because they don’t know how to contradict. They are 
ashamed to defend the Roman Catholic religion because it is 
quite exploded ; but I am convinced they believe it in their hearts. 
They hate the Parliaments and the philosophers, and are rejoiced 
that they may stiU. idolize royalty. At present, too, they are a 
little triumphant : the Court has shown, a little spirit, and the Par- 
liaments much less : but as the Due de Choiseul, who is very flut- 
tering, unsettled, and inclined to the philosophers, has made a 
compromise with the Parliament of Bretagne, the Parliaments might 
venture out again, if, as I fancy will be the case, they are not glad 
to drop a cause of which they began to be a little weary of the 
inconveniences. 

“ The generality of the men, and more than the generality, are 
dull and empty. They have taken up gravity, thinldng it was philo- 
sophy and English, and so have acquii-ed nothing in the room of their 
natural levity and cheerfulness. However, as their high opinion 
of their own country remains, for which they can no longer assign 
any reason ; they are contemptuous and resen’^ed, instead of being 
ridiculously, consequently pardonably, impertinent. I have won- 
dered, knowing my own countrymen, that we had attained such 
a superiority. I wonder no longer, and have a little more respect 
for English heads than I had. 

“ The women do not seem of the same country : if they are less 
gay than they were, they are more informed — enough to make them 
very conversable. I know six or seven with very superior imder- 
, standings : some of them with wit, or with softness, or very good 
sense. 

“Madame Geofii’in, of whom you have heard much, is an extra- 
ordinary woman, with more common sense than I almost ever met 
with. Great quickness in discovering characters, penetration in 
going to the bottom of them, and a pencil that never fails in a 
likeness — seldom a favourable one. She exacts and preserves, spite 
of her birth and their nonsensical prejudices about nobility, great 
court and attention. This she acquires by a thousand little arts 
and offices of friendship, and by a freedom and severity which seem> 
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to be her sole end of drawing a concourse to her, for she insists on 
scolding those she inveigles to her. She has little taste and less 
knowledge, but protects artisans and authors, and courts a few 
people to have the credit of serving her dependents. She was bred 
under the famous Madame Tencin, who advised her never to refuse 
any man ; for, said her mistress, though nine in ten should not care 
a farthing for you, the tenth may live to be an useM friend. She 
did not adopt or reject the whole plan, but friUy retained the 
purport of the maxim. In short, she is an epitome of empire sub- 
sisting by rewards and punishments. Her great enemy Madame du 
'Deffandj-was, for a short time, mistress of the Regent, is now very 
old and stone blind, but retains all her vivacity, wit, memory, judg- 
ment, passions, and agreeableness. She goes to operas, plays, 
suppers, and Versailles ; gives suppers twice a-week ; has everything 
new read to her ; makes new songs and epigrams, ay admirably, and 
remembers every one that has been made these fourscore years. She 
corresponds with Voltaire, dictates charming letters to him, con- 
tradicts him, is no bigot to him or anybody, and laughs both at the 
clergy and the philosophers. In a dispute, into which she easily 
falls, she is very warm, and yet scarce ever in the wrong ,* her judg- 
ment on every subject is as just as possible, on every point of con- 
duct as wrong as possible; for she is all love and hatred, passionate 
for her friends to enthusiasm, still anxious to be loved — I don’t mean 
by lovers, — and a vehement enemy, but openly. As she can have 
no amusement but conversation, the least solitude and ennui are 
insupportable to her, and put her into the power of several worth- 
less people, who eat her suppers when they can eat nobody’s of 
higher rank; wink to one another, and laugh at her; bate her 
because she has forty times more parts, and venture to hate her 
because she is not rich. She has an old friend whom I must men- 
tion, a Monsieur Pontdeveyle,* author of the * Fat Puni,’ and the 

Monsieur de Pontdeveyle, the younger brother of the Marquis 
d’Argental, the friend of Voltaire and the King of Prussia. Tlicir 
mother, Madame de Ferioles, was sister to the celebrated Madame 
de Tencin, and to the Cardinal of the same name. He died m 
1774. “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. v. p. 125. 
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‘ Complaisant,’ and of those pretty novels the ‘ Comte do Comin 
the ‘ Siege of Calais,’ and ‘Les Malhoiirsdo I’Amonr.’-v. Would 
you expect this old man to be very agreeable? He can be so, 
seldom is ; yet he has another very different and verj' amus 
talent — the art of parody, and is unique in his kind. He ci 
poses tales to the tunes of long dances; for instance, he 
adapted the Regent’s Daphnis and Chloc to one, and made it 
times more indecent ; but is so old, and sings it so -vvell, that il 
permitted in all companies. He has succeeded still better in ‘ ! 
Caractercs do la Danse,’ to which he has adapted Avords that expi 
all the charactei-s of love. With all this he has not the least i 
of cheerfuhiess in conversation ; seldom speaks but on grave subje 
and not often on them ; is a humom'ist, A'cry supercilious, and Avr 
up in admimtion of his oaati countiy, ns the only judge of his me 
His air and look are cold and forbidding, but ask liim to sing, 
praise his Avorks, his eyes and smiles open and brighten up. 
short, I can shoAV him to you : the self-applauding poet in Hogai-I 
‘ Ralvc’s Progress,’ the second print, is so like his vciy features f 
very Avig, that you Avould knoAv him by it if you came hither — ^for 
ccrtainlj’ Avill not go to you. 

“ kladame de 'hlircpoix’s understanding is e.xccllent, of the use 
kind, and can be so aa’Iich she pleases of the agreeable kind. S 
has read but seldom shoAA-s it, and has perfect taste. Her manne 
cold, but very ciAul ; and she conceals CA'en the blood of Lorra 
Avithout ever forgetting it. Nobody in France knoAVS the avo 
better, and nobody is personally so avcU Avith the King. She 
Rdse, artfid, and insinuating beyond measure Avhen it is her interc 
but indolent and a coAA-ard. She never had any passion but gamii 
and always loses. For over pajdng court, the sole i^roduce of a 1 
of art, is to get money from the King to carrj’’ on a coui'so of payi 
debts, or contracting ncAv ones, Avhich she discharges, as fast as s 
is able. She advertised dcA'otion to get made (Ia7)ic dii palais to t 
Queen ; and the very next day this Princess of Lorrain Avas sc 


* This Avork is atti-ibuted by Madame du Deffand to Madame 
Tcncin. 
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riding backwards with Madame Pompadour, in tbe latter’s coacli.' 
Wben tbe King was stabbed, and beartily frightened, the mistress 
took a panic, too, and consulted d’Angenson"^ whether she bad not 
best make off in time. He hated her, and said ‘ by all means.’ 
Madame de Mirepoix advised her to stay. The King recovered his 
spirits, d’Argenson was banished, and La Marechale inherited part 
of the mistress’s credit — 1 must interrupt my history of illustrious 
women, with an anecdote of Monsieur de Maurepas with whom I 
am much acquainted, and who has one of the few heads which 
approach to good ones, and who lucidly for us, was disgraced, and 
the Marine dropped, because it was his favourite object and pro- 
vince. We employed Pontdeveyle to make a song on the Pompa- 
dour. It was clever and bitter, and did not spare even Majesty. This 
Maurepas was absurd enough to sing at supper at Versailles.! 
Banishment ensued, and lest he should ever be restored, the 
mistress persuaded the King that he had poisoned her predecessor 
Madame de Chateauroux. Maurepas is very agreeable, and exceed- 
ingly cheerful, yet I have seen a transient silent cloud when 
politics are talked of. 

“ Madame de Boufflers who was in England, is a savante mis- 
tress of the Prince of Conti ; and very desirous of being his wife. 
She is two women — ^the upper and the lower : I need not teU you 


“ Le Comte d’Argenson was Minister-at-War, and after Da- 
mien’s attempt upon the King of France, in 1757, was disgraced, 
and exiled to his country-house at Ormes, in Poitou. He was 
brother to the Marquis d’Argenson, mho had been Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and died in 1756. He it was wffo is said to have 
addressed M. Bignon, his nephew, afterwards an Academician, 
upon conferring upon him the appointment of librarian to the king, 
‘Mon neveu, voila une beUe occasion pour apprendre a lire.’” 
“ Walpole Letters.” Vol. v., p. 126. 

! Le Comte de Maurepas, who was married to a sister of the 
Due de la Valliere, had been Minister of Marine, and disgraced, as 
Walpole says, at the instigation of the reigning mistress, Madame 
de Pompadour ; but upon the death of Louis XV., was immediately 
summoned to assist in the formation of the ministrj' of his successor. 
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that the lower is gallant, and still has pretensions. The upper is 
very sensible, too, and has a measured eloquence that is just and 
pleasing — ^but all is spoiled by an unrelaxed attention to applause. 
You would think she was alwa 3 ’^s sitting for her ' picture to her 
biographer. 

“ Madame de Rochfort is very different from all the rest. 
Her understanding is just and delicate : with a finesse of wit, that 
is the result of reflection. Her manner is soft and feminine ; and, 
though a savante, without any declared pretensions. She is the 
decent friend of Monsieur de Nivernois, for you must not believe a 
syllable of what you read in their novels. It requires the greatest 
curiosity, or the greatest habitude, to discover the smallest con- 
nexion between the sexes here — ^No familiarity, but under the veil of 
friendship is permitted, and Love’s Dictionary is as much prohi- 
bited, as at first sight one should think his ritual was, All you hear 
and that pronounced with nonchalance is, that Monsieur un tel has 
had Madame %me telle. The Due de Nivernois has parts, and writes 
at the top of the mediocre, hut, as Madame Geoffrinsays, is manqui 
' par tout, guerrier manqu6, amhassadeur manqui, honime d'affaires 
manqui, and auteur manqui — no, he is not homme de naissance 
manquL He would think freely, hut has some ambition of being 
governor to the Dauphin, and is more afraid of his wife and 
daughter, who are ecclesiastic fagots. The former out-chatters the 
Duke of Newcastle; and the latter, Madame de Gisors, exhausts Mr. 
Pitt’s eloquence in defence of the Archbishop of Paris. Monsieur 
de Nivernois lives in a small circle of dependent admirers, and 
Madame de Rochfort is high priestess for a small salary of credit. 

“ The Duchess of ChoiseTil, the only young one of these heroines, 
is not very pretty but has fine eyes, and is a little model in wax- 
work, which not being allowed to siieak for some time as incapable, 
has a hesitation and modesty, the latter of which the Court has not 
cured, and the former of which is atoned for by the most interesting 
sound of voice, and forgotten in the most elegant turn and propriety 
of expression. Oh, it is the gentlest, amiable, civil little creature 
that ever came out of a fairy egg. So just in its phrases and 
thoughts, so attentive and good natured ! Everybody loves it but 
its husbaud, who prefers his own sister the Duchesse de Grammont, 
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an Amazonian, fierce, liauglity dame %y1xo loves and hates arbitrarily, 
and is detested. Madame de Choiseul, passionately fond of her 
husband, %vas the martyr of this union, but at last submitted nith 
a good gi'ace; has gained a little credit xvilh him, and is still 
believed to idolize him. But I doubt it — she takes too much pains 
to profess it. 

“ I cannot finish my list xx-ilbont adding a mxich more common 
character — but more complete in its kind than any of the foregoingj 
the Mareehalc de Luxembourg. She has been very handsome, very 
.abandoned, and very mischievous. Her beauty is gone, her lovers 
are gone, and she thinlcs the devil is coming. This dejection has 
softened her into being i-athcr agreeable, for she has v*it and good 
breeding ; but you would swear by the restlessness of her person, 
and the hon'ors she cannot conceal, tliat she had signed tlie compact, 
and expected to be called upon in a week for the performance. I 
could add manj' pictimes, but none so remarkable. In those I send 
you, there is not a feature bestowed gratis or exaggerated. For the 
beauties, of which tlicre are a few considerable, as jMcsdamcs de 
Brionne, de ^lonaco, et d’Egmont, they have not yet lost their cha- 
racters nor got any. 

“.You must not attribute my intimacy with Paris to curiosity 
alone. An accident unlocked the door for mo. That 2)assc par-fout 
called the fashion, has made tlicm fly open — and what do you 
think was that fashion ? — I myself. Yes, like Queen Elinor in the 
ballad, I sunlc at Charing Cross, and have risen at the Fauxbourg 
St. Germain. A ji^O'^santcric on Bousseau, whose arrival here in 
his way to you, brought me acquainted with many anecdotes con- 
formable to the idea I had conceived of him, got aborrt, w.as liked 
much more than it deseiwed, spread lilce wildfire, and made me 
the subject of conversation. Kousseau’s devotees were ofiended. 
Madame de Bouffleurs, with a tone of sentiment, and the accents 
of lamenting humanity, abused me heartily, and then complained 
to myself with the utmost softness. I acted contrition, but had 
like to have spoiled it all, by growing dreadfully tii-ed of a second 
lecture from the Prince of Conti, who took up the ball, and made 
himself the hero of a history, wherein he had nothing to do. I 
listened, did not imderstand half he said (nor he neither) ; forgot the 
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loveliest and most youthful among her celebrated 
countiywomen. She was born in the year 1697, and 
was a member of a noble Burgundian family ; her 
eldest brother, the Comte de Vichy Chamrond, rose 
to the rank of Marechal de Camp — her younger 
brother sought honours in a different profession, and 
vdth the title of Abbe Chamrond became Tr^sorier 
de la Sainte Chapelle at Paris, near which city he 
lived at a place called Montrouge. Their gi’and- 
mother was Marie Boutillier de Cha^dgny, wife of 
C^sar Auguste, Due de Choiseul ; the Duchess de 
Lu}mes, the favourite of the Queen of Louis XV,, was 
her aunt, and Brienne de Lomenie, Archbishop of 
Toulouse, and subsequent^ Cardinal de Lom6nie, 
popularly nicknamed le Cardinal de VIgnominie, was 
her gi’eat nephew. Marie had other gi*eat relations 
and powerful connexions in church, state, and the 
army ; so that after a conventual education in Paris, 
in the course of which she imbibed so much irreligioii 
that it was found necessaiy to call in the eloquent Mas- 
sillon, to clear her mind of the infidelity she had imbibed 
fi'om the pious Sisters of La Madeleine do Trenelle, in 
the Hue de Charonne — in which, however, he did not 
succeed — Mademoiselle de Chamrond found herself, on 
entering the world, not only as young and beautiful as 
any Prenchwoman could desire to be, but with as many 
friends at Court as must have satisfied the aspirations 
of the most ambitious of her female acquaintances. 

The great object of female education in Prance at 
this period, as far as regarded young ladies of family, 
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appears to have been to prepare them for a Court 
career; and we are bound to say the system was admi- 
rably adopted to fulfil its object, "Walpole speaks of 
the “ freethinking ” of the most celebrated of liis fair 
friends, and does not leave us a doubt that their acting 
was equally free. Nevertheless, it is but justice to 
add, that the friends of the young ladies had a proper 
regard for appearances, though they did not show this 
in the way with which we are most famihar. In 
England, if a female be indiscreet, she may be sub- 
sequently made “ an honest woman but in France, 
the sooner she was made an honest woman, the sooner 
commenced her privilege to be as indiscreet as she 
pleased. It is not therefore surprising, that directly 
Mademoiselle de Chamrond came of age, she should 
be married to the Marquis du Deffand, and, in the 
natural course of things, it was to be expected that 
almost directly she possessed the respectable position 
of a married woman, the young beauty should find 
her husband “ a weak and tiresome companion and 
quit his roof to seek a more agreeable associate else- 
where, 

A benevolent biographer has endeavoured to 
make out a case in favour of the lady*, but her only 
apology must be sought in the character of the age 
in which she flourished. We expect nothing but 
crabs fr’om crab trees, and burs from thistles. Madame 
la Marquise du Defiand was the natural produce of the 

^ “Letters of the Marquise du Deffand to the Honourable 
Horace Walpole.” Vol. i., p. 30. 
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soil, and was but one example of the veiy large crop 
it brought forth. 

We neither think it profitable nor interesting to 
trace out all the successors of the Marquis. His wife 
of course made a figure at Court, and there was so 
fortunate (in the French sense) as to captivate its 
appointed head and mler, the Hegent Due d’Oiieans. 
The bad eminence she enjoyed in being reputed his 
mistress, was looked upon as so great a distinction in 
the depraved atmosphere she was forced to breathe, 
that nearly fifty years after his death, which took 
place in 1 723, it was regarded as a title of considera- 
tion which no one would think of challenging. Even 
Walpole refers to it with a certain complacency. A 
beautiful woman, possessing such high honours in 
gallantly, was as might be expected, eminently 
fashionable. But she could boast of other claims to 
popularity, that long survived her personal attrac- 
tions, great as they were. The nuns of La Madeleine 
if they had destroyed her faith, had unquestionably 
cultivated her intellect to the highest attainable point 
in a Frenchwoman’s scale of intelligence. Eeligion 
she had none, but wit in abundance, and as the latter 
was ” the one thing needful” in the salons of Paris at 
this period, her brilliant repartees did her more service 
in the opinion of her innumerable fiiends, than it was 
possible for her to have obtained with the assistance 
of all the piety of all the saints in the French 
Kalendar. 

The hotel of the Marquise du Defiand became the 
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head-quarters not only of Parisian fashion, but of 
Parisian literature. Among the gay nobles of the 
Corn’t, were sm’e to be seen the most celebrated men 
of letters.'^"' The President Henault contrived to 
obtain that place in her regard which the Pegent had 
left vacant, and by all accounts he appears to have 
used his distinction in a manner far from satisfactory 
to its donor. With Voltame she maintained a con- 
stant correspondence, and every writer of eminence 
might calculate mth cei^tainty upon her patronage 
and friendship. 

Her amiability and cleverness were so well 
governed by each other, that she retained her popu- 
larity after she found herself obliged 'to abandon all 
pretensions to gallantry. In 1752, her eye- sight 
began to fail, and in two years after she was totally 
blind. To this terrible deprivation she appears to 
have submitted with the best grace. It did not 
disfigure her features; apparently it had as httle pre- 
judicial effect upon her powers of pleasing. She 
entertained her friends as hospitably as ever ; her 
suppers lost none of thefr attractions ; her hon mots 
none of thefr point. She was still philosophical, still- 
a hel esprit She was, always gay, chaiining, clever — 

everything but a Chiistian. 

* The Baron de Grimm and Walpole represent her as hating 
every one healing the name of philosopher; but surely they mean 
something very lilvc the reverse of this, for the most eminent 
philosophers were her most intimate friends. " Historical and 
Literaiy Memoirs and Anecdotes.” Vol. iii., p. 91. “Walpole 
Letters." Vol. i., p. 376. 

Herhatrcd of Ics plnlosojj/ics dates only from their abandonment 
of her for Mademoiselle do I’Espinasse. 
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The affliction of blindness had thus been endured 
eleven years, before the commencement of her acquaint- 
ance with Horace Walpole. Englishmen, who could 
lay claim to any celebrity, were sure of a welcome at 
her hands. In this spirit she had honoured Hume 
and flattered Wilkes ; but the son of the great 
Statesman, who was so well remembered in France, 
seemed to possess some stronger claim to her notice, 
and when the reputation that had preceded him had 
been increased by the exhibition of a species of merit, 
which in France is so certain of appreciation, Madame 
du Defiand’s feelings in favour of her new acquaint- 
ance, rose to a degree of tender enthusiasm which it 
was impossible to parallel even among her country- 
women. 


Walpole was an honoured guest at her suppers ; 
but he did not at first reciprocate her regard. In his 
correspondence of the time, we find him speaking of 
the bhnd old lady, with anything rather than respect. 
It was not till some time afterwards that the kind- 
liness of her disposition, her sincerity, and humihty, 
began to force their way to his mind. Perhaps the 
•stedfastness of her admiration for himself may have 
made him think better of her than otherwise would 


have been the case. It, however, did sometimes 


happen that this admiration was not agreeable to him. 
He possessed a keen sense of the ludicrous, and a 
lively apprehension of ridicule. The tender sohcitude 
of a woman old enough to be his grandmother, made 


Vinn appear ridiculous in his own eyes, and in the 
course of her prolonged correspondence, he was fre- 
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quently obliged to give Madame du Deffand an inti- 
mation that her transports were far from becoming. 

It was a difficult thing to keep her enthusiasm 
within rational bounds, and she could not help 
regarding her friend’s prudence as very great cruelty; 
but she happily possessed a humble and self-sacrifi- 
cing spirit, and as readily as she acknowledged her 
wealmesses, resigned herself to the punishment they 
brought upon her. Her friend subsequently did 
justice to her character. He says : — 

“ Her severitj’’ to herself was not occasional or affected modesty. 
She constantly thought and spoke unfavourably of her oum amazing 
parts ; and knowing no language but her own, and never having 
taken any studied pains (though she had read a vast deal) to improve 
herself, she imagined that she was more ignorant than many others. 
But the vivacity and strength of her mind, her prodigious quick- 


The Baron de Grimm, who ought to have been very well 
informed on the subject, records a curious illustration of Parisian 
friendship under the date of August, 1778. “Figure to yourself,’’ 
he says, “ Madame du Deffand, blind, seated in her dressing-room 
in an easy chair, which resembles the tub of Diogenes, with her old 
fi'iend M. de Pont de Veyle, lolling in a bergere on the other side 
of the chimney. Such is the scene, such the actors, and the fol- 
lowing is the substance of one of their recent conversations : — 

“ Pont de Veyle?” “Madam.” “ Where .are you ?” “ On the 
other side of your chimney.” “ Lolling in your chair, with your 
feet upon the dogs, as we should do, with our friends r” “ Yes, 
madam.” “ It must be owned that there are few fi’iendships in the 
world of so old a date as ours.” “ Very true.” “ It has lasted 
fifty years.” “ Yes, more than fifty.” “ And in all that time no 
cloud has intervened — no shadow of a quarrel.” “That is what I 
have always admired.” “But, Pont de Veyle, has it not been 
because at bottom we were always extremely indifferent the one to 
the other?” “That may very possibly be the case, madam !” — 
“ Historical and Literary Memoirs and Anecdotes.” Vol. iv. p. 44. 

VOL. II. V 
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ness, her conception — as just as it was clear — ^her natural power of 
reasoning, her -wit, tlie simplicity of her eloquence, her scorn of 
whate\’er was false or affected, and her long acquaintance with, and 
knowledge of the world, her intercourse with the brightest geniuses 
of the age, and of that best age (at least such as remained), raised 
her to a level Avith them.” 

Her correspondence Avitli Walpole commenced on 
tlie 19 til of April, 1766, but two days after be left 
Paris to return to England, and was continued with 
wonderful regularity till 1780 — only intemipted by 
some biief visit from liimself, to be renewed with 
eagerness a few hours after he had left her presence. 
Her talent was ceidainly considerable, and in her 
letters to Walpole, to Voltaire, and to Mademoiselle 
de L’Espinasse,* thei’e are indications of no ordinary 
powers of thought, vdth great facdity and happiness 
of expression. On these letters an able critic has 
passed judgment in the following clear and admirable 
phrases. 

“ Tills lady seems to have united the lightness of the French 
character with the solidity of the English. She was easy and A^ola- 
tile, yet judicious and acute ; sometimes profound and sometimes 
superficial. She had a wit playful, abundant, well- toned ; an admir- 
able conception of the ridiculous, and great sldll in exposing it ; 
a turn for satire, which she indidg&d, not always in the best-natured 
manner, yet Avith irresistible effect ; powers of expression varied, 
appropriate, flowing from the source, and curious Avithout research; 
a refined taste for letters, and a judgment both for men and books in 
a high degree enlightened and accurate. As her parts had been 

^ This lady held the post of “ companion,” in the establishment. 
Baron de Grimm insinuates that the old lady gi-ew jealous of her, 
and sent her away with a pension of a thousand croAvns. She after- 
wards held a similar post, though not so blameless a one, in the 
establishment of d’Aiejnbert. 
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liappily thrown tos^othcr by nature, they were no less happy in the 
circumstances winch at tended their jirogrcss and development, 
nicy •were refined, not b}- a course of solitary study, but by desul- 
tory reading, and chiefly by living intercourse Avith the brightest 
geniuses of her age. Thirs trained, they ncfpiircd a pliability of 
movement which gtivc to nl! their exertions a bewitching air of 
freedom and negligence, and made c%‘en their fault*; seem onl^- the exu- 
berances or flowerings-on’ of a mind capable of higher excellences, 
but unambitious to attain them. Tlicre was nothing to alarm or 
overpower. On whatever topic she touched, trivial or severe, it was 
alike rn hudhuntt ; but in the midst of Ibis sportlvcncss her genius 
poured itself forth in n thousand delightful fancies, and scattered 
new graces and ornaments on every object within its sphere. In its 
wanderings from the trifles of the day to grave questions of morals 
or philosophy, it carelessly struck out, and ns carelessly abandoned, 
the most profound truths ; nnd while it aimed only to amuse, sud- 
denly astonished and electrified by rapid Iniits of illumination, 
which opened the depths of physical subjects nnd roused the 
researches of more systematic rcasoners. 'J'o tlicsc qualifications 
were added an indcjicndencc in forming opinions and a boldness in 
avowing them, which wore at least the resemblance of Iioncsty; a 
perfect knowledge of the world, nnd tliat facility of manners which, 
in the commerce of society, supplies the place of benevolence.’'* 

Walpolo appear.s to liave been influenced by the 
example of liis eloquent correspondent to indulge in 
a good deal of energetic phraseology when rcjfljnng 
to her ; hut a few years later his oj^inions underwent a 
sensible change. He became alarmed when he thought 
of the world’s dread laugh ” at the encouragement 
he had aftorded to the displa}’- of octogenarian senti 
mcnt-ality ; aflheted to believe that his imperfect 
knowledge of French might have led him to commit 
himself to much more than he had desired or intended ; 

* “Quarterly Review,” for Alny 1811. 

u 2 
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and was uneasy till lie iiad persuaded Madame du 
Deffand to send liim back Ms letters.* 

Tbe maiden name of her grand-daugliter, as 
she playhilly styled the Duchess de Ohoiseul, was 
Du Chatel. In his will, her husband, who was Prime 
Minister of France, desires to be buried in the same 
grave ivith her, expressing a vast regard for her good 
qualities — which does not agree with Walpole’s asser- 
tion of his preference for the Duchesse de Grammont, 
who, by the way, if we may believe a description of 
her penned in 1761 was not a very loveable person, 
though far from being without good qualities. 

“ She never dissembles her contempt or dislike of any man, in 

The papers of Madame du Deffand, the greater portion of 
■which subsequently came into the possession of her friend, were thus 
' " an'anged : t. A large folio volume, bound in green vellum, 

“ CEuvres de Mons. le Chevalier de Boufflers,” in prose and verse. 
II. A folio volume bound in vellum, “ Recueil de Lettres Choisies 
de Differentes Personnes,” III. A folio volume bound in calf, and 
one in blue paper, “ Lettres de Mons. de Voltaire a Madame du 
Deffand.” IV. A small quarto volume in green vellum ‘‘Journal 
de Madame du Deffand.” V. A smaU quarto volume, bound in red 
morocco, with a silver lock, “ Eecueil de Divers Ouvrages,” par 
Madame du Deffand. VI. A large packet of MSS., “ M^anges de 
Differentes Pieces, &c. &c.” VII. Another of the same materials, 
verse and prose. VIII. Another of the same kind. IX. Another 
of the same kind, containing letters from Hume, Voltaire, Madame 
de Stael, and President Lambert. X. A similar packet of poems, 
plays, and letters of her friends. XL A paclcet of several hundred 
orio’inal letters, addressed to her by Voltaire, Rousseau, De Lisle, 
Montesquieu, Madame de Stael, Horace Walpole, the President 
Henault, Baron Bernstorff, &c. &c. XII. Seven large packets con- 
tainino- eight hundred original letters addi-essed by her to Horace 
WalpMe, from which Miss Berry’s work was published. The wlm e 
of this collection, with five bundles of printed pamphlets and poems, 

&c., were sold at the Strawberry Hill sale to Mr. Dyce Sombre, or 
one’hundred and fifty seven pounds ten shillings. 
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and his contemporaries. 

1 f k said she mig^t have supplied 

^vhatever degree of elevation. 

ae pUc otMaa^ede 

the ceiemonies and pageants of Cont^ as t , 

possesses a most nneommon share of tmderstnndmg. and has . 

high notions of honour and reputation. 

These were nobly demonstrated at a subsequent 

period, wbenbeingsummonedbeforetbePieTolutionary 

Tribunal, sbe pleaded, with an eloquence that asto- 
nisbed those miscreants, not for ber own life, but for 
that of ber Mend tbe Duebesse du Cbatelet she bad 
afterwards tbe melancholy satisfaction of perishing on 
tbe same scaffold with her.* 

Tbe brother of tbe Duke married Mademoiselle 
Clermont d'Amboise, whose improper intimacy nritb 
GauTal, a popular actor of tbe Comtidie Pran^aise, 
caused ber husband, tbe Comte de Cboiseul Stainvillc 
to confine ber for tbe remainder of ber days in tbe 
couYent of Les Pibes de Ste. Marie. Two daughters 
were ostensibly the fruit of this union, but more p^ro- 
bably were tbe offspring of tbe intrigue — one, at least, 
who was very handsome, and married Prince Joseph 
of Monaco, bore a striking likeness to Clairvai—ber 
sister married ber cousin tbe Due de CboiFoul There 
was afcwg at Stmwbany Hill k .vhick 
du Deftaud and the Duchess de Cliokeul, in the 
assumed characters of grandmother and rrrandomd.tri 

■ he artist was an amateur, M, do Car- 
Vol. i. paa*'’' Duffimd to UoraK. Vf,,!,,,,!,. •• 
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montel, reader to the Prince of Condo, and author of 
seyeral dramatic picccs.-{= 

On receiving the drawing of Madame du Deffand 
and the Duchesse de Choiseul, Horace Walpole wiites 
to the former lady in these terms: — 

“ Me voiei le ])lus content dcs hoinmcf;, jc viens dc rcccvoir le 
tableau. J'ai anaclie toutes les envelopes dont il etoit barricade ct 
enfm je vous retvouve. Oui, vous, vons-niemc — je savois par in- 
spiration qncl\l. de Cannontel devoil vous })eindrc mieux (pie jamais 
llaplmcl n’a su ]>ven(lrc unc rc.'-scmblancc ; cola sc trouve cxactc- 
incnt vrai au pied de la lettre. Vous etes ici cn personne, jc vous 
parle, il n'y manque que votre impatience a repondre. La Tulippe, 
votre Tonneau, vos mcublcs, votre cliambrc, tout y cst, ct dc la plus 
grande verite. Jamais unc idee nc s'est si bicn rcnduc. Mais voila 
tout! Pour la chore gi-and’maman, ricn dc plus manque. Jamais, 
non jamais jc nc I’aurois dcvinec. Cost \mc figure dcs plus com- 
munes. llicu dc cette delicatcssc mignonne dc cot esprit personifie, 
de cette finesse sans mccbancete, ct sans affectation, llien dc cette 
bcaute qui paroit unc emanation de ramc, qui Aucut se placer sur lo 
visage dc peur quo’n nc la craigne au lieu de rainier. Eufui, enfin, 
j’cu suis bicn niccontcnt.”| 

There have been many examples of a confidential 
correspondence between men of genius and women of 
rank : in Franco at this particular period it was quite 
a fashion. No lady could be exaetty in the mode 
unless she held an epistolary fliihation with a poet. — 
or cultivated a little mystic sentimentality vdth a plii- 
losophcr. Such a fashion was open to abuse ; but worse 
have been tolerated ; and this at least can be said for 
it, that when women did thus condescend to trifle 
with theii* reputations with men remarkable for their 
This druAviiig Avas sold at the Sti-aAvbeiTy Hill sale for sevea 
guineas. 

t “ Letters of the Marquise du Doffaiid.'' Vol, i. p. 207, 
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intelligence, they were anxious to prove how resolved 
they were not to stoop to folly.” 

One of the most celebrated of this gay coterie 
was the Comtesse de Boufflers. Her career had 
many features in common with that of her bril- 
liant associates. She had married the Comte de 
Boufflers, and had then commenced the usual hfe of 
a Frenchwoman of fashion. Gifted with youth, beauty, 
and wit, she seemed formed to dazzle and to captivate 
and soon became one of the most briUiant of that 
brilliant cncle which boasted of the beauty and intel- 
lect of France. She became the intimate friend of 
of the Duchesse d’ Orleans; but friendship in France 
does not last for ever, and the young Countess shortly 
became still more intimate with the Prince de Conti. 
Her fascinations and accomplishments were greatly 
strengthened by a reputation she had acqufred for 
literary talent ; in consequence of having written a- 
tragedy which, however, notwithstanding iHobtained 
the suffrages of the critics, never had the honour of 
appearing in print. The reputation acquired by the 
tragedy was sure of surrounding her with the most 
eminent scholars, poets, and philosophers of her 
country, and she of com:se was held in the highest 
estimation by several of the most distingaiished among 
them. Pousseau was a favourite with all the French 
Aspasias, and the Countess exceeded the enthusiasm 
of his most enthusiastic admirers. But the great 
object of their idolatry was an Englishman. Hume 
was at this period the cynosure of all the brilhan6 
eyes in Paris, and with him, the beautiful Countess, 
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witli lier customaiy zeal, rashed into a friendsMp and 
a correspondence. Her husband died in 1764. She 
then aspired to become a princess, but it so happened 
that her friend the Prince de Conti was satisfied with 
his position and did not think a change in her’s 
necessary-. This disappointment requiring philosophy, 
it was natural that Hume should be in request. He 
wisely advised the lady gradually to break off her in- 
timacy with the Prince, and begiu an independent life 
in Paris. 

“ The inexpressible and delicate graces of your character and 
conversation,” he tells her, “ like the soft notes of a lute, are lost 
amid the tumult of company in which I commonly saw you engaged. 
A more select society would know [how] to set a juster value upon 
your merit. Men of sense and taste and letters would accustom 
themselves to frequent your house. Every elegant society would 
court your company. And though all great alterations in the habits 
of living may at first appear disagreeable, the mind is soon recon- 
ciled to its new situation, especially if more congenial and natural 
to it.”*’ 

Whilst the philosopher was employing his vigo- 
rous mind in affording the disappointed beauty con- 
solation and advice, she was kindly exerting her 
interest, which was considerable, to advance his for- 
tunes. She wrote to the Duke of Bedford, to recom- 
mend her friend for a vacancy occasioned by the 
promotion of Sir Charles Bunbury ; and the surest 
proof of the value of her inteiqDOsition was given in 
the readiness with which the Duke set himself to 
accomphsh her wishes. In Hume’s celebrated quar- 
rel with Bousseau, she again interfered in his behalf, 

•' Select Correspondence of David Hume.” Pase 118 .- 
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by writing a letter of the most energetic character to 
Jean Jacques. She also sent a communication to 
Hume, • equally full of good sense, decision, and 
grace. "Walpole’s fictitious letter from the King of 
Prussia, which had sunk so deep into the sensitive 
mind of Pousseau^ was properly^ commented upon by 
her, and she employed all her eloquence to prevent 
the quarrel from breaking out into greater violence. 
Philosophers, however, are belligerents the most dif- 
ficult to reconcile. Each answered her sensible letter, 
exculpating himself, and abusing his late friend. 
The sudden flight of Pousseau from England termi- 
nated the discussion. Madame de Boufflers appears 
to great advantage in these letters. She never 
separated herself from the Prince de Conti, whom 
she survived. 

The Countess de Boufflers visited England more 
than once. With our language she was familiar, and 
was well known to many English persons of distinc- 
tion. Her last visit was made in the year 1789, at 
the commencement of the Erench Pevolution, and 
she resided here for a considerable period with her 
daughter-in-law, the Countess Amelia de Boufflers, 
who was famous as a skilful performer on the harp, 
and is often mentioned by Walpole. The Prince de 
Conti possessed the dignity of Grand Prieur de 
I’Ordre de Malthe, and resided at the Temple, in 
Paris, whence originated the title Madame du T)ef- 
fand apphed to Madame Boufflers ITdole du Tem- 
ple,’’ by which she is so frequently designated in 
the Defiand Correspondence. 
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During her residence in this country she paid her 
memorable visit to Dr. Johnson, at his lodgings in 
the Temple in London; and after an interesting conver- 
sation with the great autocrat of letters, took her leave. 
The Countess had proceeded some way down stairs 
■when the Doctor remembered that he ought to have 
attended such a visitor to the door : he rushed has- 
tily after her, and, though his costume was careless 
and his manners awkward, he left the Hvely French- 
woman no cause to complain of his want of gallantly. 
Perhaps it was the portly Doctor’s first appearance 
in the character of a “Squire o’ Dames but with 
a woman of sense, like the Countess, his sincerity 
made amjile amends for his deficiencies as a fine 
gentleman. 

The next of the gi’oup described in Walpole’s 
Letter to Gray, is Madame la Marechale de Mire- 
poix, sister of the Prince de Beauvau ; her claims 
to celebrity consisted in ha'vdng been the first lady 
of rank to countenance and associate vdth the 
too celebrated Madame du Bam, at Versailles. 
La Marechale figures prominently in the pen-and-ink 
sketches of her friend Madame du Deffand, who at 
least was not disinclined to do justice to her attrac- 
tions. There is extant a letter from David Hume to 
the Comtesse de Boufflers, containing some curious 
particulars respecting this lady. He avers that, on 
the death of one of his Majesty’s favourites, Madame 
■wrote to the King, proposing to su23ply the vacancy, 
and that the King, far from complying with the pro- 
posal, treated it with veiy little consideration. The 
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negotiation was a secret on the part of tlie lady, but his 
Majesty gave bis reply into the bands of ber nearest 
relative. Prince de Beauvan, saying, Here’s an 
answer to the Marecbale: pray debver it to ber/’ 
Tbe Prince, not regarding tbe superscription, asked 
if it was for tbe Marecbale de Luxembourg ? “ No,” 
said tbe King, pettishly, ^^it is for your sister/’* 
Sbe is thus described by Madame du Deffand:— 
“ Sa figure est cbarmante, son teint est eblouissant, 
ses traits, sans etre parfaits, sont si bien assortis, que 
personne n’a I’air plus jeune et n’est plus jobe.” 

Tbe negotiation of Madame la Marecbale sounds 
strange to Englisb ears : but in Paris, at that time, 
there were plenty of Madames of equal respectabi- 
ity, who would have been quite as eager to put forth 
their claims with a bke promptitude for so coveted 
a post as mistress to tbe Sovereign. 

There is another la Marecbale in this galaxy. Sbe 
was Madame la Ducbesse de Luxembourg, by a 
second marriage, ber first having been to tbe Due 
de Boufilers, by whom sbe bad a son, who died at 
Genoa of tbe small pox. Sbe was sister to tbe Due 
de Villeroi. After ber union with le Marecbal Due 
de Luxembourg, sbe frequently entertained Bousseau 
at ber mansion, Montmorency ; for, like ber fair con- 
temporaries, philosophers were sure to be in request 
when lovers were getting out of fashion. Jean 
J acques speaks in tbe highest terms of tbe Marshal, 

a- u Private Correspondence of David Hnine with several dis- 
tinguished Persons.” Page 80. 
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laments liis loss as irreparable^ and entered into a 
friendly coiTespondence wth bis wife.'’'- Madame du 
DefFand has drawn her character ” — a style of por- 
trait painting then much in vogue, both in France and 
England : and in veiy many instances showed 
extreme consideration on the paid of the artist in 
suppljdng the indi^ddual vdth -what he or she stood 
extremely in need. The thing became so common 
that eveiybody seemed to be wiiting eveiybody 
else’s character, vdth, at the same time, a very sin- 
gular oblivion of his own. The charity that begins 
at home might have been refeived to in these 
instances vdth singular advantage to the writer. 
Instances might occur of a person requiring two 
characters.” A reference to Dean Swift in the 
first volume of this work affords a remarkable one. 

The maiden name of Madame de Kochefoid was 
Brancas. That she was mistress of the Due de Niver- 
nois, seems to have been her principal claim to consi- 
deration. She made herself prominent amongst the 
gay butteiHies of both sexes, who were sporting over 
a volcano. We see nothing in the state of society 
of which they were considered ornaments, but the 
productiveness of a rank soil, which thrust forth heaps 

^ “ Le moment oil j'eus le bonheui' de le conuoitre, ressembloit 
beancoup a celui ou je I’ai perdu ; dans I'un et dans I’autre j’etois 
afflige, delaisse, malade. II me consola de tout ; qui me consolera 
de lui. Les amis que j'ai'ois aidant de le perdre ; car mon cceur use 
par les maux, et deja dm-ci par les ans, est ferme desormais a tout 
nouvel attachement.” “ Private Correspondence of David Hume” 
Page 100. See also “ Lettres Originalcs de J. J, Eousseau.” 
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of delicate ftingi tliat look wholesome and inviting 
but are in their nature the most subtle of poisons 
The indehcacy and coarseness which so much struct 
Walpole on his first coming amongst them^ were noi 
more obvious than the fidvolity and selfishness. The 3 
were;, hi short, but the scum rising to the top of the 
cauldron, which so many unholy fires had hghted 
and which menaced the existence of the little that was 
good, in the sweeping destruction of the great thai 
was evil. 

Hume mentions having passed an evening ii 
Madame de Hochfort’s company. Indeed she wai 
one of the fair sceptics by whom the English Philo 
sopher was hailed as the Prophet of Infidelity : anc 
it was at their toilets he enjoyed that confidentia 
intimacy, which Horace Walpole observed with sucl 
astonishment. He seems to have thought his country 
man’s popularity with the sex altogether unaccount 
able but, before he had been in the French cajoita 
a week, he was obliged to observe that which threr 
the favours accorded to the Scottish philosopher com 
pletely into the back ground. 

There were several other ladies of less celebrity 
who were in the habit of mixing in the select circle a 
Madame du Deffand’s Sunday evening suppers, to d( 
honour to her friend, Horace Walpole. There wai 
Madame de Caraman, sister to the Prince de Chimay 
and niece to Madame la Mar6chale de Mirepoix 
Madame la Comtesse de Valentinois, sister-in-law t( 
the Pruice of Monaco, who affected to detest th( 
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English ;* Madame du Pin, known to the reader by- 
Lord Chesterfield’s references to her in his celebrated 
letters to his son : the Comtesse de Forcalqnier, who 
had previously married the Comte de Toulouse, a 
natural son of Louis XIV., and whose maiden name 
was Canizy ; the Comtesse de J onsac, niece to the 
President Henault, and her sister-in-law, la Marechale 
d’ Aubeterre ; La Duchesse de la VaUiere, daughter 
of the Due d’Usez ; the Comtesse d’Egmont, daugh- 
ter of the Marechal Due de Richelieu ; La Marquise 
de St. Maigrin, the -wife of the Due de la Vauguion’s 
eldest son ; the Princesse d’Henin, daughter of 
Madame de Monconseil ; and the Princesse de Beau- 
veau nee, Bohan-Chabot, whose first marriage was 
with the Comte de Clermont d ’Amboise. It is to 
this lady that Hume alludes, when he tells the Com- 
tesse de Boufflers, — 

“ I found her as obliging and as friendly as if she had never con- 
vex’sed with Kings, and never were a politician. I really doubt 
much of her talent for politics. Pray, what is your opinion ? Is she 
qualified, otherwise than by having great sense and an agreeable 
conversation, to make progress in the road to favour ; and are not 
these qualities rather an incumbrance to her?”f 

We cannot close the Hst, which we are very far 
from having exhausted, without mentioning another 
Princess — ^perhaps of less celebrity than most of those 
we have just mentioned : nevertheless, as one of Wal- 
pole’s Parisian friends, the following sketch from his 
own pen can scarcely fail of being read with interest : 

For a description of her character see “ Marmontel’s Memoirs.” 
Vol. iii. p. 156. 

f Private Con-espondence of David Hume.” Page. 85. 
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“Tlic PriTirc'H' (Ir Talniontl,” lu* ’• ihotirrli n<>t nn lii-^lnric 
pcrPontiEo. iiwde n fiuiirt' in lirr titn** in sin* ('‘lutt of I.Atu*. X^ . 
Slip bnm in I’nbind, nml 'va*. rein*' d tn )!!*■ Quf fn. ^^ariO 
lypc'/.iis'-ba. wllli ^^h^m .‘'In* rann* intn I'lanrc. nh* r«* sin* !narn''d u 
Prince* of the Hou'-e of Ibmiilon, wlio l< fl her a uidnn*. To jd'-.T-e 
the onnd Queen, riie jicImI dexntion in hf-r hitt' T d:i_v.*-, in in'r 
earlier fhe had Ih I’H cu/en.V to plere" her*-* If, Her Imt hot-r h.ad 
been the vonuji: Pretender, nhoie nietnre rin* norein n brae» l"l. on 
the oj){K)=ilc .‘■idcof uliirh ^vn•! one of .Te*>u«i (^iri*t. Stunebody n*-bed 
^\hat relation there wa*, between the t'vo ]iicturi*-. the Cosnte^’-e de 
liochcfort (aflf nvnrd*- Duchet^M* de NImtoo;*.', rejiHid, * Ih-caU'e 
the Fame text Mlit*" both, — .Veo /e.yntiuje ti'r-f /‘Uf tf'- rr 
"VVlu n I nn« at Pari*-, in the y(*ar ITriA, r.nd had ivristen the letter 
in tin; name of tin* Kini: of Pnn'-ta to Uou'm an, nhich made »o 
much noi'-e, the Prinre‘->^(* de Tnlmond de'-ir^ d the I )iie)n «• >'• I irmno' r 
d'Aimnllon, \vith \vhoni I n-a*- jnueh netjuaint* d, to hrlni; nn'toher, 
nddiii^, that though .••lie hated the lCn;,di'-h ''on the l'r< tender'« 
neenunt', riie ••o |ih.'i*-cd evith my h tier, that •he mu^t »ee me. 
I did not like to 1>^' earrif'd about n*< n eittht (tin* AhhfNe de 
P.aulheinnnt and another Ahbi'-'e havitifr nln ady •■ent for me on the 
rame necoiint, Hou‘-*'ean heinj; rn vu'.m (ti*r f'frur with tin* devout), 
but the l)ucht•^••e f-aid the Prinee*^*-e wim n n dative of the Queen, and 
1 mu‘>t po. Aecordiiiftly Madame d'Aiuuillon took nie from 
Madame de notdiefort'.'i (mIio id'-o hnltjed at the Luvf'Uihoiir^’ uji to 
to the Prinee.«‘-e, who had the ‘■tate apartment. We found her in n 
vast chamber, hunt: with old red damn*.}; and ••nme dark pictures of 
former Kings of Knmce, lii!ht<*d only by two taper-, avhieh left it .so 
oh.scure that adv.aneing to her, who .-at at one corner at the further 
end, on a Kinall bed hung round with J'ohMi rnints, I .stumliled over 
her dog, and eat, and footstool, and ‘pitting pot. and nhen I cniuo 
tip to her, riie could find nothing to .say to me. At last, after n visit 
of twenty mimite.s, riie desired me to gel her a hkielt and white 
gieyhound, matched e.xactly like one she had lost, and which I had 
never seen, I promised and took my leave, niul thought no more of 
her or her dog, and rny promise. 'I’liree months after, as I wa.s 
going to leave Paris, a Swiss scr\*ant belonging to me, brought into 
my dressing-room a wretched picture of n dog and cat. ‘ M’hy 
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surely.’ said I, ‘ you can't be such a fool as to think I “would buy 
such a daubing ns that !’ ‘ Acheter, pardy ! ce n'est pas a achetor 

IMonsicur, 9a vient de la part dc hind, la Princcsse dc Talmond, 
ct voici un billet avcc.’ I opened the note ; it said, tliat hearing I 
was on my departure for England, she reminded me of my promise; 
and that I might remember the precise mai-ks of her ‘pauvre 
Diane,’ and get hcre.\actly such another, she had sent me its portrait, 
but that I must return the picture, which she woidd not paii, with for 
the world.” 

Tliis sketch is rather coarse, but probably it is 
as little exaggerated as could be expected from "Wal- 
pole. The society which it illustrates abounded mth 
such coarsenesses. Princesses ^Yere not expected to 
exhibit much i^ropriety — nor Duchesses to be oyer- 
burthened with delicacy. In short, tlie highest circles 
in Paris liad most of the attributes of the lowest life. 

Among the buildings which interested Wal- 
pole in Paris, was a new OfB.ee for State Papers, 
which he describes to be a large structure like a hos- 
pital, with the most admirable order and method- 
Lodgings for every officer : *his name and business 
mitten over his door. In the body is a perspective 
of seven or eight large chambers ; each is painted 
mth emblems, and wainscotted with presses, mth 
wired doors and crimson curtains. Over each press, ' 
in golden lettem, the countiy to which the piece 
relates, as Angleterre, AUemagne, &c. Each room 
has a large fonnel of bronze, mth ormolu, like a. 
column, to air the papers and preserve them. In ^ 
short, it is as magnificent as useful.”* In general, he, 
is very far from complimenting the good city, which, 

* “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. v. p. 82. 
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in another place, he alludes to as “a filthy stream, in 
which eveiything is washed 'wdthout being cleaned 
adding that it is made up of '^dii-ty houses, ugly 
streets, worse shops, and churches loaded with bad 
pictures.”* The only place in the neighbourhood 
which satisfied his ideas, was Liviy, and he speaks of 
the dwelling of Madame de Sevigne, with an enthu- 
siasm natural in so great an admirer of her epistolary 
compositions. But even the charms of Lmy were 
not sufficient^ powerful to detain him from his beloved 
Strawberiy, to wliich, in the height of his Parisian 
popularity, he had yearned to return ; and earty in 
May, 1766, he quitted the French capital and rejoined 
his old friends in London. 

He had not long found his way to his old haunts 
before he began to suffer from the effects of the most 
famous of his Parisian jokes. The fictitious letter of 
the King of Prussia, much as it had been canvassed 
among the writer’s French friends, had caused more 
observation in England — where the subsequent 
arrival of Bousseau, and his quarrel with Hume, had 
directed general attention towards it. There were not 
wanting persons to take the part of the French 
philosopher, and to condemn the trick that Walpole had 
played upon him. Among others, Warburton, who 
was himself in no degree a respecter of private feelmgs, 
in a letter to a brother divine, alluding to Bousseau, 
'says, “Walpole’s pleasantry upon him had baseness 
in its very conception. It was written when the 
poor man had determined to seek an asylum in 

^ “ Walpole Letters.” Tol. v., p. 140 , 
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England ; and is therefore justly and generously 
condemned by D’Alembert.” 

D’Alembert was at the bead of a literaiy cbque 
in Paris, and bad been entrusted by Hume, after 
Pousseau bad commenced bis denunciations and 
charges against him, to publish bis refutation, in 
which be bad thought proper to express himself 
rather strongly against Walpole, for haHng been the 
original cause of the quaiTel. It is not clear that the 
piece of pleasantly that had done so' much mischief, 
had any pariicular baseness” in it. There was 
much in Pousseau, not onty quizzical but offensive ; 
and therefore he had rendered himself amenable to 
such quizzing, Warburton was no friend to either, but 
he had contracted a prejudice against Walpole which 
he was at no pains to conceal. “ I should be well 
pleased,” he adds, ^'particularly to see so seraphic a 
madman attack so insufferable a coxcomb as Walpole ; 
and I think they are only fit for one another.” 
Indeed, the worthy Dmne, like Sir Lucius OHrig- 
ger, thought it a mighty pretty quarrel as it stood, 
and notwithstanding his being a non-combatant 
himself, would readily have encouraged the parties 
to fight it out. 

Hume applied to Walpole soon after the return 
of the latter to England, for information respecting 
the time in wliich the fictitious letter was first 
written, to assist him in his justification. This 
elicited firom Walpole the following communication, ^ 
which sufficiently marks the writer’s feelings at the 
moment ; — 
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noE.vci; avaM'OIa: to david iiumk. r.sq. 

“ Dear Sir. Arlington Street. ,Tuly 2G. 17GG. 

“ Your set of literary friends arc what a sot of litcraiA* men arc 

« • 

apt to be. exceedingly absurd. They hold a consistory to consult 
how to arRuc with a madman : and they think it very iicccssary 
for your character to giyc them the pleasure of seeing Iloussc.au 
exposed, not because he has provoked you. but them. If Ilousscau 
prints, you must ; but I certainly would not till he docs. 

“ I cannot be precise as to the time of my writing the King of 
Prussia's letter, but I do assure you. with the utmost truth, that it 
was .several days before you left P.aris. njid before Kousscau's arrival 
there, of which I can give you a stroiig proof : for I not only s\tp- 
pressed the letter while you staid there, out of delicacy to you, but 
it was the reason why. out of dcHcaev to mvself. I did not tto to see 
him, as you often proposed to me, thijiking it wrong to go and make a 
cordial visit to a man. with a letter in my pocket to hmgh at him. 

You are at full liberty, dear Sir, to malte ttse of what I .‘-ay in your 

• • • 

justification either to Ilomscau or to anybody cl'-e. I .riiould bo 

yery sorry to have you blamed on my account : I have a hearty 

• * « • ' • 

contempt of Hous^cau, and am perfectly indifihrent what the literati 
of Paris think of the matter. If there is any fault, which I am far 
from thinking, let it lie on me. Ko parts can hinder my latjghing 
at their possessor, if he is a mountebank. If he has a bad and most 
ungrateful heart, as Pousse, an has shown in your case, into the 
bargain, he will have my scorn likewise, ns he will of all good and 
sensible men. You may mist your sentence to su h, who are 
as re.spectable judges as .any that have pored over ten thousand more 
volumes. 

“ Yours most sincerely. 

“P.S. — I will look out the letter and the dates as soon as I go 
to Stnawberry Hill." 

Walpole hoped tlie affair would proceed no ftirther, 
and that the delirious folly of Bousseau would be 
left to the contempt it merited. With that impres- 
sion, finding liis health again giving way, he pro- 
ceeded to the fashionable spa, Bath, to obtain the 

X 2 
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benefit of its mineral M'aters, Scarcely had he 
returned to town, wlicn he heard of the pamphlet 
published in Paris, under the auspices of D’Alembert 
which contained not only a mutilated version of the 
letter he had lately written to Plume, but some 
strictures from the editor upon him equally unexpected 
and unsatisfactory. l laviim read it, he wrote to 
Hume on November (Jth, cxprc.ssing his surprise 
and regret that the historian had suficred himself to 
be dragged into ])rint in a controversy with Pous- 
scau, and allov'cd his letter to form a feature in it. 
He then falls upon the editor to this effect : — 

“ Yoiu' friend D'Alembert, who, I mipposo, lias read a va‘:t deal, 
is, it seems, oflended with my letter to Rousseau. He is ecrtainlv 
ns much at liberty to blame it as I was to write it. Unforttmately 
he docs not convince me : nor caji I think but that if Rousseati 
may attack all governments and all religions, I might attaek him ; 
especially in his nffcctatiou and afiected misfortunes, which you 
and your editons have proved arc ajfcclcd. D'Alembert might be 
offended at Rousseau's ascribing my letter to him ; and he is in the 
right. I ajn a very indifferent author ; and there is nothing so 
vexatious to an indifferent author as to be confounded with another 
of the same class. I should be sorry to have his eloges and trans- 
lations of scraps of Tacitus laid to me. However, I can forgive 
Mm anything, provided he never translates me.’'-' 

The reply of Hume contained a sort of apology 
for the indiscretion of his friend, which elicited a long 
letter from Horace Walpole frtll of animadversions 
on philosophers in general, and on M. D’Alembert in 
particular. He had ascertained that the latter was 
at variance vdth Madame du Deffand, and being 
known as her especial friend, this had induced the 
■X- “Walpole Letters.” Yol. v. p. 169. 
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Frencliman to attack him. On this point Walpole 
dilates with great bitterness 
“ I tliought he Avas a philosopher,” he says, “ and that philoso- 
phers were virtuous upright men, who loved wisdom, and were 
above the little passions and foibles of humanity. I thought they 
assumed that proud title as an earnest to the Avorld that they 
intended to he something more than mortal ; that they engaged 
themselves to be patterns of excellence, and would alter no 
opinion, would pronounce no decision, but what they believed the 
quintessence of truth ; that they always acted without prejudice 
and respect of persons. Indeed, we knoAv that the ancient philo- 
sophers were a ridiculous composition of aiTOgance, disputation, 
and contradictions ; that some of them acted against all ideas of 
decency ; that others affected to doubt of their own senses ; that 
some, for venting unintelligible nonsense, pretended to think them- 
selves superior to kings ; that they gave themselves airs of account- 
ing for all that we do, and do not see — and yet, that no two of 
them agreed in a single hypothesis ; that one thought fire, another 
water, the origin of all things ; and that some were even so absurd 
and impious as to displace God, and enthrone matter in his place. 
I do not mean to disparage such Avise men, for Ave are realty obliged 
to them; they anticipated and helped us off with an exceeding 
deal of nonsense, through AA^hich Ave might possibly have passed, if 
they had not prevented us. But when, in this enlightened age, as it 
is called, I saAV the term philosophers rcAuved, I concluded the 
jargon Avould he omitted, and that Ave should be blessed with only 
the cream of sapience ; and one had more reason still to expect this 
from any superior genius. But alas! my dear Sir, what a tumble 
is here. Your D’Alembert is a mere mortal oracle. Who but 
would haA^e laughed, if AA^hen the buffoon Aristophanes ridicided 
Socrates, Plato had condemned the former, not for making sport 
Avith a gi'eat man in distress, but because Plato hated some blind 
old woman Avith whom Aristophanes Avas acquainted.” 

Walpole was extremely annoyed at the remarks 
which were made both in France and England,- on 
“ Walpole Letters-” Vol. v., p- 171. 
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M'liat lie chose to consider a justifiable jest on the most 
mischievous of those philosophic empirics, whom he 
held in such contempt : as is generally found to be the 
the case with jesters at the cxjicnsc of others, he was 
very much averse to any joke at his own ; and as it 
also is as common with self-humiliating people, he was 
angry if any one but himself attempted to depreciate 
him. The remarks of ID'Alcmbert, as we have just 
shown, were very ill-roceivcd. Walpole regarded 
them as an afiront, and replied by a retort an^Thing 
but courteous. Among others in Paris, Freron, the 
editor of one of its periodicals, attacked Walpole by 
a severe criticism on his letter to Hume, and he had 
no lack of imitators in England ; but these assailants 
appear to have been too obscure to excite his obser- 
vation, and in a short time other subjects attracted 
the public attention : — Rousscairs vagaries, Hume’s 
indignation, and Walpole’s studied sarcasm ceased to 
obtrude themselves upon the ]niblic notice. 

In one of Cole’s letters to Walpole, we find the 
following passage respecting Pousseau : — 

“ Since ISIr. Rousseau's liappy amval in England, Ave haA-e had 
in every paper tAvo or three articles on his account ; avc seem to 
think w'e have a mighty acquisition in Avhat his own country has 
justly rejected ; if the Emperor had paid us a Ausit, the nation 
could not be more stunned Avitk his arrival; in short, there is 
nothing now in our papers hut some ai-ticle about I\Ir. Rousseau, 
the Prince and Princess of Brunswick, and their new-born son Avho 
came into the Avorld last Friday,”-*' 

Cole took a good deal of interest in the Rousseau 
and Hume controversy, and in an unpublished letter 

* MS. 
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of May 11, 1776, tj3us expresses himself on the sub- 
ject : — \ 

“ To say Row muv^ d [I am] to you for the communication 

of your sRort letter to R au is Reyond tRe limits of tRis letter. 
PerRaps tRe conciseness ^ v 'an epistle may Re esteemed one of its 
great merits, yet I am so si.., dar as to wisR it Rad Reen as many 
pages as tRere are letters ; tRe sn Nr is so cutting tRat tRe gentleman 
is very visiRly Rurt Ry it, as appears Ry a sRort letter of Ris dated 
from Wootton, April 7, puRlisRed in tRe puRlic prints. A sad and 
miseraRle translation into EngRsR of your spnited letter was puR- 
lisRed in tRe ‘ CamRridge CRronicle’ of April 5. TRe letter from 
Wootton was also in tRe same paper, possiRly RotR taken from 
London papers. I assure you, upon my faitR and Roiiour, tRat your 
letter Avas never out of my own Rands, nor did I ever give a copy of 
it to aii)’^ soul alive or dead. TRis I mention for fear you sRould Re 
tempted to tRink, as it appeared in tRe county paper, tRat I migRt 
Ry some means or otRer Re accessory to its puRlication. I saw in tRe 
last Magazine a very ingenious extract of a letter from Voltaire to 
Pousseau upon tRe same plan of ridiculing Ris affectations ; wRen 
I first read it, I was apt to suspect tRat Voltaire was not tRe real 
name.” 

Hume was employed at the French embassy in 
the capacity of Secretary to the Ambassador, the Mar- 
quis of Hertford,* which first brought him in contact 

* In one of Ris letters dated a little Refore tRe termination of 
Lord Hertford’s emRassy, Hume says “ one day last Spring, Lord 
Hertford came into my room, and told me tRat Re Rad Reard of 
many people wRo endeavoured Ry tReir car-esses to persuade me tRat 
I ougRt to remain in France ’ Rut Re Roped tRat I would emRrace 
no scReme of life wRicR would ever separate Rim and me. He now 
loved me as mucR as ever Re esteemed me, and wisRed we migRt 
pass our lives togetRer. He Rad resolved several times to Rave 
opened Ris Rreast so far to me ; Rut Reing a man of few words and 
no professions. Re Rad stiff delayed it, and Re now felt RimselfmucR 
relieved Ry tRis declaration of Ris desires and intentions.” — Burton. 
“ Life and Correspondence of David Hume.” 
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mth Walpole, the ambassador’s cousin. He also stood 
high in the estimation of George III., and it is scarcely 
possible to say who esteemed him most, Lord Heiiford 
or his brother, General Conway. His return to 
England with his unmanageable protege, we have 
already mentioned, but we have not alluded to the 
sanguine expectations he entertained through the in- 
fluence of such poAverful fiiends, of a much higher 
post than he had possessed. Lord Hertford was 
about to proceed to Ireland as Loi'd-Lieutenant, and 
the philosopher fancied his diplomatic pretensions 
were sufficient to secure him the post of Irish Secre- 
tary ; but there were obstacles in the way of his 
obtaining such an appointment Avhich his fl’iends could 
not surmount. Scotchmen Avere not in faAmur in 
Dublin, and Scotch philosophers so extremely unpo- 
pular that Hume Avas obliged to Avithdraw his claims. 

The Irish Secretaryship was abandoned, but the 
King granting him a j^ension of 4001 a- 3 ’^ear, and 
General CoiiAvay, the Secretary of State, appointing 
him his Under-Secretary, he had no reason to com- 
plain. His position, hoAA'-ever, jjroved too agi’eeable 
to last. In little more than a year, General Conway 
resigned, and Hume returned once more to Edin- 
burgh, Avhere Avith ample means he enjoyed his 
leisure and the respect of his contemporaries, till his 
dissolution. No doubt he found the good ladies of 
“ Auld Eeelde ” a very different set to the recldess, 
flattering, charming creatures who had paid such 
prodigious court to him at Paris ; but possibly the 
philosopher had had enough of French helhs esprit, 
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and was quite willing to do justice to the less sho^vy 
but more sterling worth of his O'wn coimtiywomen. 

Humes history as well as his philosoiDhy has 
fallen somewhat into disrepute of late j^’ears^ never- 
theless there is no denjdng that he was a shrewd 
thinlcer and might have been an able historian had 
he taken a little more trouble in collecting his 
materials.*”* 

It was in the summer of 1768 that WaljDole 
received a communication from the most celebrated 
of the manj’’ celebrated men of whom France could 
then boast. The singular character of the “ Historic 
Doubts” had attracted the attention of Voltaire, and 
he addi’essed a letter to the author, requesting a sight 
of it in such flattering tenns, that the author’s heart 
immediately opened towards the philosopher, as 
though under the influence of equal gratitude and 
admiration. He says in reply : — 

“ It is true, Sir, I huvc ventured to contest the histoiy of Ricliard 
III, as it has been delivered down to us : and I must obey your 
commands, and send it to you, tbougb with fear and trembling ; for 
though I have given it to the world as it is called ; yet, ns you have 
justly obseiwed, that world is comprised within a very small circle 
of readers — and luidoubtedly I could not expect that you would do 
me the honour of being one of the number. Nor do I fear you. Sir, 
only as the first genius in Europe, who has illustrated every 
science. I have a more intimate dependence on you than 3 ’ou 
suspect. Without knowing it, you have been my master, and i)er- 


Walpole’s opinion of Hume was not very exalted. In after 
years he stjdes him “ a superficial mountebank,” and severely con- 
demns the deficiencies of his “ History of England.” — “ Waljrolc's 
Letters.” Vol. vi. p. 204. 
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haps the sole merit that may be found in my writings, is owing to 
my having studied yours : so far. Sir, am I from living in that state 
of barbarism and ignorance with which you tax me, when you say 
‘ que vous m'etes peut-etre inconnu.’ I was not a stranger to your 
reputation very many years ago, but remember to have then thought 
you honored our house by dining with my mother — ^though I was at 
school, and had not the happiness of seeing you ; and yet my father- 
was in a situation that might have dazzled eyes older than mine. 
The plain name of that father, and the pride of having had so excel- 
lent a father, to whose virtues truth, at last, does justice, is aU I have 
to boast. I am a very private man, distinguished by neither digni- 
‘■■■•tios nor titles, w'hich I have never done anything to deserve ; but as 
I am certain that titles alone would not have procured me the 
honour of your notice, I am content without them.” 

He tlien proceeds to inform his correspondent 
that, in the preface of his “ Castle of Otranto,” he 
had ventured to find fault with his criticisms on 
Shakspeare. He does not apologize for the freedom 
he had taken ; he merely acquaints Voltaire with the 
fact, leaving him to excuse it or not, as he thought 
proper. The philosopher was charmed with such an 
example of honesty, and having sufficiently expressed 
his opinion of the author and of Shakspeare, expresses 
one on the work that had elicited his letter, to the 
following effect ; 

“ Avant le depart de ma lettre, j’ai le terns, Monsieur, de lire 
votre Richard III. Vous seriez un excellent attornei-general ; vous 
pesez toutes les probabilites ; mais il me paroit que vous avez une 
inclination secrette pour ce bossu. Vous voulez qu’il ait ete beau 
gar§on, et meme galant homme. Le Benedictin Calmet a fait une 
dissertation pourprouver que Jesus-Christ avait un fort beau visage. 
Je veux croire avec vous, que Richard III, n’etait ni si laid, ni si 
mechant, qu’on le dit; mais je n'aurais pas voulu avoir affaire a lui. 
Votre rose blanche et votre rose rouge avaient de tcrribles epines 
pour ia nation. 
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“ Those gi-acious Kings are all a pack of rogues. En lisaut 
Vhistoire des York et dcs Lancastre, etde bien d’autres, oncroiilirc 
I’histoire des voleurs de grand chcmin. Pour Totre Henri YII, 
il n’etait que coupeur de bourses. Be a minister or an anti-minister, 
a lord or a philosopher, I will be, ^^•ith an equal respect, Sir, 
See., &c.” 

Walpole is more cliarmecl, and consequently be- 
comes more complimentaiy. In commencing liis 
reply, lie says ; — 

“ One ean never Sir, be soriy to have been in the Avrong,'-' when 
ones eri'ors are pointed out to one in so obliging and masterly a 
manner. AYliatever opinion 1 may have of Sbakspeare, I should 
thinlv him to blame, if he could have seen the letter you have done 
me the honour to Avrite to me, and yet not conform to the rules you 
haA'C there laid doAsm. YTien he lived there had not been a 
Voltaire, both to give laAvs to the stage, and to sIioav on AA'hat good 
sense those laAvs AA'ore founded. Your art, Sir, goes still further, for 
you have supported your arguments Avithout having recourse to the 
best authority, your oA\m Avorks. It Avas my interest perhaps to 
defend barbarism and irregularity. A great genius is in the right, 
on the conti-ary, to sIioaa' thatAvhen coiTectncss.nay,Avhon perfection 
is demanded, he can still shine, and be himself, Avhatever fetters are 
imposed upon him. But I Avill say no more on this head ; for I 
am neither so unpolished as to tell you to your face hoAv much I 
admire you: nor though I haA*e taken the liberty to Aundicate 
Sbakspeare against yom- criticisms, am I vain enough to think 
myself an adAmrsary Avorthy of you. I am much more proud of 
receiving laAvs from you, than of contesting them. It Avas bold in 
me to dispute Avith you even before I had the honour of your 
acquaintance ; it Avould be ungrateful noAv, Avhen you have not only 
taken notice of me, but forgiven me. The admirable letter you have 
been so good as to send me, is a proof that you are one of those truly 

Voltaire had said “Vous pardonnerez encore plus a mon 
ignorance de vos titres ; je n'en respectc pas moins votre porsonne, 
jc counais plus votre meritc que Ics dignites dont il doit etro 
revetu.’' 
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great and rare men who know at once how to conquer and to 
pardon.”'^ 

The Lord of Strawberry Hill could no more resist 
a little commendation of his writings from a great 
man, than he could patiently endure a little uncere- 
monious criticism from a small one. He readily 
swallowed all his former impressions of Voltaire, 
when he found him praising his “ Historic Doubts,” 
but when certain members of the Society of Anti- 
quaries ventured to hint a difference of opinion 
respecting some statements in that work, he declared 
war against the entire body. 

In a short visit to Paris in the Autumn of 
1769, Walpole thus describes Madame du Deffand : 

“ She makes songs, sings tkem, remembers nil that ever were 
made; and having lived from the most agi’eeable to the most 
reasoning age, has all that was amiable in the last, aU that is 
sensible in this, without the vanity of the former or the pedant 
impei'tinence of the latter. I have heard her dispute with all sorts 
of people on all sorts of subjects, and never knew her in the wi'ong. 
She humbles the learned, sets right their disciples, and finds con- 
versation for everybody. AflFectionate as Madame de vSevigne, she has 
none of her prejudices, but a moi-e univeisal taste; and with the 
most delicate frame, licr spirits hun-y her through a life of fatigue 
that would kill me if I was to continue here. If we return by one 
in the morning from suppers in the coimtry, she proposes driving 
to the Boulevard or the Foii'c St. Oxide, because it is too early to 
go to bed. I had great difficidty last night to persuade her, though 
she was not well, not to sit up till between two and three for the 
comet, for which purpose she had appointed an astronomer to bring 
his telescope to the President llenault’s, as she thought it would 
amuse me. In short her goodness to me is so excessive, that I feel 


* “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. v. p. 251. 
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ashamed at producing my withered person in a round of diversions 
which I have quitted at home.”*"' 

Madame dii Deffand determined on enchanting 
Walpole, and if entire devotion to an object could 
have effected this, Madame would have succeeded. It 
was a peculiar feature in the character of French- 
women of that day, — ^that the older they grew, the 
less selfishness mingled with their attachments. 
Madame du Deffand fought a stout battle with time, 
in favour of her Enghsh friend, and gained it. Wal- 
pole, at the very least, entertained a sincere regard 
for her. 

One of the chief objects of attraction in the French 
capital, when Horace Walpole visited it in September 
1769, w’as Madame du Barri, the reigning Sultana at 
the Court of Louis XV at this period. She had risen 
from the lowest position in society, (where, however, 
the charms of her person were so appreciated, as to 
obtain for her the title of Mademoiselle TAnge,”) to 
the grade of mistress to a profligate, known as Du 
Barri le Boue, and through his intervention to that of 
mistress of the King in his old age.f Nor did his 
services end here, for when the monarch was so 
thoroughly captivated as to desbe her public reception 
at Court, he prevailed on his younger brother, the 
Comte Guillaume du Barri, to stoop to the infamy of 
a marriage with her : that sacred ceremony being 
indispensable to a woman ambitious of receiving the 
highest honours in vice, ffhe exalted beauty was of 
course extremely the fashion ” in Paris, and among 

* “ Walpole Lcttei's.*’ Vol. v. p. 251. 

f Louis Was then in his sixtieth year. 
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the crowds Mdio hurried to gaze at licr at Versailles 
Ava.s the EiiGflish friend of Madame du Delfaiid. He 
says ; — 

“ Our first object was to sec Marlainc du Ilarri. Being too 
early for mass, we saw tlic Dauphin and liis brollicrs at dinner. Tlic 
eldest is the picture of the Duke of Grafton, cxcejit that he is more 
fair and will be tailor. He has a sickly air and no grace. 'J'lie 
Comte de Provence has a very pleasing countenance, witii an air of 
more sense than the Comte d’ Artois, the genius of the family. They 
already tell as many hnn viols of the latter as of Ilcnri Quatre and 
Louis Quatorxe. He is very fat. and the most like his grandfather 
of all the children. You may imagine this royal mass did not 
occupy ns long ; thence to the chapel where a first row in the 
balconies was kept for us. Afadame du Bam arrived over against 
ns below, without rouge, without powder, and indeed sons avoir fait 
sa toilette ; an odd ajipearance, as she was so consjiicuous, close to 
the . altar, and amidst both Court and people. Siic is pretty when 
you consider her ; yet so little striking that I never should have 
asked who she was. There is nothing bold, assuming, or affected 
in her manner. Her husband's sister was along with her." 

Walpole ai^pears in ln.s recollections to bear a re- 
semblance to Justice Shallow, as far as regards a 
knowledsfe of the biiona robas ” — thoiip-h the fair 

O O 

acquaintances of the Minister’s son tvere of a some- 
what higher ranlv than those of the Temple Student. 
His curiosity usually was for courtezans of high 
degree,” yet on some occasions he is to be found ex- 
tending it to those of a humbler Idnd. The apart- 
ments of Strawbeny Hill tvere adorned with a series 
of portraits that might be regarded as a sort of illus- 
tration of “Paradise Lost;” — a gallery of fallen 
angels, who like those the most courtty of poets 
has immortalized, abandoned their Eden of tmth 
and innocence for the society of sinful men : — 
and men, be it remembered, ahvays possessing claims 
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to station and wealth sufficient to tempt their ambi- 
tion, and minister to their vanity. 

At this time Paris could boast of no star greater 
than Madame du Band in her vocation,* and having 
beheld her at her devotions, Walpole seems to have 
entertained the idea of contrasting her with the most 
eminent of the “buona robas” of the preceding reign, 
in her favourite place of worship. In the same month 
of September, he obtained admission into St. Cyr, — 
that famous establishment which boasts of the least 
disreputable of Louis the Fourteenth’s mistresses, for 
its foundress. 

“ Tlie first tMug I desired to see,” lie wTites to his friend Mon- 
tague, “was Madame de Maintenon’s apartment. It consists of 
two small rooms, a library and a yery small chamber, the same in 
which the Czar saw her, and in which she died. The bed is taken 
away, and the room covered now with bad pictures of the Royal 
Family, which destroys the gravity and simplicity. It is wains- 
cotted with oak, with plain chairs of the same, covered with dark 
blue damask. Everj’ where else the chairs are of blue cloth. 
The simplicity and extreme neatness of the whole house, which is 
vast, are veiy remarkable. A. large apartment above (for that I 
have mentioned is on the grormd floor) consisting of five rooms, and 
destined by Louis XIV. for Madame de Maintenon, is now the 
infirmary, with neat wliite linen beds, and decorated with every 
text of scripture by which it could be insinuated that the foundress 
was a Queen.” 

Tills institution is a notable example of French 
piety under the ancien regime — ^it is an exemphfication 

jMadame was well taken care of by her royal patron during his 
life, and at his death, at sixty-fom, of the small-po.x, he is said to 
have consigned to her use, into the hands of the Due d’Aiguillon, the 
sum of three millions of livres ; about one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, which however, very soon after the old lung’s 
demise, found its way to his .successor. — Wraxall. “ Historical 
Memoirs.” Vol. i. n. 108. 
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also of an old adage, “the greater the sinner, the 
greater the saint.’’ The M’idoM’' of Scarron is trans- 
fonned into a soit of Abbess — a Magdalen becomes 
the head of a model establishment for the cultivation 
of the feminine viitues. Walpole inspected this sister- 
hood, we believe, vdth more curiosity than reverence 
He says, on entering their chapel : — 

“ The pensioners, two and tM'o, each band licaded by a nun, 
inarched orderly to their scats, and sing the whole sernce, which I 
confess, was not a little tedious. The young ladies, to the number 
of two hundred and fifty arc dressed in black, with short aprons of 
the same, the latter and their stays bound M-ith liluc, yellow, green 
or red, to distinguish the classes ; the captains and lieutenants have 
Icnots of a difierent colour for distinction. Their hair is cwled and 
powdered, their coiffure a sort of French round-eared caps, with 
white tippets, a sort of ruff and largo tucker ; in short, a very 
prett)’- dress. The nuns are entirely in black, with crape veils and 
long trains, deep white handkerchiefs and forehead cloths, and a 
very long train.’’ 

This semi-military semi-religious female academy 
possessed other features characteristic of the equi- 
vocal personage whose last hobby it had been : 

“ We were then carried into the public room of each class.” 
continues Walpole. ” In the first the young ladies, who were 
playing at chess, were ordered to sing to us the chorusses of Atha- 
liah ; in another they danced minuets and country dances, while a 
nun, not quite so able as St. Cecilia, played on a violin. In the 
others they acted before us the proverbs or conversations mitten 
by Madame de Maintenon for their instruction ; for she was not 
only their* foundress, but their saint, and their adoration of her 
memory has quite eclipsed the Virgin Mary.” ^ 

In returning from his visit to France in the 
autumn of 1769, Walpole suffered severely by the 


u Walpole Letters.” Vol. v. p. 257. 
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inclemency of the weather, during what he describes as 
a dreadful passage of eight hours.” He complains 
of having been drowned though not shipwrecked : he 
was wetted to the skin by the rain, had his lap full of 
waves, was washed from head to foot in the boat at 
ten o’clock at night, and then stepped into the sea 
up to his knees. But the element from which 
sprung the Goddess of Beauty was not likely to 
disgust a Horace Walpole by a little rough usage. 
With the remembrance fresh in his mind of the 
entertainment he had received at the hands of so 
many of her votaries, he could bear a good deal of 
drowning. What were laps full of waves against a 
single reminiscence of the charming de Bouffrers, 
of the exquisite de Choiseul, of the incomparable 
de Mirepoix, or of the inestimable Du Deffatid ? The 
Channel might have shown every indication of the 
most boisterous of channel tempests, yet would not 
have kept the gallant Lord of Strawberry from 
paying his grateful devoirs to the fair divinities who 
had tried to make Paris so agreeable to him. 

In the summer of 1771 Walpole was again in 
Paris, where he found affairs in a worse state than 
ever. Writing on July ,30th, he says; — 

“ The distress here.is incredible, especially at Com-t. The King’s 
tradesmen are ruined, his servants stai’ving, and even angels and 
archangels cannot get their pensions and salaries, but sing ‘ Woe, 
woe, woe,’ instead of ‘ Hosannahs.’ Compiegne is abandoned ; 
Villiers-coterets and Chantilly crowded, and Chanteloup still more 
in fashion, whither everybody goes that pleases ; ' though, when 
they ask leave, the answer is ‘Je ne le defends ni le permets.’ 

VOL. II. 


Y 
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This is the first time that ever the will of a King of Fi’ance was 
interpreted against his inclination. Yet, after annihilating his 
Parliament, and ruining public credit, he tamely submits to be 
affronted by his own servants. Madame de Beauveau, and two or 
three high-spirited dames, defy this Czar of Gaul. Yet they and 
their cabal are as inconsistent on the other hand. Tliey make 
epigrams, sing vaudevilles against the mistress, hand about libels 
against the Chancellor, and have no more effect than a sky-rocket ; 
but in three months will die to go to court, and to be invited to sup 
with Madame du Barri. The only real struggle is between the 
Chancellor and the Due d’Aiguillon, The first is false, bold, 
determined, and not subject to little qualms. The other is less 
known, commrmicates himself to nobody, is suspected of deep 
policy and deep designs, but seems to intend to set out under a 
mask of very smooth varnish ; for he has just obtained the pa)Tnent 
of all his bitter enemy La ‘ Chalotais’ pensions and aivears. He has 
the advantage, too, of being but moderately detested in comparison 
of his rival, and what he values more, the interest of the mistress. 
The Comptroller-General serves both, by acting mischief more 
sensibly felt : for he ruins every body but those who pimchase a 
respite from his mistress.-'^ He dispenses bankruptcy by retail, 
and will fall, because he cannot, even by these means, be useful 
enough. They are striking off nine millions from la caisse viilitaire, 
five from the marine, and one from the affaires etrangeres ; yet all 
this will not e.vtricate them. You never saw a gi-eat nation in so 
disgraceful a position. Their next prospect is not better ; it rests 
on an wiiecille, both in mind and body.” f 


The Abbe Terrai held the appointment of Comptroller-General 
of the Finances ; and he possessed a mistress known throughout 
Paris by the name of “ La Sultane,” who received bribes, with his 
connivance, for the exercise of his influence. 

-j- “ Wa,lpole Letters.” Vol. v,, p. 305. During his visit to 
Paris, Walpole purchased from the Crozat collection the complete 
suit of armour of Francis I., estimated at a thousand croAvns, but 
procured for him by Madame de Deffand for &fty louis. 
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' In tins kind of blind-man’s buff the rulers of a 
great country fooled away precious time that should 
have been employed in ameliorating the condition 
of an oppressed people, or in attempting to guard 
against the moral earthquake which in a few years 
was to hurl them and their machinery into irretriev- 
able ruin. But so insensible were they to the volcanic 
character of the ground on which they sported so 
heedlessly, that in the year 1770, at a Court ball, on 
the marriage of the Dauphin, there was every pros- 
pect of a revolution at Court on a question merely 
of precedence in dancing a minuet. The great 
ladies who officiated at these entertainments were 
determined not to allow Mademoiselle de Lorraine, 
daughter to the Oomtesse de Brienne, and sister to 
the Prince de Lambesc, to dance immediately after 
the Prince and Princesses of the blood, and it re- 
quired the personal interference of the EIng to enforce 
respect to his mandate.* 

It is scarcely possible to convey to the reader a 
sufficient idea of the frivolity and licentiousness of 
French society at this period. It was divided into 
two classes, — the Court and the People, — between 
wliich seemed an impassable gulf. They are not to be 
considered as the rich and the poor — -the two great 
divisions into which a community suffering under the 
influence of luxury and ignorance are commonly 
resolved — ^for many of the former had no pretensions 

Baron de Grimm. “ Historical and Literary Memoirs and 
Anecdotes.” Vol. iii., p. 28. 
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to wealth — ^but rather as the Patricians and Plebeians 
of classical Pome — or what might more characteristi- 
cally be styled the Genteel and Vulgar of our every- 
day hfe in England. The one class would Imow 
nothing of the other — unless as Helots, upon whom 
they might trample with impunity : — ^the mob in the 
palace had no sympathy, no consideration for the 
mob in the market-place — indeed, the latter were 
considered a race apart, to be regarded only with 
contumely and insult — the tradesman as a slave, and 
the labourer as a beast. 

Walpole noticed this unnatural state of things 
mth many misgivings, which he lived to see reahzed. 
We have given some idea of the sort of ingredients 
that composed one portion of French society in the 
age of Louis XV. — nor is it to be wondered at, if 
under the influence of the most contemptuous neglect 
and the most grinding despotism, those of the other 
should be equally despicable : — ^possibly there was as 
little of anything really good in the dregs at the 
bottom as in the scum at the top ; indeed, the result 
proved this ; but the evident fermentation of this 
unwholesome mass of irreligion, profligacy, want, 
misery, and ignorance, could not fail to strike a 
stranger so observant as Walpole, and the flatteries 
he received failed to blind him to the evils on which 
his obliging friends appeared determined on shutting 
their eyes. 

Walpole v^as again in Paris in the month of 
A-ugust, 1 775 He had been much pressed a short 
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time previously, to meet Ms cousin Conway and the 
Coimtess of Aylesbury there, but he was suffering 
severely from gout ; and, entertaining a great repug- 
nance to being nursed by foreigners, he excused 
himself from being of their party. His anxiety 
respecting his innamorata at last induced Mm to risk 
the voyage. Scarcely had he arrived safe in the 
French capital, when Ms ancient friend was at his 
side, and there insisted on remaimng, whilst he 
changed his dress ; maintaining that as she was quite 
bhnd there could be no impropriety in her being near 
him. Though in her seventy-eighth year, she was in 
perfect health, and full of vivacity, and Walpole had 
once more to go through the same course of suppers 
at her house which he had had to endure at his 
previous visit, and from which he never got to bed 
before two or three o’clock in the morning. TMs 
gaiety, however, seemed to do hhn good. He 
declares it enabled him to throw off fifteen years of 
his life. The state of the country was becoming 
more alarming, but the feverish restlessness of 
Madame du Deffand allowed hi m no time for obser- 
vation, excepting in the way of her own entertain- 
ments, or the friends she was desirous he should meet ; 
and OD the 12th of October he left Paris. 

In the Autumn of the year 1780, he suffered a 
fruiher diminution of the small circle of old friends 
with whom and for whom, withm the last five years 
he maj’- be said only to have existed. And tMs was 
the oldest, and to all appearance the kindest of all 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

CHATTEETON, MACPHEKSON, AND WAEPOEE. 

The attention given by many learned men during 
tbe latter ball of tbe last century, to tbe study of 
English antiquities, particularly to the antiquities of 
Enghsh hterature, led, in more than one instance, to 
open or concealed imitation. It has been well said, 
that there is nothing so new as that which is for- 
gotten ; and the novelty of lyrical fragments that had 
been unheard of for several centuries, was so refresh- 
ing to the literary pubhc, that every one smrendered 
himself unhesitatingly to its enjoyment. The more 
barbarous the orthography, the more obscure the ideas, 
and the more puerile the subject, the better pleased 
appeared to be the readers. 

Sometimes the rescued fi'agments assumed a sub- 
hmity too elevated for ordinary intellects — more 
fi’equently they affected a simphcity only to be 
appreciated by the plainest understanding. The 
void and mystic — ^the fabulous and romantic — and 
the common-place and childish, had everywhere their 
coteries of admirers. Old poetry became more sought 
after than old vine ; and a Georgian Homer would 
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liave been elbowed out of the way with the slightest 
possible ceremony, bad the discriminating crowd been 
in pursuit of a Plantagenet Rowley, 

This rage for antiquated rhymes had spread 
through the length and breadth of tlie land. It had 
found a favorable soil for its culture in the old city of 
Bristol; where there are j^reserved so many vestiges 
of remote times, that an inclination for whatever could 
in ail}’' way illustrate their glories, seemed the most 
natural thing on earth. Very few persons had any 
real laiowledge of archaeology — but numbers owned 
to a taste for it. All at once it began to be rumoured 
amongst the more erudite Bristolians, that a literary 
discovery of vast importance had been made in their 
tune-honoured city. A chest of extremely cuiious 
manuscripts had been found in one of the old churches. 
The sages hun'ied to the residence of the miich-to-be- 
envied discoverer, and soon learned something of him 
as well as of his treasures. He proved to be a boy 
named Thomas Chatterfcon, who had only left Col- 
ston’s school in July, 1767, when he had been appren- 
ticed to Mr. John Lambert, an attorney. It was 
ascertained that he had shovm some poetical talent, 
as well as a remarkable taste for hterature. An 
article he had sent to a Bristol newspaper, in October, 
1768, had been traced to him, which assumed to be a 
transcript from an ancient manuscript, entitled A 
Description of the Fryars first passing over the Old 
Bridge.” He was questioned by several eager 
scholars as to whence it came, and, after some con- 
tradictions and equivocations, he avowed that he had 
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received tlie original from liis father, a sexton, by 
whom it bad been found, witb numerous other curious 
manuscripts, in various old chests in Redcliff Church 
— ^particularly in one called ^^Canynge’s cofre,” which 
belonged to the muniment room. 

His wondering auditors looked on some musty 
old parchments, written in a strange hand, in an 
uncouth orthography, and went away satisfied that 
their good city had put forth claims to distinction 
which would raise her name to an equality with the 
most learned of Europe. Prominent among these 
sages were a Mr. Catcott, an amateur antiquary and 
pewterer, and Mr. Barrett, a surgeon, who was 
aspiring to the distinction of a man of letters, and 
was engaged uj)on a History of Bristol.” They 
obtained from the boy a good many of the old 
manuscripts, and took care that the treasures they 
possessed should be made known to the world. 

The following account of the Discovery ” is given 
by the Rev. John Chapman, Yicar of Weston, near 
Bath, in a letter to Dr. Ducarel, dated December 15, 
1771 

There had been, time out of niiud, a large chest in the tower 
of Redclifie Church, full of old papers, some of which had occasionally 
been taken out to wijje candlesticks with or for other vile puiposes. 
A few years ago one Chatterton, the sexton's son, who had 
z-eceived a tolerable education in Colston’s charity-school, and was 
besides, a lad of good parts, had the curiosity to examine these 
papers more attentively. He was pleased with them, and carried 
.the remains of them, and sold them to one Barrett, a surgeon, and 
one Catcott, a pewterer, in Bristol, in whose possession thej' are at 
present. They consist of an entire tragedy, some elegies and bal- 
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lads, and some prose pieces. We learn from tliem that the author's 
name was Tliomas Piowlcy, cliaplain to a Mr. Cannings, a A'ery rich 
merchant in Bristol, about 1460, who built Redcliffe Cliurch, I 
was all day yesterday M'ith Mr. Catcott, who read the tragedy to 
me, and the other poetical pieces, wth which I was cliarmed, parti- 
cularly with a ballad occasioned by the death of Sir Charles Bald- 
nwn, who was beheaded at Bristol, by order of Ed war'd IV. It 
abounds, as indeed all his works do, with poetical images, and very 
noble sentiments. I was delighted •anth it. Tire tragedy is an 
admirable work ; some parts of it, jrarticularly a song on the sup- 
posed death of Elbe, are e.xtremely beautiful. I begged with most 
earnest importunity for a co])y of this song, which I dare say was a 
favourite song in Shakspeare's time, for he puts the bm-then of it 
into the mouth of Ophelia, in the play of ‘ Hamlet.’ But, earnest 
as I was, I could not prevail on Mr. Catcott to let me copy it. All 
I could get from him was the extract which I have inclosed, It is 
taken from the tragedy of ‘ Elbe.’ Bertha, his lady, is distressed 
by his absence, and calls for music to soothe her melancholy. The 
minstrels describe in then' songs the four seasons. The first and 
third. Spring and Autumn, are all the specimens I could procure. 
However, I hope I shall be able, in another visit, to get something 
more. The tragedy is in the sole possession of Mr. Catcott ; the 
other pieces are betwixt them ; but I believe the originals are all 
with Mr. Barrett. This gentleman, who is said to be a man of 
learning, is composing a ‘ History of Bristol,’ and intends to insert 
in it some account of Rowley, and those of his works which are in 
his possession. Mr. Catcott, I fancy, is waiting, in hopes some 
gentleman will buy his pieces. It is said he has refused two hun- 
dred pounds for them. But I believe it has never been offered to 
him ; and from what I could pick out of him on that head, I have 
reason to think that one hundi-ed or less would purchase the whole. 
I wish some man of fortune would buy them out of his hands, as it 
is a pity such valuable papers should be denied to the public.” 

• It seems pretty clear tliat Messrs. Catcott and 
Barrett had entered into a speculation — it is a 

* “ Nichols’ Illustrations of the Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century.” Vol. iv., p. 571. 
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question whether they were fully satisfied of the 
genuineness of the articles they offered for sale ; and 
we entertain some suspicions that they tempted the 
lawyer’s clerk to produce them ancient manuscripts 
as genuine, without giving themselves any kind of 
trouble to authenticate their antiquity. 

A ferment was, in a short time, excited in the 
literary world, respecting this singular treasure-trove ; 
yet one or two wiser heads ventmred to doubt. Mr. 
Barrett found it necessary to write to Dr. Ducarel a 
long letter, on the authenticity of the Bowley MSS., 
of which the following passage mil, no doubt, suffice : 

“ It is witli the utmost concern I inform you, that most ofrthe 
original MSS. of this excellent writer are lost or destroyed with 
more than gothic barbarism ; that thej’^ were carefully laid up, as a 
sacred deposit, in a chest with six locks, in the church of Redcliff 
in this city, described in an ancient deed penes me, ' Cista servata cum 
sox claribus in dorao thesaurario Beata Mariaj de Redclive that on 
the revisal of these very valuable papers by the vestry attorney, 
about the year 1748, because they could not be read, and were supposed 
to relate in no respect to the title deeds of the estates of the chm’ch, 
the chest was left open, the writings and parchments exposed and 
purloined ; many converted into covei'S for the boys’ books at the 
adjoining writing school ; and such ravage committed amongst this 
curious collection of ancient learning, as grieves one at this time to 
reflect on. 

“ It has been supposed, I hear, by the critics, that no poetry can 
be produced, worthy the name of poetiy, betwixt the time of Chaucer 
and Spenser ; as if the Muse slept at that inteiwal, &c. But though 
-I would not seem to enter the list with those able critics, Mr. John- 
son,-'- Mr. H. ‘Walpole,! and others; neither have I time, being too 
much engaged by other necessary avocations ; yet I will assure you 

* Dr. Samuel Johnson, who had pronounced against Rowley. 

f Horace Walpole, who when this was written was also an un- 
believer. 
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I linvr soniP. tliou^rli fc'v. oi iu:in:il‘<of Rovvlny, which totally disprove 
tlicir ns'ccrfiniis, ami many rojjics. wliicli if allowed, will place the 
matter in sneh a liyht as to atrord matter of surprise to all ; it docs 
even to myself. [No. df)nht.] We have heen tant^hl to helievc that 
a f^enius for poetical eomjjosition. an ejupiiry into worlcs of literature, 
resenrche.s after anti(juitieK and arts, improvements of sciences, and 
the like, are nowliere to he found amomjst the Ivmjlish till of very 
late date : what will some say of a soeiety of old, formed in this city 
for the improvc'inent of arehiteetmc, poetry, mid paintiii”’, the nimm- 
faclure of elotliinj;. avd the like, under the au>>piees of an eminent 
Bri.stol Merchant, the "real and pmd Mr. C'anyn^e. [,\rr. Ihirehcll 
wotdd have said ‘ fudue.'J I have in my po-session, in Mr. 
Kowley’s own handwritim^, a description of the eahinet of curiosities 
coins, manuscripts, 5vc., of Mr. C'anyn^i*, so early as the year l-loO, 
collected many of them hy Mr, Rowley himself, who Generally adds 
his inline to each manuscript or inscri|)tion, thus, ** collected and 
gotten for May.ster Win. C'anynge by nice, Tlio. Rowlcic.’ lie 
searched all the monasteries for ancient Sa.xon niamiscripts. travelled 
at Mr. Canynge's expense, who was his generous friend and patron ; 
and is ever c.vtolling tlie geniu.s and abilitiesof his emplover. 

‘•This account, sir, you receive from one mIio is above the mean 
artifice of imposing upon any one. [Xot too much .so.J If anything 
of that kind has been attempted, as I fear there may, I will be the 
first to undeceive the public, if ever it comes to my knowledge, or 
within my power. All the originals, the few that have been pre- 
sci-vcd, are in my hands ; I can prove tlic age and c.xact time wlien 
most of them were written, by the author's own liandwriting: 
[Nobody doubts it.] the authenticity of some, wliich are said to be 
copies from Rowley’s manuscripts not in being, I do not assert or 
deny ; many I believe to be genuine, from tlio similarity of style, 
measure, and other circumstances.’’ 

The idea of Mr. Cannjaig employing a traveller, 
ought to have awakened suspicion, if this had not 
already been done ; but the inconsistencies and absur- 
dities of Mr. Rowley were already being properly 
enquired into. 
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Dr. Ducavel, liowever, was so deceived, as to be 
salisficd tliat ''f^cniiine materials of Rowley’s must 
be extant,” and obligingly told Barrett where to hnd 
tliem — on the supposition that Rowley had been \icar 
of Redcliffe church. He was very much surprised, of 
course, about the existence of a Society of Antiqua- 
ries, so early as the middle of the hftcenth century ; 
and the cabinet of curiosities almost staggered him. 
Barrett, in rcpl}^, deplored the loss of the original 
MSS., and wisely denied that Rowley was Vicar of 
Redcliffe ; stating that he was merely the poetical 
friend — the intimate associate — of the great Mr. Can- 
nyng though he thinks he can pronounce him a 
Bristol man. 

The Rev. Dr. ^Yhitake^, the historian of Man- 
chester*, a shrewder nran and abler antieprary than 
Duoarel, was allowed an irrspcctiorr of these extraor- 
dinar*y curiosities. 

“ lie showed me." says the Doctor, “.some of Rowley's .MS., and 
particularly a part which exhibited in Rowley’s drawing sovei-al 
Roman and inscribed all,ar.‘5, which Rowley say.s were found in and 
about Bristol . Rut the very inspection of them was sufiicicnt to 
me to prove them ernmt forgeries. Three or four of them were 
])lainly Roman altars by their shape, and were inscribed Caer Brito, 
meaning Rri.-tol, as if Bristol was in being daring the lime of the 
Romans, or ns if tlie Romans would call it Caer Brit: and one of 
ibembnd below tbis inscription tbese ktlcr.s, — Viet. F. 0>tor, to im- 
port that Ostorius reduced Caer Brito, If Rowley was an honest 
man. he was very ignorant to be so imposed npon; and if he w.as a 
hnnvc (wliirh I suspect, for who would be at the trouble to fabricate 
monuments for Inm), he was but a poor one."'-' 

Dr. Ducnrcl applied to tho .author of ‘‘ilm Reliques 
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of Englirli Poulry,” a ^vritur loo well acfjuiiinicd with 
our niiciunl ))()u(ry lo ho easily imposed up(ui, he 
rc])lie(l from 

“ Xortliumhcrlniul IIoii'-c, .Ifunian* KUh, 1772. 

“ Dr. IVrcv pif'-cnt.*' In'- lx.*'! rr.-'jHX'l.s- to Dr. DiK'.in l. .niid is 
t'xtnnu-ly ‘ddioi'il to liiin ft>r a siulit cjftiif cnrioii'- it ’t' r amt .‘■j)t fi- 
iiirn with wliich )»• favoiin'd Idm. Dr. I’crry lias nmny funni r 
sjaciincii'' of tlu- .•'amc vers' *', and licard Ji irn at d^nl of the hi'^tor}' 
ofllio discovery. 'vlitoh. when he lia^ tin- j>l> a‘'!iri' los* i- Dr. Diu'.ircl, 
lie Nvill iflato at lar.:(‘; at prost-nl hiTan oidy say, tlial t5ir ir/;>ai/o:r. 
7trss is niliior tUmhlt tl till tho original MS. c.-m i)*- ])n)dui i'd.'' 

The Pvcvorcml John Clha])man ]')ai(l nnotiier visit 
to l\Ir. Catcoli. ]Ie write.s Septcinher 12, 177*2, to 
Dr. Heard, — 

“ He 1ms copies of all that Mr. Ilarrotl has, one piece excepted, 
and besides the tragedy of ‘ KUie,* %vhli'h scenis to me to he worth all 
the rest. He ollered me this tiaiyedy, with the TmirmuneiU, another 
pretty lavf^e ])ieee of Ilowley’s, niul three of his Mclo^nes, for fifty 
]) 0 \mds, and I helieve woidd have taken foity. Tlie writer laments 
lie is not aide to purchase such invaluahle relics to rescue them 
from the unworthy hands into which they have fallen. He calls 
Catcott extremely iunorant and illitenite, very vain, and fanevimj: 
himself as great a genius as the great llowley himself.” 

Dowley Avn.s going clown in the nnirhct, and the 
Barrett and Catcott speculation threatened to prove 
a bad one. Malone analyzed the ancient poems, and 
proved, by internal evidence, that they Avere the com- 
position of Tliomas Cliattcrton, the boy who had 
represented himself merely as their transcriber. War- 
ton and Tyi’Avhitt follow^ed on the same side, to the 


Nichols “ Illustrations S:c..” Vol. p. 580. 
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same effect: and tlie controvcmy respecting the 
authenticity of these curiosities, which liad at one 
period raged Anth great fury, was evidently going 
against the great Mr. Canjmge’s pocticjil friend. 
Such a subject was sure to attract tlie attention of 
Horace Walpole. He had very recently puldished 
liis “ Anecdotes of Painters in England" — and might 
have been thuilemg of a new edition, wlien he received 
a communication from Chatterton, in 3farch, 1 7C.0, ac- 
companied by several poems, ostensibly from a col- 
lection just discovered : Ids coiTCspondent, moreover, 
jDromised him a list of jiaintens who liad flourished in 
Bristol in the fifteenth centurv. Chatterton stated him- 

ft 

self to be in the einplojunent of a lawyer at. Bristol, 
and desirous of abandoning (lie legal ju'ofe-'.cion i’or 
literature, if Mr. Walpole could asdsi his view.*^. 
Walpole at first entertained no suspicion. A cursory 
perusal of the ver.ses, and the promise of' a valuable 
contribution to the records of Ancient Art in Ihudand. 
gratified him so much, that without giving the siihjcci 
further consideration, lie sat down and wrote to the 
fictitious Eowley the following letter : 

IIOEACa W.^LrOLI.' TO lIIOJIA'i f'JiATTiaiTOK. 


Mice!. : 




“ Sir, 

^ ‘‘I cannot but think iny5c]f5?ijp;uhrly oliliixtd by n 

with^-bom I have not the pleasure of ticqnninfc'h ^ 
road your very curious anrl kiucl leUcr. yvhh-h I Imvc ihi^ 
received. I give you a Lhouenul lhnnk« for it. and tor 
obliging offor ,„u n,.*c. , 

mo What you l„vonlr«,dv,.<.„t„,e iu v..,'.- j„ ,hlo 

u,fo™at.o„ ; hut „r v„„. v».. «« the 

10 concct I h„,, " 

VOL. ir. ^ . 
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Saxon langnage, and wllliout your learned notes, slioxild not have 
been able to comprehend Eowley’s text. 

“ As a second edition of my anecdotes ■vvas published but last 
year, I must not flatter myself that a third will be "wanted soon ; 
but I shall be happy to lay up any notices you "inll be so good as to 
extract for me at your Icisvure ; for ns it is uncertain when I may 
use them, I would by no means borrow and detain your SISS. 

“ Give me leave to ash you whore Rowley’s Poems are to bo 
found ? I should not be son-)' to print them, or at least a specimen 
of them, if they have never been printed. The Abbot John’s verses 
that you have given me, arc wonderful for their harmony and spirit, 
thouerh there are some words I do not understand. 

O 

‘'You do not point out exactly the time when ho lived, which I 
wish to kno^v, as I suppose it "was long before John Ab Eyck's 
discovei-y of oil-painting. If so it confirms what I had guessed, and 
have hinted in my anecdotes — ^that oil-painting was Icno^vn here 
much eai’licr than that discovery, or revival, 

“ I will not trouble you with more questions now Sir-, hut 
flatter myself, from the humanity and politeness you have ah'cady 
shown me, that you will sometimes give me leave to consult you.” 

It will be seen from the foregfoin^ that Mr. 
Walpole^, not only greatly admired Chatterton’s 
verses, but was desirous of obtaining them for the 
Strawberiy Hill Press. It is equally clear that he 
was a behever in thefr genuineness : but after sending 
off this letter to Bristol, the witer communicated 
with his friend Gray, a far deeper scholar in English 
antiquities, who laughed at his credulity, and easily 
convinced him that the poems he had received were 
fabrications, and the whole PoAvley story an impo- 
sition. Walpole further consulted Mason and other 
learned friends, and by their united testimony became 
convinced that the Bristol boy had made a dupe 
of him. 
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"Walpole was evidently more angiy than lie ongn^ 
to have been. That he should he so readily imposed'' 
upon, appeared to prove him but- an indifferent 
antiquary in the eyes of the world. He would have 
gladly recalled the civil letter he had forwarded to 
Bristol, and buried the whole transaction m obhvion. 
He, however, wrote again hut vnote more cautiously ; 
hinting a suspicion of the genuineness of the papers 
that had been entrusted to him, and giving his 
ingenious young friend some good advice, "without 
hoAvever holding forth to him any prospect of assist- 
ance. The youthM poet rephed. 

THOJIAS CHATXEETON TO HORACE WALPOLE. f 

“ Sir, “Bristol, April Stli, 1769. 

“ I am not able to dispute witli a person of your literary cha- 
racter. I have transcribed Rowley’s Poems &c. &c., from a trans- 
cript in the possession of a gentleman who is assured of their 
authenticity. St. Austin’s Jilinster M'as in Bristol. — In speaking of 
painters in Bristol, I mean glass-stainers. — The manuscripts have 
long been in the hands of their present possessor, which is all I 
know of them. Though I am but sixteen years of age, I have lived 
long enough to see that poverty attends literature. I am obliged to 
you. Sir, for your advice, and will go a little beyond it, by destroying 
all my useless lumber of literature, and never using my pen again 
but in the law.” 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the misrepre- 
sentations in the letter just given ; Walpole observed 
them and maintained a dignified silence. This 
produced another communication, 

THOMAS CHATTERTON TO HORACE WALPOLE, 

“ Bristol, Com Street, April Htb, 1769. 

“ Being fully conwnced of the papers of Rowley being genuine, 
I should be obliged to you to return the copy I sent you, having no 
other. Mr. Barrett, a very able antiquarian, who is now writing 

, 7.3 
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tlie history of Bristol, has desired it of me ; and I should be soixy 
to deprive him, or the world indeed, of a valuable cmiosity, which 
I know to be an authentic piece of antiquity. 

“P.S. If you will publish these yom'self they are at your 
service.” 

These audacious falsehoods having no better effect 
than their predecessors, and there being no sign of 
publication, after a lapse of two months Chatterton 
wrote for the last time. 

“ Sir, “July 24th. 

“ I cannot reconcile your behaviour to me, with the notions I 
once entertained of you. I think myself injured, Sir ; and did not 
you know my circumstances, 3 'ou would not dare to treat me thus. 
I have sent twice for a copy of the MS., — no answer from you. An 
''explanation or excuse for your silence would oblige.” 

The tone of this letter, and the accusation it con- 
tained, at first provoked Walpole to attempt a reply, 
in which he entered into a criticism of the Rowley 
poems, in no way to their advantage, and hinted that 
Mr. Barrett could know very little of antiquity if he 
believed in their authenticity — quite regai’dless by the 
way of the application of the same inference to himself 
He now declined printing them, and though previously 
eager to secure them for his press ; he stated that he 
intended to keep the papers that had been entrusted 
to liim, as he believed that they were sent as a device ; 
nevertheless he said that he would send copies if re- 
quired. On second thoughts he gave up the idea of 
writing, merely folded up the papers as he had received 
them, and sent them back to Chatterton on the 4th 
of August. 

Having completely failed in this experiment, 
Chatterton employed himself in writing for the 
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periodicals. His position was not agi'eeable to him, 
and he was extremely desirous of abandoning his 
occupation as a clerk, to seek his fortune as a literary 
adventurer. The ease with which he had imposed 
on the Bristol antiquaries, and the admiration which 
his ancient poems had excited, made him fancy that 
he could realize a fortune by his talents, if he could 
free himself of his apprenticeship. He was now 
employed in writing on a variety of subjects, in prose 
and verse — exhibiting much cleverness, but betraying 
a total want of jsrinciple. Satires, essays, and 
letters, in a great measure made up of personahty 
and abuse, were written for any paper or magazine 
that could pay for them. Among other things of 
this kind, he perpetrated a satirical sketch of Walpole 
as ^Hhe redoubted Baron Otranto, who has spent his 
whole hfe in conjectures,” and published it in a paper 
called Memoirs of a Sad Hog.” 

In April, 1770, he went to London, believing 
the gTeat metropolis would be a better field than 
Bristol for the development of his genius ; and 
for three or four months endeavoured to support 
himself exclusively by his pen. He soon found 
such a source of subsistence veiy precarious : had 
to endure many privations, and met mth many dis- 
appointments. He flattered and satirized with great 
zeal, but -Nvith little profit ; and gained no friends 
could put liim into a more creditable way of gaining*'^ 
literary reputation. He seemed to have entered npon ^ 
the world of letters lilm a free-booter— with a deter- 
mination to live at the expense of a 
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in Lis way, who could alForcI to be victimized. An 
endorsement in Lis own Landwriting, wLicL Le Lad 
placed on tLe back of ^^a Letter to tbe Lord Mayor 
Beckford affords a key to Lis cLaracter. 


“ Accepted by Bingley, set for, niid llirovn 

out of 

the 

BritoUj” 21st Jane, on account of tlio Lord Ma} 

'or' 

's death. 


£ 

5 . 

d. 

“ Lost by bis death on this Essay, 

1 

11 

G 

Gained in elegies - - - 

2 

2 

0 

Gained in Essays - - - 

3 

3 

0 

A7n glad he is dead, hj - - 

3 

13 

6” 


CLatterton was, in fact, too recldess to succeed in 
any profession ; Lis papers, from tLeir superficial cLa- 
racter, soon failed to attract attention, and Le found 
tLat Le Lad abandoned a position in wLicL Le might 
Lave obtained respectabibty, for one in wLicL Le was 
rapidly sinldng into tLe deepest destitution. In Jiify, 
1770, Le moved from lodgings in SLoreditcL, to others 
in Brook Street, Holborn, where the same ill-fortune 
pursued him. In a few weeks more there seemed to 
him to remain but one refuge from staiwation, and this 
the unfortunate boy embraced : Le put an end to Lis 
existence with arsenic on the 24tL of August, 1770, 
when Le was only seventeen years and nine months 
old. The next day Lis body was consigned to the 
burial-ground attached to Shoe Lane Workliouse : a 
lamentable end for one whose acknowledged talents. 
Lad they been properly directed, might Lave raised 
him to high eminence in literature. 

Soon after Lis death Walpole was at the annual 
dinner of the Boyal Academy, when Goldsmith entered 
the room, and was very eloquent respecting certain trea- 
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sures in the shape of ancient poems^ which had recently 
been discovered in Bristol. Johnson laughed at his 
friend’s credulity, and Walpole stated his experience 
of the modern Bowley. The more learned portion of 
the company evidently did not estimate the treasures 
very highly, but their sympathy became strongly ex- 
cited when Goldsmith related the dismal catastrophe 
that had befallen their supposed discoverer. Wal- 
pole too expressed great concern, and declared that 
he heartily wished he had been Chatterton’s dupe, if 
that could have saved him from so miserable an end. 

It soon afterwards began to be rumoured that the 
dreadfid act was to be attributed to the repulse Chat- 
terton had met with from his desired patron, Walpole 
— and in one or two joublications this opinion was 
unequivocally expressed. Walpole was very indig- 
nant, and took the trouble of publicly addressing a 
letter to one of his maligners, the Editor of ^^Chatter- 
ton’s Miscellanies,” in which he entered into a minute 
detail of his connection with the poet, from first to 
last. In the course of this he very unwisely concealed 
the existence of his first letter to Chatterton, which 
was subsequently published in the “ European Maga- 
zine,’’ for February, 1772; and, from the comments 
made upon it, he felt liimself again forced into the 
•field, to defend his reputation. Some letters from 
Chatterton to him were also printed in Barrett's 
History of Bristol,” but Walpole ga ^ ^ ort 
authority to deny, at Cambridge, ' 
received either of them. 
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Walpole wrote many papcrs.on tliis subject but, 
in bis defence of bis conduct to Cbatterton, be cannot 
be acquitted of a certain degree of disingenuousness, 
into wbicb it is evident be was led by bis desire to 
conceal from tbe public, bow completely, in tbe first 
instance, be was tbe dupe of tbe forgery that bad been 
submitted to bini.f There was a good deal of con- 
troversy excited at tbe time, in wbicb no slight degi'ee 
of bitterness was sometimes infusedby tbe more zealous 
partisans of tbe unfortunate boy ; and it is evident 
that Walpole felt severely the unfavorable construc- 
tion that was put upon bis conduct. 

Tbe literaiy value of tbe Kowley poems we are 
not disposed to appreciate so highly as a great modem 
critic, who pronounces them to be “ tbe most wonderftd 
invention of literature, all things considered.”! They 
may be regarded as extraordinaiy j)roductions from a 
boy of Cbatterton’s age, — but their merit is not 
greater than has been exhibited at a similar period of 
bfe by Pope, and other juvenile poets. Tbefr claims, 
on tbe score of invention, will not bear a very close 
examination : deprived of their antique dress, they 
lose at least half their effect upon tbe reader ; and they 

“ Lord Orford's Works.” Vol. iv,, p. 225 to 245. 
f “ Compare the language of his first letter to Chatterton with 
the following sentences: — “At first I concluded that somebody, 
having met with my ‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ had a mind to laugh 
at me, I thought not very ingeniously, as I was not likely to swallow 
a succession of great painters at Bristol.” “ Extract of a Letter 
from IMr. H. W. to Mr. W. B. Lord Orford’s Works.” ^^ol. iv. 

p. 220. 

I Forster. “ Life of Goldsmith.” Page. 567. 
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c.nnnnt ))C vojxanled a^-.a inK-irxpre-^iion nf th,.- paun.-j] 

IVelinjx Avlnch exisl<Nl at iId'. p'.-no(l t'» v.-h!<‘]i iht y 
profc?< to btilun^. 

Some few ye4ir.< previously a inau had mad'* him- 
self fanioiis tliroiiirhout th*- coimtry, by ;;u imp(»''inoii 
(piite as iiiLjciiirniH as* that of Cbatlerton. lb* wa.^ a 
Frenehman : wa< horn in 1«»7U : ami, haviuLj liv.-d a 
vagabond life in bVanC'*, iigurimj’ as stmltist, 
tavern waiter, pilgrim, and beggar, be a'^'anu’^d 
tbo eharaeter f>r a native of tlie i‘'land ‘»f b'ormoxi, 
converted to (‘hris'ittnity. lb- found an a'-eonsplie" 
in a militaiy eiiajilain named •loufs, a St'otobmam 
v.'bo broil gilt liim to l.omlon. and pronn^iion 


Cl urn 


:o al. 


lavmg 


retnarkaide a eonveivion. d ljo a'''»um< d l''onur''-.m 


took the naimt of Gc'Wge 1 V'dmanaveir, a.nd puidido d 
a ''History of ICirmo-a,” whbdi tin* puldie ^wrdlowed 
as greedily as, in snbsvtpienl years, tin y did tin* mar- 
velloiis imposition of Jbuvby. If went tbrougb twc> 
editions. IValinanazar even ]>roeeeded furtber timn 
this. He invented a langoiage wliieli be e.alled that of 
Ids native island, into wbieb lie trnnylntcd the Cbmvh 
of England Catetdiism. 

Tiie suiprising convert was mtndi cares-cd by the 
learned, and sent to O.xford to eomjdete bis studies; 
but Dr. Halley, Dr. 7\Iead, and oilier able men, 
did not cboose to be so easily gulled, and detected tbe 
imposture. Psalmanazur soon fell inbi comjdetc 
neglect, but managed to procure a ])recarious exist- 
ence, by employing himself for tbo bocdcsellcrs in 
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plicrson’s boo]v/-:= and ilic oldigat.ion lie tlius acknow- 
ledged on the 3rd of February^ 1 7G0 : 

“ I nm inucli obliged to you, Sir, for tbc Irish poetry : they ore 
poetry, and resemble that of tlic ICast; that is, they contain natural 
images, and natural sentiment elevated before rules were invented 
to make jmetry difiicult and dull. 'J’hc tninsitions arc as sudden as 
those in Pindar, but not so libertine; for they start into new 
thoughts on the s\d)ject, without wandering from it. I like parti- 
cvdarly the expression of calling 1‘lcho son of the rock, 'i’hc monody 
is much the bcst.”t 

On the ‘1th of’ the following April he again 
addresses Sir IDavid on this snbject. 

“ I should have deferred writing till a better opporttinity, if it 
Avere not to satisfv the euriosifv of a friend ; a friend whom vou. 
Sir, will be glad to have made curioiJS, as you originally pointed 
him out as a likely person to be channed with the old Irish jmetry 
yo\i sent me. It is Air. Gray, who is an enthusiast ubo\it those 
poems, and begs me to put the following queries to you, wliieh I 
will do in his own words, and I may truly, Porta loquitur. ‘ I am so 
charmed with the two sj)ccimcns of Ih-sc poetry, that I cannot help 
giving you the trouble to inquire a little farther about them, and 
should wish to see a few lines of the original, that I may form 
some slight idea of the language, the measure, and tlic rhytlnn. 

“ ‘ Is there anything known of the author or authors, andof Avhat 
antiquity are they supposed to be ? 

“ ‘ Is there any more to be had of equal beauty, or at all approach- 
ing to it ? 

“ ‘I have been often told that the poem eallcd “ Ilardykanute,” 
(Avhich I always admired, and still admire) was the work of some- 
body that lived a few years ago.f This I do not at all believe, though 
it has been evidently retouched in places by some modern hand : 

A- “ Fragments of Ancient Poetry collected in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and translated from the Gaelic or Erse language.” By 
James Maepherson. 

I “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. iv. p. 22. 

Airs. Halket, of AVardlaw. 
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but, liowever, I am autborized by this report to aslc wbctbcr tbc 
two poems in question arc certainly antique and genuine. I make 
this enquiry in qualitj- of an antiquary, and am not otherwise con- 
cerned about it ; for if I were sm‘c that any one now living in 
Scotland bad written them to divert himself and laugh at the cre- 
dulity of the world, I would undertake a journey into the Highlands, 
only for the pleasure of seeing him.’ 

“You see. Sir, how easily you may make our gi’catcst southern 
bard travel northwai'd to visit a brotlicr. The young translator ha 
nothing to do but to own a forgery, and hlr. Gray is ready to pack 
up his lyre, saddle Pegasus, and set out directly. But seriously, he, 
hir. Mason, my Lord Lyttelton, and one or two more, whose taste 
the world allows, are in love with j'our Erse elegies ; I cannot say 
in general they are so much admired — but Mr. Gray alone is worth 
satisfying.” * 

In a subsequent letter lie thanks Sir David for 
sending to Mr. Gray an account of Erse poetiy, for 
which he was veiy thankful.f Indeed, the poet was 
a great enthusiast on the subject. 

I am gone mad about them,” ho says, in his oum emphatie 
way. “ They arc said to be translations (literal and in prose) from 
the Erse tongue, done by one hlacpherson, a young clergyman in 
the Highkimls. lie means to publish a collection he has of these 
specimens of antiquity : but what plagues me is, I cannot come at 
any certainty on that head. I was so struck, so cxtasic, with their 
infinite beauty, that I writ into Scotland to make a thousand 
enquiries. The letters I have had in retuni arc ill-nTote, ill- 
reasoned, unsatisfactory, calculated (one would imagine) to deceive 
one, and yet not cunning enough to do it cleverly ; in short, the 
whole external evidence would make one believe these fragments 
(for so he calls them, though nothing can be more entire) counter- 
feit ; but the internal is so strong on the other side, that I am 
resolved to believe them genuine, spite of the devil and the kirk. 
It is impossible to convince me that they were invented by the 


* “Walpole Letters.” Vol. iv. p. 37. 
t Ibid. Vol. iv., p. 55. 
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same man that wites me 'these letters. On the other hand, it is 
almost as hard to suppose, if they arc original, that he should he 
able to translate them so admirably. In short, this man is the very 
demon of poctiy, or he has lighted on a treasure hid for ages,” 

“ As to their authenticity,” lie says in another letter, “ I have 
made many enquiries, and have lately procured a letter from Air. 
David Hume, the historian, u'hich is more satisfactor)' than any- 
thing I have yet met ivith on that subject. lie s.ays, ‘ Certain it 
is, that these poems arc in everybody's mouth in the Highlands, 
have been handed domi from father to son, and are of an age 
bcjmnd all memory and tradition.’ ” 

About the middle of April, 17G0, Walpole wote 
ageam to Sir David Dah^nuple: — 

“ I liavc deferred ansivcring the favour of your last, till I could 
tell you that I had seen Fingal. * ••• There are most beauti- 

ful images in it, and it surprises one hom the bard could stnke out 
so many shining ideas from n few so verj’ simple objects, as the 
moon, the storm, the sea, and the heath, from vhcnce he borrows 
almost all his allusions. The particularizing persons by ‘ he said,’ 

‘ he replied,’ so much objected to Homer, is so wanted in Fingal, 
that it in some measure justifies the Grecian Highlander. I have 
even ad\’ised hlr. Maepherson (to prevent confusion) to have the 
names prefixed to the speeches, as in a play. It is too obscure 
without some such aid. My doubts of the genuineness are all 
vanished.”! 

Gray was not so perfectly satisfied, tliougb equally 
an admii’er : — 

“ I admire nothing but Fingal,” he says, “ yet I remain still in 
doubt about the authenticity of these poems, though inclining 
rather to believe them genuine in spite of the world. Whether 
they are the inventions of antiquity, or of a modern Scotchman, 
either ease to me is alike unaccountable. «7c jji’y jjcrdJs.”! 

Our English Aristarchus, entertained not only a 

“ Gray's Works.” Yol. iii., p. 249, 257. 

! “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. iv. p. 134. 

! “ Gray’s Works.” 
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conviction of tlieir want of antlienticity, but was 

equally decisive in his opinion of their want of merit. 

“The subject,” says Boswell, “having been introduced by 
Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Blair, relying on the external evidence of 
then' antiquity, asked Johnson whether he thought any man of 
a modern age could have written such poems? Johnson replied, 
‘Yes, Sh’, many men, many women, and many children.’ He at 
this time did not know that Dr. Blair had just published a disserta- 
tion, not only defending their authenticity, but seriously ranking 
them with the poems of Homer and Virgil ; and when he was 
afterwards informed of this circumstance, he expressed some dis- 
pleasure at Dr. Fordyce’s having suggested the topic, and said, ‘ I 
am Sony that they got thus much for their pains : Sir, it was like 
leading one to talk of a book, when the author is concealed behind 
the door.’ 

Although Walpole’s doubts of the genuineness of 
Ossian had vanished in April, they returned -tvith 
additional force in December, for in a letter of that 
date, to his friend Montagu, he says: — 

“ Fingal is come out ‘, I have not got through it; not but that 
it is very fine — ^yet I cannot at once compass an epic poem now. 
It thes me to death to read how many ways a man is like the 
moon, or the sun, or a rock, or a lion, or the ocean. Fingal is a 
brave collection of similes, and will serve all the boys at Eton and 
Westminster for these twenty years. I will trust you with a secret, 
but you must not disclose it ; I should be ruined with my Scotch 
friends. In short, I cannot believe it genuine. I cannot believe a 
regular poem of six books has been preserved, uncorrupted by oral 
tradition, from times before Christianity was introduced into this 
island. What 1 Preserved unadulterated by savages dispersed among 
mountains, and so often driven from their dens — so wasted by wars 
civil and foreign ? Has one man ever got all by heart? I doubt 
it. W ere parts preserved by some, other parts by others ? Mighty 
lucky, that the tradition was never interrupted, nor any part lost — 
not a verse, not a measure, not the sense ! Luckier and luckier ! ” f 


“ Boswell’s Johnson.” 


t “Walpole Letters.” Vol, iv., p. 196. 
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J amcs Macplierson, tlic author of these marvels, 
was a native of Inverness, in whicli county he was 
horn in 1738, and was a student at the coUeores of 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh. He exhibited some 
poetical talent in an original poem called ‘'The 
Highlands,” published in 1758. This was two years 
before the “Fragments” came out, which drew 
towards him such general attention. A subscription 
was readily entered into to enable the assumed trans- 
lator to explore the Higlilands for other poetical trea- 
sures, said to exist there; and the result was “Fin- 
gal, an ancient Epic Poem, translated from the 
Gaelic. 4to, 1762,” which was followed the succeed- 
ing year by “Temora,” and other poems. Mac- 
pherson was more fortunate than Psalmanazar or 
Ohatterton. He gained 2 D 0 werful friends, who inter- 
ested themselves in his service. In 1764 he went 
out to Floiida as secretaiy to Goveinor Johnstone; 
and some years later j)rocured the lucrative office of 
agent to the Nabob of Arcot, which enabled him to 
obtain a seat in the House of Commons from 1780 
to 1790. In addition to his Ossianic fragments, he 
brought out a prose translation of the Iliad : and 
2 )ut forth claims as an historian in “An Introduc- 
tion to the History of Great Britain and Ireland;’' 
as well as in his “ History of Great Britain fr’om 
the Bestoration to the Succession of the House of 
Hanover.” He also j)roduced some political pam- 
pldets. The fate of the fictitious Ossian forms a 
strildng contrast to that of the fictitious Bowley. 
The one is entombed with the great in Westminster 
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Abbey ; tbe other rests -witli the paupers of Shoe 
Lane Worldiouse. Macpberson died near Inverness, 
in February, 1796. 

Ireland’s celebrated forgeries were of later date. 
In 1796 there appeared in folio a work entitled, 
Miscellaneous Papers and Legal Instruments, under 
the hand and seal of WiUiain Shakspeare, including 
the Tragedy of King Lear, and a small fragment of 
Hamlet, from the original MSS. ’ ’ Again the learned 
were deceived : and even some professing that title 
were ready to acknowledge the authenticity of the 
documents with a vast deal of reverence and admira- 
tion; but, as in the other instances of literary impos- 
ture, wiser men came forward and subjected the 
Shaksperian papers to a rigid scrutiny, which com- 
pletely exposed their true character ; and the autlior 
afterwards acknowledged the imposture by publishing 
an account of the method he had adopted in the fab- 
rication of the manuscripts. This was a “ heavy 
blow and great discouragement” to antiquarianism ; 
as many persons who had hitherto taken to them- 
selves a considerable reputation in such matters of 
scholarship, had in the most public manner encouraged 
the deception and stultified themselves.'^' 

When Samuel Ireland, the father of fhe alleged discoverer of 
the Shakspeare relics, opened his house to tlie world of literature, 
in order that every one interested in the subject might make a 
cai'eful examination of the “ Miscellaneous Papers, and Legal In- 
struments,” amongst other men of letters who took advantage of 
the permission, was Dr. Samuel Parr, tbe distinguished scho^. 
and. Dr. Joseph Warton, the celebrated entfe. Pos^veU havm^ 
drawn up a certificate vouching for the authenticity of 

VOL. II. 9, j. 
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(locunirjils, It wns shown hy Irclniul (o IV. I’niT, who, cxolniin- 
iiig with ('xrf'ssivo cncr^ry that it was too f ehly oNjjrcsvfd for 
the im])ortmu’i! of the snhjf'J't. cliotatcil the fol owint: words, and 
tlion added his nnjiie, llis examjile i; fhe need tr.atiy persons 
eminent for tlieir rnnlc and learnin”;, %\lin were assjin tl tiiat they 
could not hut he rfttht it» following s(» threat a leader. 1 1 is certificate 
ran in this form — 


“ AVe, whose names are heretinlo suhserih'-d, have, ,in the pre- 
sence and hy the favour (»f Mr. Irelanil, inspected the ‘ .^liahespearc 
Papers,’ and aie convinced of their atithentieitv.” — 


S.vMiri-.i, P.\nu. 

John 'J'wi.nDr.i.r,. 

'J'noMAs Prr.or.ss. 

John IIync. 

J.KMr.s HiNiii.r.Y. 

Ilr.nnr.iiT C’uotT, 

SoMr.nsr.T. 

Ts.v.^c llr..vin), Garter Kin" 
of Arms. 

F. AVr.nn. 

11 . Yat.vy. 

Jamv.s BoRwr.i.i,. 


IiAri)i.i:nAl,r.. 

I{< v. J. .Scott. 

KlNNAItM). 

John Pr.MiH.itTON. 

Tno^!As Hunt. 

Ilr.NUY Jami’.s Pyt.. 

Hcv. X. SritoMur nn. 
Jonathan Ilr.wi.r.TT, Ti-nns- 
lator of Old Records, Common 
Pleas Ofiice, 'remi)le. 
MATTJif.w AVyat. 

John 1 ’uank XnwxoN 


Such were the learned 'rhehans whom a A’outh deceived by a 
clumsy fahrication. 

“ AVhilc Mr. Ireland read aloud one of the papers called 
‘ Shahspearc’s Profession of I'aith,' '* says the fabricator in his sub- 
Rcqucmt confession, “Drs. Parr and AVarlon remained silent, paying 
infmilc attention to ever}' syllable lliat was prono\inced, while I 
continued immovable, waiting to hear their dreaded opinion. The 
effusion being ended, one of the above gentleman (who, as far as 
my recollection can recall the circumstance, I believe to have been 
Dr. Pan-) thus addressed himself to Air. Ireland : ‘ Sii', n-c hai'c 
very fmc passages iv our CIntrrh Servirc, and our Litaug ahounds 
with hcautics ; hut here, sir, here is a 7uau ivho has distanced 7is 

all r 

“ AVhen I heard these Avoids pronounced,’’ young Ireland adds, 
“ I could scarcely credit my oaa'u senses ; and such was the eficct 
.they produced upon mo, that I knew not Avhotlicr to smile or not. 
I Avas, boAVCver, very forcibly struck by the encomium, and shortly 
afterwards left the study, ruminating on the praise Avhich had been 
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unconsciously lavished by a person so' avowedly erudite upon the 
unstudied production of one so gi-een in years as myself.” 

Referring to this statement in a note to Ireland’s book in the 
catalogue of his library. Dr. Parr wrote, “ Ireland told a lie when 
he imputed to me the words which Joseph AVarton used the very 
morning I called on Ireland, and was inclined to admif^-’ the possi- 
bility of genuineness in his papers. In my subsequent conversation I 
told him my change of opinion, but I thought it not worth while to 
dispute in print vdth a detected impostor.” 

The said “ Profession” was a very poor production, and cer- 
tainly would never be put in comparison with the many beautiful 
passages in our Chm*ch Service. Never was so ridiculous a misap- 
plication of enthusiasm. 

“ I have seen Ireland’s papers twice,” says Bertie Greathead, in 
a letter to Dr. Pan* ;f “ the last time with Erskine, who went like 
Thomas, an unbeliever, and, like him, was convinced by the evidence 
of his senses. As to myself, I see so many reasons to create sus- 
picions, and so many to dispel them, that I know not what to think. 
The spelling is certainly strong against their authenticity ; it is of a 
time much more remote than that in which Shakspeare lived. The 
letter from Elizabeth to him at so early an age, is also very suspi- 
cious. But on the other haiid, the quantity, the marginal notes in his 
books (for I suppose you know that Ireland has his whole library) 
and the stjde and manner of the few passages I have seen, are 
strongly convincing. 

“ On the amval of Mr. Boswell,” continued Ireland “ the papers 
were as usual placed before him, Avhen he commenced his examina- 
tion of them ; and being satisfied as to their antiquity, as far as 
their external appearance would attest, he proceeded to examine the 
style of the language from the fair transcripts made from the 
disguised handwriting. In this research, Mr. Boswell continued 
for a considerable length of time, constantly speaking in favour of 
the internal as well as external proofs of the validity of the manu- 
scripts. At length, finding himself rather thirsty, he requested a 
tumbler of warm brandy and water, which, having nearly finished, 
he then redoubled his praises of the manuscripts ; and at length, 
rising from his chair, he made use of the following expressions : — 

* This is a little at variance with the certificate. 

f “Parr's Works.” Vol. iii. p. 291. 
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“ ‘ Well, I shall soon die contented, since I have lived to witness 
the present day ! ’ Mr. Boswell then, kneeling down before the 
volume containing a portion of the papers, continued ; ‘ I now kiss 
the invaluable relics of our bard, wdth thanks to God, that I have 
lived to see them.’ Having kissed the volume with every token of 
reverence, Mr. BosweU shortly after quitted Mr. Ireland's house ; 
and although I believe he visited the papers on some future occa- 
sions, yet that was the only one on which I was honoured with the 
sight of Mr. James Boswell.” 

Poor Boswell ! On Johnson he has been our best authority : his 
enthusiasm for his great friend was often very absurd, but Johnson 
had claims on his enthusiasm which these wretched fragments never 
could have had. If his father the honest laird was so indignant at 
"his having “ taken up wi a Dominie,” what wonld he have ex- 
claimed on hearing of his son’s concern in these mock relics. 

Although Person was amongst the number of “ the learned,” 
who were led by curiosity to visit the Shakspere MSS., his name 
does not appear to the certificate. Ireland states, that he had been 
given to understand, that the professor acquiesced in the several 
opinions as to the genuineness of the papers, and was therefore 
requested to sign the certificate. Person drily answered, “ I thank 
you, Sir, but I never subscribe my name to professions of faith of 
any nature whatever.” He subsequently wrote the following letter 
respecting the concocter of the hoax. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I should be very happy to obey your obliging summons. I 
should equally approve of the commons, the company, and the con- 
versation ; but for some time past, my face, or rather ray nose, has 
been growing into a great resemblance of honest Bardolph’s or, to 
keep stiU on the list of honest fellow^s, of honest Richard Brinsley’s. 

I have therefore put myself under a regimen of abstinence till my 
poor nose recovers its quondam coloiu* and compass ; after which, 

I shall be happy to attend your parties on the shortest notice. 
Thank you for returning Mr. Ireland, whom you call an amiable 
youth, and I think you might have added a modest. '\Vitness a 
publication of his, that appeared in 1804, entitled, “ Rhapsodies,” 
by W. H. Ireland, Author of the Shaltspcrean MSS., &c., -where 
he thus addresses his book : 
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“ As on thy title page, poor little book, 

Full oft I cast a sad and pensive look, 

I shake my head and pity thee ; 

For I alas ! no brazen front possess. 

Nor do I every potent art possess, 

To send thee forth from censure free.” 

“ Though I cannot help looking upon him as too modest in the 
fourth verse, he certainly underrates the amount and extent of 
his possessions. He is by no means j^oor in his oion brass." 

“ After much argument from Dr. Parr on the subject, Sheridan 
was prevailed upon to make the following concession in favour of 
the Shakspeare papers : “ Shakspeare’s they may he ; but if so, 

by God he was drunk when he wrote them.”"^-' Young Ireland’s 
account of the part which Sheridan took in the transaction, would 
however make it appear, that though he entertained doubts, he was 
not a confirmed disbeliever. After laying dovni the manuscript of 
Vortigern, he said : “ There are certainly some bold ideas — ^but they 
are crude and undigested. It is very odd, one would be led to 
think, that Shakspeare must have been very young when he, wrote 
the play. As to the doubting whether it be really his or not ; who 
can possibly look at the papers, and not believe them ancient ?”f 
Sheridan purchased the tragedy of “Vortigern,” for three hundred 
pounds, and half the profits of the performance for the first sixty 
nights. 

Another unbeliever, was the shrewd and critical Ritson. On the 
first vicAv of the papers he detected the imposition, though he 
admitted that great skill and genius were exhibited in the forgery. 
“The Shakspeare Papers,” he says, in a letter to one of his corres- 
pondents “ of which you have heard so much, and which I have 
carefully examined, are I can assure you, a parcel of forgeries, 
studiously and ably calculated to deceive the public; the imposition 
being, in point of art and foresight, beyond anything of the kind 
that has been witnessed since the days of Annins Veterbiensis.”| 
The Shakspeare papers, including a collection' of the pamphlets 
published respecting them, were sold by William Henry Ireland, to 
F. G. Waldron for eighteen shillings; and were purchased from him 

“ New Monthly Mag.” Jrdy, 1827. 
t “ Confessions.” Page, 137. 

t “Ritsons Letters,” Vol. i. p. 75, see also a further account 
of them, Page 92, 
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by Mr. Stevens, tbe commentator on Shakspeare, for two guineas. 
At Stevens’ sale tbey produced seventeen guineas. Tbey were 
again put up to auction in 1827, at tbe sale of tbe Hbrary of John 
Dent, Esq., wbo was said to have purchased them at tbe price of 
one hundred and thirty guineas."^ There is however reason to 
believe, that the forgeries themselves, were, in some instances 
forged ; for at the sale of the books and MSS. of Charles Matthews 
the comedian, a series of the Ireland MSS. purchased by him in 
1812, from W. H. Ireland, and authenticated by a letter of that 
date, were sold for twenty poimds five shillings. 

“Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes.” Vol. ii. p. 663. “Parrianna,” 
Vol. i. p. 417. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


COI.E's COnUESPONDEXCB "WITH "SVAErOLE. 

Among the school and college friends of the 
yonnger Horace Walpole, we have mentioned a gen- 
tleman of the name of Cole. His father was a farmer 
at Baherham in Cambridgeshire, and was four times 
married ; his third vdfe, Catherine, daughter of 
Theophilus Tuer, and mdow of Charles Upthorp, 
gave birth to William at the neighbourmg village of 
Little Abingdon on the third of August, 1714. The 
elder Cole was in good circumstances, and afforded 
his son an excellent elementary education previously to 
his gomg to Eton, where he was on the foundation for 

five years. When he removed to Cambridge, he became 

* 

a pensioner at Clare Hall, of which he was made a 
fellow in 1735. After three or four years’ residence, 
he removed to King’s College, attained the degree of 
B.A. in 1736, M.A. in 1740, and was ordained in 
December, 1744, to a curacy in SuffoUv. In 1749, 
he was collated to the rectory of Hornsey in Middle- 
sex, which having resigned in 1753, he was presented 
by his friend Brown. Willis to the rectory of Blecheley 
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in Buckinghamshirej wlience he dates his first letter 
to Walpole in October 19th, 1762.* 

Mr. Cole had early acquired a love of antiquarian 
knowledge which gradually increased, and he had 
become a zealous student of British archaeology and 
heraldic mysteries. He was one of those retro- 
spective scholars, who live, breathe, and have their 
being in the past. The rector of Blecheley was a 
virtuoso, deep in the hterature of black letter, wise in 
the craft of first editions, a coveter of rare impressions, 
a hoarder of scarce copies, a worshipper of illuminated 
missals, and a hunter after stray chartularies. 
and fugitive registers. He was a resurrectionist of 
dead and buried centuries, and escaped diaries, on 
whose remains he lectured in a constant series of 
annotations. With an untiling perseverance he con- 
tinued to collect, arrange, and illustrate all these 
relics of the past ; endeavouring to make their obscu- 
rities plain and their meaning significant. 

About the period when a regular correspondence 
was established between him and his schoolfellow, 
then in the zenith of his reputation, Mr. Cole 
had acquired considerable celebrity as an antiqua- 
rian scholar, and was well quahfied to afford valuable 
assistance in the works which Walpole had in pro- 
gi’ess. The similarity of their studies recommended 
tliem more strongly than ever to each other : and the 
friends compared notes, sometimes in person, more 
frequently b}’’ letter. Horace foiwarded the volumes 

in'; MSS. conx'ppondcnco. from wljicli selections Avill he given 
in this chapter, formed jKirt of the Strawhorrv Hill collection. 
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of his '' Anecdotes of Painting.” His reverend friend 
replied with a curious MS., a scarce piint, or a letter 
full of archceological gossip. In Fehruaiy, 1764, he 
infonns Walpole of losses by floods, and of a gain of 
TOOL from alotteiy. A few months afterwards he tells 
him lie would be glad to hear of a snug countiy retire- 
ment at a good distance from Paris, in a cheerfril and 
pleasant situation that would accommodate his small 
fortunes. In tins there is probablj’’ an indication of 
the worthy rector's desire to abandon the Church of 
which he was a professed minister ; his love of 
Catholic relics and Catholic learning having given 
him an inclination towai'ds the Catholic faith ; 
his idea of a French hermitage, however, was never 
realised. 

Mr. Walpole ha^dng asked for some infomiation 
for his Anecdotes of Painting,” received in reply 
the follomng letter. 

iiEV. WM. coi.i; TO noKAci: AVAi.roi.r.. 

“ Blcchelcy, September 2, 1764. 

“ 1 bad made a memorandum of tbc account of my great uncle, 
Herbert Tuer. 'wbicb I drew up from my ep'andfatber's papers, and 
is as follows : — Herbert Tuer, the second son of Theophilus Tuer 
by Catherine his wife, a niece of Mr. George Herbert the jmet 
(from ^Yhcnce he derived his Christian name of Herbert), was a 
painter of >omo eminence, though perhaps little known in England ; 
of which however he was a native — Ins grandfather and great grand- 
father being the first vicar of Elscnham, in Essc.x, the other of 
Sawbridgeworth, in Hertfordshire, about the latter end of the reign 
of Queen Elizahctli; yet, by (putting the kingdom, together with 
his third brother, Thcojdiilus Tuer (my grandfather), in the troubles 
consetpient on beheading of Charles I. they both went into rianders, 
in a military capacity; at least my grandfather, uhu dresH-d iiv 
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his picture in the habit of an officer, with a great belt across his 
shoulders : by which means the works of my uncle Herbert Tuer, 
who settled in Flanders, where he died, are probably little known 
in England : for marrying Mary, the daughter of one Van Game- 
ren, Procureur of Utrecht, as he is styled in a letter to my grand- 
father (probably a counsellor, attorney, or some profession of the 
law), he had by her one son, John Tuer, who survived him, and was 
settled at Nimeguen, in 1680, with his mother-in-law, Elizabeth 
Van Heymenbergh, my uncle Herbert's second wife, and widow, of 
the same country : but w’hether he had any children by her, or 
when or where he died, I am ignorant-— most likely the last at 
Utrecht. It is very probable that, on his first going over into 
Flanders, that he was put under some painter, in which art, after a 
time, he became a tolerable proficient : as is evident from some 
small family pictures of his hand, still remaining in the family, on 
board and copper ; one of which is a pictoe of himself. In a 
Dutch letter of my grandfather, Theophilus Tuer, who returned 
into England after the Kestoration, there is mention of a head, 
very curiously painted, to be seen in Painters' Hall, Utrecht, which 
Avas the performance of his brother, Herbert Tuer. 

“ I shall be extremely glad to see the print of Sir Lionel Jenkins, 
from a painting of his, Avhich you mention ; and when I wait on 
you at the beginning of October, I Avill endeavour to bring you his 
pictme and some of his works with me, as they are small. I shall 
thinlc you do both me and my uncle a singular honour if you think 
him deserving of it. To give him a corner of a plate in the same 
manner as you have done Isaac Becket, &c. But of this you will be 
a better judge, both as to propriety and convenience.* 

“ I can't finish this letter without mentioning an anecdote 
relating to my grandfather, both as it is an instance of his great 
accuracy, and as it in some degree connects me to a family, for 
whom all my family, on father and mother's side, haA'e ever had the 
greatest veneration, and, as appears by the following note, formerly 
also (probably by some dependence on it) had the same sentiments. 
This gi'andfather of mine, Theophilus Tuer, brother to the said Her- 

* Tuer figures in the Anecdotes of Painting,” but not with 
any particular prominence. 
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bert Tuer, after bis return into England, settled at first -u-itb his 
relations (some of the principal people there) at your borough town 
of King’s Lynn, ^Yhcre his wife’s father, Kobert Dix, was a woollen 
draper. He afterwards lived for a time at Dowuham, in Norfollc, 
and lastly at Cambridge, where he was a merchant, and being a very 
worthy, honest, and industrious man, brought uj) a large family 
very reputably. lie constantly kept a sort of journtd of occurrences, 
and in one of his books is this entr}', for Avhich I refer you to the 
truth of it to your own parish register of Houghton, and which is 
the reason for my troubling j’ou with all this nonsense about him. 

“ ‘ The said Tbeophilus Tuer was mari'icd to jMary his wife at 
Houghton Church, in Norfolk, by hlr. Nesting, Robert Walpole, 
Esquire his Chaplainc, on Friday, July 12, 1678.’ 

“ As Mr. Blomefield’s book does not take in Houghton, I can't 
be positive whether hir. Nesling was parson there ; if he was not, 
it is probable that he lived in your family as chaplain, as was com- 
mon at that time.*’ 

This is a fail' specimen of the writer’s style and of 
the extent of the assistance he afibrded to his friend, 
who, by the way, was seldom '^ailing to avail himseli* 
of such offers, and had always plenty of them. A 
letter written in the sprmg of the following year will 
be found somewhat different in character fr-om the 
foregoing. The date 'closely approaches that of the 
publication of Walpole’s popular fiction. 

KEY. WM. COLE lO HOKACE WALEOLE. 

‘‘Blecheley, March 3, 1765. 

“ The favoui- of yoms of February 28, I received on Friday, 
and had the post gone out sooner than to-day, should have thanlced 
you for the contents of it. So great is my impatience to see the 
enchantments of the “ Castle of Oti’anto,” I have wrote by this 
day’s post to a friend in Town to send a porter to your house in 
Arlington Street for the packet, and hope by the latter end of the 
week to be among my admired friends of the twelfth or thirteenth 
Centmy. Indeed, you jiidge verj" rightly concerning my in- 
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time iu tlic Summer, wbca you are most at leisure. I ardently 
long for a retreat in some of the cheap and colder provinces of 
France, and only dread the trouble of a removal and search after 
one. I had thoughts of going into France fora month tliis Summer 
on that en-and, and may probably still put them in e.vccution. 

“ The picture which Dr. Cock had of my ancestors I hardly 
remember; but I think my great uncle Herbert Tuer is a small 
picture with a flovung robe about him : whereas my great grand- 
father and his wife are in the dress of their times — ^lie in a soldier's 
coat and buff scarf over his shouldcra — she in a little black hood : 
this I mention, as you say you can't well distinguish them.” 

The reverend gentleman, it will be seen, still 
hankered after a French hermitage, but his friend 
tried to put the conceit out of his head by reminding 
him of the droit d'Auhaine, b}’- the provisions of which 
the property of any stranger d3dng in France became 
forfeited to the State. To this in reply, Cole agaui 
wrote ; — 


KEY. W>I. COEE TO HOK.VCE -WALrOEE. 

“Blecholcy, March 17, 17G5. 

“ I am to thank you for a double favour, first in sending me 
your book,* and then for your kind letter which soon followed it — 
for both the one and the other you have mj'- heartiest thanks ; and 
though youi* book gave me the utmost ciUertainmcnt, and called 
many pleasing scenes at StrawbeiTy Hill to my remcmbrance.f 
yet your letter was so warmly expressive of the kindest sentiments 
in respect to my welfare, that I can’t express half my gratitude. 
I was aware of the inconvenience you mention ; but apprehend that 
purchasing a little farm or retreat -would take awav the horrid and 
inhospitable law, and make the Droit d'AvIj'jirui of no effect, as hr 
that means you become an inhabitant and no strrjrjger. I should 


“ The Castle of Otranto,” 
t The author in the course of --Tc. 
Castle serve him as a model for ri.o iv-''-- - 
to his story. 


".a/iO bju T'vjekerlaxa 
0 ';,e tiiat gave a raaar 
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be glad to be certainly informed about that circumstance, for I am 
sure I would never tbink of being there on any other condition : for 
though you are so kind as to speak of my MSS. with more kindness 
than they deserve, yet few I suppose would treat them with that 
indulgence : as to myself, they are my only delight — ^they are my 
wife and children — they have been, in short, my whole employ and 
amusement for these twenty or thirty years ; and tho’ I really and 
sincerely think the greatest part of them stuff and trash, and 
deserve no other treatment than the fire, yet the collections which 
I have made towards an ‘ History of Cambridgeshire,’ the chief 
points in view of them, with an oblique or transient view of an 
Athense Cantabrigienses, will be of singular use to any one who will 
have more patience and preservance than I am master of to put the 
materials together. These, therefore, I should be much concerned 
should fall into the hands of the French King’s officers ; and from 
3'our kind hint shall give myself some trouble to find out whether, 
on my removal to any part of his dominions, my children will be in 
safety after my decease. Excuse all this long scribble about so 
uninteresting a subject 

“ I who know your facility and case in composing, am not so 
much surprised at the shortness of the time you completed your 
volume in, as at the insight you have expressed in the nature and 
language, both of the male and female domestics ; their dialogues, 
especially the latter, are inimitable, and very nature itself. I am 
not sure Lord Essex’s trial is printed, because the MS. is so long 
and so wretchedly wrote ; if you have the least desire to see the 
other Cheshire MSS. which came Avith it, which are wrote as badly, 

I will send them and you may retum them at your leisure : a great 
deal is poetry of the time of K. Charles I. From what you have 
said of the late three vols. of old ballads, I shall send for them ; that 
called ‘ The Lye,’ is among the old MSS. out of Cheshire. 

“You may depend upon my best endeavours after the chairs you 
mention I know the sort that will please you, as I have seen 
those at Mr. Bateman’s and much admired them. I will be as 

* At this time Mr. Walpole was endeavouring to furnish his 
Gothic Castle appropriately, and often required the assistance of his 
friends. 
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inquisitive as I can, and wish I may be as successful. I suppose as 
your bower is to contain more rooms than one, other old fmaiiture 
would be agreeable. I remember in this parish having occasion 
some seven or eight years ago to visit a sick person, I took par- 
ticular notice of a very old fashioned wooden chest, in which the 
family kept their provisions, a sort of original beaufet, with folding 
doors about four or five feet high. I don’t know Avhether the man 
would part with it, as he has some property ; but if he would, and 
it would come cheap, I think it would be very suitable to your 
design. Here are many old oaken chairs of a very clumsy, heavy 
fashion, but that sort I don’t think would please you ; the sort at 
Old Windsor are light, whimsical, sufficiently old fashioned ; and I 
wish I may be lucky enough to meet with any.” 

Cole liked notliing better tban hunting after 
curious things for his friend to purchase. This 
is apparent in the following letter : — 

REV. WM. COLE TO HORACE WALPOLE. 

“ Sir, Blecheley, September 3, 1765. 

“ I had an opportunity about a month since at a clergjnnan’s 
house in Bedfordshire, [of noticing] a very ancient and noble piece 
of furnitm'e, which I think wmuld suit you : it is a large cabinet of 
ebony, almost wholly plated over both -withinside and out with 
embossed silver ; the draw^ers in the inside are painted with stories 
fi-oin ‘ Ovid’s Metamorphoses,’ and is in pretty good preservation, 
considering that it is an old family relique of many generations. I 
hope after your return from France, that you will either give a look 
at it yom’self, or commission me to purchase it for you. 

“ I am almost determined myself to set out to Paris, which I 
never saw, and have a great curiosity to see it, about Oct. 16 and 18, 
and to stay about a month. -If you should happen to be there at 
that time I should think myself fortunate.” 

This approach to a determination was soon 
made still closer. In the winter of 1/65, he and 
Horace Walpole enjoj^ed a trip to Paris, to the 
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cx]icnses of ’wliicli Mr. Cole onbrod to contrilnite 

100 /. 

Tlic excursion proved extremely agreeable to 
both, blit on the return of the rector of Blcclielcy, 
be met with an accident wbicli was nearly being 
attended with serious consequences. Neverthe- 
less, it did not prevent his cheating the Custom- 
house, which jiroccss he strongly recommends to the 
example of his friend whom he had left in Paris. 
His letter also contains some curious notices of 
French customs about the middle of the last cen- 
tiiiy. 

nr.v. AVM. coi.r. to Hon.vcr, w.vi.roi.r.. 

*• Bleclicloy, Jammry otli, 17GG. 

“No doubt you will wonder that you received not a letter from 
me before tins, both as you was so kind as to desire me to write, and 
in ncknowledgmcnt for tlie many civilities I received at your bands 
while I staid at Paris. The truth is, I was loth to give you tliat 
pain and uneasiness, I know I should have occasioned you, had I 
wrote to you sooner : for in getting out of the shij) in the dark, in a 
very rough sea, into the long boat, Avhich was to convey about thirty 
or fort}’ of us ashore, about a league at sea to Dover, the boat dashed 
against one of my feet, and gave me such a jarr as took away the 
use of my log, when I landed on the shore, where Avith the utmost 
difficulty and pain, and with two people to help mo, I got to near 
the town ; but then, falling down and almost fainting, I wrenched 
my knee to such a degree, that I Avas forced to be caiTied to the 
Inn in a chair and put to bed ; AA'herc -I laid, Avithout being able to 
get out of it, or turn myself in it, just three weeks : at the end of 
AAffiich I Avas able to get up for two or three hours in a day, and 
after just a month’s confinement at Dover, I hired a post-coach and 
four horses, and reached home in five days A-eiy easily and comfort- 
ably, and can now walk Avithout a crutch tolerably well -, so that I 
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hope in a few weeks, with patience and Avamer weather, I shall be 
as well as before. When you come over you aauII find no difficulty 
in getting the mate of the ship to take as many things as you please 
into his custody, and he will bring them to you little by little at a 
time, on shore. I gaA’e him a guinea and he brought me CA'erything 
I AA’anted : so that you need be in no concern about sending over 
little parcels by any one else. At Dover they are strich [strict"] at 
the Custom House in searching for laced clothes, and rummage 
the boxes quite to the bottom, and at Dartford, they told me, the 
officers Avere A^ery exact after run goods, and search very narrowly ; 
though I passed through the toAvn and saw nothing of them. [I] 
never Avas more pleased in my life with a gothic building than AA'ith 
the Cathedral of Amiens ; every thing so light and elegant, and the 
doors so richly ornamented Avith figures. I Avas sorry I was rather 
too much in the evening to see the inside to perfection. At Mon- 
treuille, if you come after the gates are shut, you need only call to 
the sentinels, who Avill be very glad to let you in, with the Comman- 
dant’s leave, which is ncA^er refused, and most frequently practised. 
I know it Avas so three times the night I Avas there. I got in 
about seven, another company came to the same inn at four, and a 
third set of English at tAvelve : if it had not been practicable I know 
not what I should have done, for the suburbs on that side toAvards 
Paris are nothing but huts — the other side, AAffiere you lodged, is a 
good town in respect to that. The inn is the Cour de France, 
and a very good one. 

“ At Cambridge they seem to be going mad : last Aveek a grace 
Avas actually prepared in the Senate House, in order to petition the 
Parliament for leave that the Fellows of Colleges might marry : jmu 
may easily conceh’e that it was promoted by the Junior part of the 
University ; hoAv it AAdll proceed I knoAv not, but they are in earnest. 

I hope the seA’^eral Overseers of the Poor of the different parishes in 
Cambridge Avill prepare a petition also at the same time, requesting 
that a way may be found out, that the wives, children, and servants 
— if they can keep any, may not become burthensome to their 
respective parishes to Avhich they may belong. For sm'ely this 
scheme must not only end in misery and beggary to the 
FelloAvsthemselA^es, but greatly to the discredit of the University; 
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where, upon this plan each College will become a sort of 
Hospital. 

We are now in the height of a dispute between Bishop War- 
hurton and Dr. Lowth — the latter has attacked, after some provoca- 
tion from the Bishop, his Divine Legation, with imcommon spirit, 
and I think with an inveteracy and sharpness quite equal to any- 
thing in the Bishop’s omi st)'Ie.” 

Mr. Cole was also in frequent communication 
mtk tke poet Gray, tlien a resident at Cambridge ; 
and makes affectionate references to bim in several of 
bis letters to Mr. Walpole. His position at Blecbely 
does not appear to bave been veiy enviable, 
for be complains of tbe damage done to a farm 
of bis by tbe breaking of tbe banks of tbe Bedford 
level, wbicb covered tbe land vntb water to tbe depth 
of four feet : and resigned bis rectoiy to tbe 
gTandson of bis patron, on tbe 20tb of March, 1767, 
when be removed to a place called Waterbecbe, 
vdtliin about five miles of Cambridge and Ely. This 
change, it will be seen, was far from bettering bis 
position. 

nuv. Wir.T.IAM COI.C to hokace walpoue. 

“ Watcrhechc, December 27, 17G7. 

“ One has need of a good share of real philosophy and patience, 
or such a friendly and kind remembrance of me as I received from 
you yesterday (though dated the 19lh of this instant) to keep up 
one’s spirits, in such a sraok)* house as I have got into. Had it 
been free from that tiydng faidt, I should have made no complaints 
about the ^v^ctchcdncss of its situation and conveniences about it ; 
and I assure you, was it still more inconvenient than it really is, I 
would stay in it, was it only to claim the promise of seeing you 
here ; where I hope in the summer that I shall bo able to provide 
you a wann and clean bed, if you will excise the paltriness of the 
place. Tliat c.an be no point with you, who will doubly enjoy the 
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sweets and elegancies of Strawberry Hill after seeing tbe rusticity of 
a true fen town. 

_ “ I have been here just a month, but have neither been to see 

or have seen any one here from Cambridge since my arrival. I 
longed after an hermitage, and I believe I have found the very spot 
where it was designed to be built ; but I could have liked to have 
been placed where were fewer religious brawls than in this parish, 
where above half the people assemble in a barn, being the disciples 
of one Berridge, whom you may remember at Clare Hall, a gloomy, 
melancholic^, kind of man, and whose principles are the same you 
mention in your letter. This man, though now in a college living, 
yet keeps up a party all over this countiy, and alternately preaches 
Methodism among them. 

“ As I generally take notes in my reading of anything which I 
think may be curious to my friends, as well as myself, I lately met 
with an account of a learned society or academia at Florence, which 
bad one of your ancestors, as I conceive, for its president or pro- 
tector, between 1650 and 1660. I met with it in the ‘Mes- 
colanze of Menage,’ wrote in Itahan. If you have not the book, or 
have not made the remark yourself, I will transcribe the whole 
passage and send it to youo he is called II Signor Walpoole 
Inglese.” 

In liis next communication Mr. Cole appended 
the curious account of Signor Walpole, to which he 
had alluded, preceded by a notice of the writer. To 
the former we have already referred. The latter is 
too long for quotation here. 

KEV. WM. COLE TO HORACE WAEPOEE. 

“ Waterbeche, near Cambridge, February 16, 1768. 

“ A most violent cold, attended with a fever, has been the occa- 
sion of my not answering your last kind letter, with its most valua- 
ble present : the latter, particularly the new piece,--’ came most 
opportimely to amuse me when nothing else could. It has pleased 
me beyond measure, and thoroughly convinced me that if Richard 
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was no saint, yet he was not the sinner that has been represented. 
It will be no easy task to refute the arguments you have so mas- 
terly drawn up in his favour. That this is spoke out of mere con- 
viction and thorough persuasion of its truth, you may be assured, 
when I ingenuously tell yoti, that I began to read it with no small 
degree of prepossession against the writer, who had treated my good 
friends the monks so hardly in the Preface : so that I coidd scarce 
forbear wishing you wrote more like other people. Such a pen as 
yours will do them and their cause more mischief in such a volume 
as yours is, than in all the laboured writings against them since their 
destruction. 

“ Sorry I am you could not favour me with a Patagonian,* as I 
never yet saw the book, or any extract from it. The first notice I 
had of it was from a particular friend of mine in Cheshire, Mr. John 
Allen, who wrote me word how entertained he had been with it. 
Soon after, I met with one Captain Mansell, a gentleman of North- 
amptonshire, who was in raptures about it ; he had red it at the 
Duke of Grafton’s, at Wakefield Lodge, in Wittlebury Forest, 
where it was the only subject of conversation for a time. And this 
is all I am sorry I can say of it : though, I make no doubt, when I 
get out of this dirt, and get to Cambridge, I shall be able to meet 
with it somewhere or other. Bishop Joseph Hall, in an odd quaint 
which I have got, called, “ A Discovery of a New World in the 
South Indies,” printed before he was a bishop, mentions the Pata- 
gonians. This was in James’ or Charles the First’s time, for my 
edition is not dated.” 

Mr. Cole soon afterwards removed to Milton on 
the Ely road, and in the vicinity of Cambridge, 
where he remained, except at very rare intervals, 
when making visits, for the remainder of his life. 
TTi« proceedings are detailed in the following : — 

BEV. WM. COEE XO HOKA.CE WAEEOLE. 

“ Waterbeche, June 6, 1769. 

“ Once more [receive] my sincerest thanks for your kind pre- 
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sent, wliicli Mr. Gray brought me yesterday, and dined Avith me. 
I love scribbling in books as much as any one ; and I make no doubt 
but 1 shall employ it in the service you recommend : whatever the 
fruits be, you are entitled to them, as well as good Mr. Granger, 
who was so Idnd to send me a copy ; utterly unexpected, as I had 
contributed so little, or nothing, to the usefulness of his book. I 
am still at Waterbeche, but am preparing to fit up and repah my 
old house at Milton, next week, in order to be able to get into it 
before Christmas : for, was you to see the place that I now inhabit, 
you would not wonder at my impatience to get away from it. You 
are so kind as to ask after me and my present employments. At 
the end of February I fell iR of a fever, which hardly left me of 
[for] two months: and indeed I take the bark still: but my comfort 
in my iUness was two MSS. which I copied, and [they] greatly 
amused me: when I was getting better, and for these last six weeks, 
I have been backwards and forwards to Cambridge and Ely, at 
which last place I have been much entertained, as they are now 
mailing great alterations and improvements : but church work is 
slow ; and that the wi’iter of the Antiquities of that Cathedral very 
fuUy evinces : however, he promises to let the world have the benefit 
of his lucubrations before the end of the year : yet as I know his 
natural slowmess, I am apt to doubt it. 

“ We made a curious discovery there about three weeks ago. 
An old wall being to be taken down behind the choir, on w’hich 
were painted seven figures of six Saxon Bishops and a Duke, as he 
is called, of Northumberland, one Brythnoth : which painting I 
take to be as antient as any we had in England : therefore 1 wms 
very desirous to have a copy of it taken before it was destroyed, 
and spoke]to one of the prebendarys about it; who ordered it to be 
left till myself and a gentleman of Benet, an excellent draftsman, 
went over to Ely. I guessed by seven arches in the wmll, below' 
the figures, that the bones of these seven benefactors to the old 
Saxon Conventual Church, "tt'ere reposited in the wall under them : 
and accordingly we found seven separate holes, aU of them full of 
the remains of the said persons, which had been removed from the 
old cluu'ch, "when that was deserted and the new one erected. Mr. 
Tyson had taken an exact copy of the picture, which Mr. Bentham 
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designs to add to his book. A contributor to the plate is wanting ; 
but I imagine that he will find one for it. I wish, for the credit of 
that book, that your name was to one of the three score plates which 
it will be ornamented with. Though I guess this plate now wanting 
won’t be less than ten guineas. This I mention, not with, any design, 
for it never entered my head till I came to the line I wrote it on : 
the propriety of inscribing such a plate to one who has wrote so 
inimitably on our old painters and painting, gave me the thought 
above : and though I know your generosity on all occasions where 
proper, yet at the same time I am aware of your continual expense 
to oblige the public, who, on these private occasions, may very well 
find encouragers elsewhere. 

“ When I have a clean house at Milton, and fit to receive you, 
how happy will you make me to come there for a few days. Ely 
will much amuse you, and the new chapel at Clare Hall, and other 
daily improvements at Cambridge, where a spirit of embeUisbment 
prevails, will equally please you. The ‘English Topography’ I 
bought on its first appearance, and it highly delighted me. The 
author, one Mr. Gough, educated at Benet College, in my time, 
lives in London : a most retired man, and quite unknown while in 
the University. I long to see you and Strawberry Hill, and will come 
to thank you for civilities to Dr. Ewin and Mr. Rawlinson, who are 
in raptures about it. The impertinences of such visits I know you 
abominate ; yet, did you know the happiness you conveyed to Dr. 
Ewin, I think your humanity woitld easily sacrifice a little to give 
so much pleasure.” 

The commencement of the next letter is a speci- 
men of the corrections which Walpole’s ^'Anecdotes of 
Painting” received from his friends. The writer goes 
on to describe the miseries of hying in a fen district. 

BEV. WM. COLE TO HOBACE WALPOEE. 

“Waterbeche, June 17th, 1769. 

“You must remember Mr. Smith of King's College, while you 
was a member there, and possibly his great formality and exactness ; 
at least I do very well, who continued there so many years after you 
left it : he is still Fellow and Bursar ; and the College is mucli 
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indebted to him for adjusting their accounts and managing their 
estates ; but much more for the excellent example he has always set 
them ; and pity it is they so little regard it. I have from under his 
hand the follou'ing corrections in your first volume of Anecdotes, 
wholly relating to the indentures for building and glazing the chapel, 
most of which are veiy material and worthy your notice. 

T. 106, L. 18, for Ct. read Cs. L. 22, forllyfaas, Gablctts read 
ryfaut Gablets. 

APrr.xnix. 

No. 1, p. 1, L. 8, 11, 17, 8:c. for Scverick I'cadScmerk. L. 20, for 
sound read land. p. 2. L. 7. for .^Vnd on that the seid John 
Wastell, read And over that the sold Provost, Scolcrs, and Sur- 
veyor, gi-avcntcu that the seid John WastcU, See. L. 15, for 
the time, read the terme. 

No. 2. p. 1, L. 17, 18, for jVnd that, read And over that, fee. p. 2. 
L. 11, for 40, read GO. L. 25. for every Severy at £100, 
read every Severy 100s., sum £100. 

No. 3. p 2, L. 8, for ryfaat Gaddletts. rcadryfant Gablctts. 

No. 5. p. 2, L. 28, for twenty foot, read cverj* foot. p. 3, L. 2, for 
Eightenc, read Sixtenc. Jxine 21, 1769. 

“ Since I MTOtc the former part I received on Monday last your 
entertaining letter, which met me on my road to Cambridge ; the 
contents gave me double pleasure, as it infonned Jnc of your design 
for Ely ; and as'fit was most seasonable to revive my spirits, at that 
time nmch depressed by fears and apprehensions of inundations over 
my estate, great part of which has been drowned these two years, 
and is now getting dxy again. However, I hope I am safe, bating 
the fi'ight. Tliis parish which I now inhabit, was not so lucky. On 
Monday night the bank of the river blew up, and has overflown a 
vast tract of country in this neighbourhood. I was all yesterday on 
the water to see their operations ; but they will hardly be able to 
stop it in three or four days. Tins mischief was occasioned bj'^ the 
rain on Sunday last ; longer rains I often remember, but never any 
so violent for the time it lasted, which was from Saturday night at 
ten o’clock till Sunday afternoon about three or four. All this part 
of the country is now covered with water, and the jroor people of this 
parish utterly ruined. I am determined to sell my estate in this 
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country : every shower puts me on the rack, and T have suffered 
exceedingly for these last four or five years, besides the continual 
uneasiness it occasions. 

“ I will wait on you at Strawberry HiU about Thursday or Friday 
July 6th or 7th, in hopes that you will convey me back again to Ely. 
I will stay with you two days or more, as will be agreeable ; and if 
it could be compassed, should be glad to pay a dining visit to 
Mr, Granger, if his house is not at too great a distance from you. 

“We are going to be full of company and gaiety at Cambridge^ 
where the oratorios and music begin on Thursday next ; the new 
Chancellor installed on Saturday, and the noise and riot not over till 
Wednesday, July 5th. T think you would not like Cambridge at 
such a time : If you should, I can accommodate you with my bed, 
at a clean and neat house, where you might be as quiet as you please ; 
for I can easily get another. Mr. Gray’s Ode on the occasion is to 
be perfomed on Saturday. I am told it is much liked, both as to 
the poetry and music. He leaves Cambridge for Cumberland imme- 
diately after the Commencement is over, whither he goes mth his 
friend Mr. Mason for the summer. I shall see him to-morrow, if my 
cold and sore throat, which I caught on the water yesterday, does 
not prevent me. 

“ I don’t know whether you are in jest or earnest in respect to 
Mr. Percy, but I design seriously to write to him ; but take no 
notice from whence I had the hint.” 

In November^ 1770, Mr. Walpole’s correspondent 
supplies bim with the political news of his county. 
He writes : — 

“ We are all in confusion on the death of the Marquis of Granby ; 
the seat was offered to Sir Joseph and Sir John Yorke ; both refused 
it at first, but it was understood that Mr. John Yorke had accepted 
it : however, on the morning of the nomination day. when the gen- 
tlemen were all met. Lord Hardwicke informed them that his 
brother’s ill health did not allow him to accept the offer. This 
occasioned no small confusion, as no one was thought of besides ; so 
the meeting adjourned to that day sennight, November 16th. In 
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this interval Lord Mountford produced his nephew, Captain Charles 
Cadogan ; Sir Sampson Gideon offered himself, as also a young gen- 
tleman, one Mr. Brand, and Mr. Panton’s son of Newmarket. In 
case Mr. Cadogan does not succeed. Sir Sampson has Lord Hard- 
wicke’s. Lord Mountford's and the Bishop of Ely’s interest ; Mr. 
Brand has that of the Duke of Bedford’s : and the coimty is now 
getting drunk in every quarter of it. Thank God it can’t he long in 
dispute.” 

It ■will be seen from "wbat follo'ws, that the -writer 
must have lived the life of a -water-rat. It would 
require a hydropathist to explain how he could have 
existed under the operation of such a cold water cure 
as he was subjected to. 

EEV. WM. COLE TO HOEACE WALPOLE. 

“Milton, Nov. 28, 1770. 

“ I was at Cambridge, at Mr. Bentham’s, all last week, both on 
account of the election, and that I might not be left to myself on 
such repeated misfortunes as befall me. This is the third time 
within six years that my estate has been dl’o^vned, and now worse 
than ever : indeed I expected it could be no other, from such inces- 
sant rain and bad weather, "When things ai’e at the worst it is to 
be hoped they will mend. s 

“ Mr. Brand left his friends in the lurch without ever talung 
leave of them ; so left the field open to Sir Sampson Gideon. I 
knew neither of the gentlemen ; but lie was so far engaged with 
my Lord Mountfort, on his nephew. Captain Cadogan’s account, who 
was first proposed, that I am very happy there was no fui’ther con- 
test, as it would have been impossible for me to have obliged you ; 
though I had no kind of regard for Mr. Brand’s opponent, and a 
great one for himself, both as your friend, son to our school-fellow 
and a very worthy young gentleman, as by his friends’ report. 

“ It pleases me beyond measure that you are going on with the 
last volume of Painters. I suppose Bannerman wrote to you, as 
he said he designed, when I sent to him on the receipt of your first 
letter. He seemed much pleased to be employed by you, and 
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thouglit the difficulty of liis residence at Cambridge not much, as 
the conveyance was daily all the year through. I will he ready to 
do everything you will please to commission me in order to forward 
so good a work.” 

Mr. Banneman was one of tlie young eiigTavers 
introduced by Mr. Cole to bis friend Walpole. Tbe 
reader mil bear more of bim presently. Tbe follow- 
ing extract is in reference to a proposed History of 
Gothic Arcbitectui'e/’ wbicb Walpole bad suggested. 

nOUACE WALPOEE TO THE EEV. MB. COLE. 

“Strawbeny HiU, August 12, 1769. 

“ The plan, I think, should be in a very simple compass. Was 
I to execute it, it should be thus : I would give a series of plates, 
even from the conclusion of Saxon architecture, beginning with the 
round Roman arch, and going on to show how they plastered and 
zig-zagged it, and then how better ornaments crept in, till the 
beautiful Gothic arrived at its perfection ; then how it deceased in 
Henry the Eighth’s reign ! — ^Archbishop War eham’s tomb at Canter- 
bury being, I believe, the last example of unbastarclized Gothic. A 
very few plates more woidd demonstrate its change : though Hol- 
bein embroidered it with some morsels of true architecture. In 
Queen Elizabeth's reign there was scarce any architecture at all ; 

I mean no pillars, or seldom ; buildings then becoming quite plain. 
Under James a barbarous composition succeeded. A single plate 
of something of Inigo Jones, in his heaviest and wmrst style, should 
terminate the work ; for he soon stepped into the true and perfect 
Grecian. The next part Mr. Essex can do better than anybody, 
and is, perhaps, the only person that can do it. This should consist 
of observations on the art, proportions, and method of building 
and the reasons , assigned by the Gothic architects for what they 
did. This would show what great men they were, and how they 
raised such aerial and stupendous masses, though unassisted by 
half the lights now enjoyed by their successors. The prices and 
the wages of workmen, and the comparative value of money and 
provisions at. the several periods should be stated, as far as it is 
possible to get' materials. The last part (I don't know whether it 
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l:now not wlmt to ask. I have lived so long to see a shilling print 
now advanced to five. I hope Ilannennan has wrote to you his 
voadincss to undcrtalvc anything you will please to employ him 
nhout. That is the work I most long to sec. jMr. Tcnthain s hook 
advances with a slow and solemn pace. Church works, especially 
such great cjithcdrals, are never quick in their execution, hut when 
finished surjn-isc hy their majesty and grandeur. If the hook won’t 
run a jjarallel on all fouis with the comparison, I dare presume to 
say it will not disgust the reader hy its subject, or the manner of 
treating it ; hut I must needs say that he is one of the slowest of 
mortals ; everything is ready, and yet it is put ofi' from week, to 
week.” 

Ar jMr. Cole was not ainpliibioiis^ he was wise to 
get rid of hi.s landed propert}’-, for causes related 
in the followino- ; — 

O 

ni:v. wM. conn to nonxci: w.vnroi.r.. 

“ Milton April 18, 1771. 

“ That I have never answered youi* letter of many months past 
must he accounted for hy my untoward and unlucky situation. 
Ever since I had the honour of attending you on a tour in North- 
amptonshire, See., we have had nothing hut wet seasons, one following 
another, and I have heen a continual sufierer ; hut never so had as 
hy last Novemher’s floods, which totally drowned all our couiitiy, 
and when it will he dry again God knows. This has heen a con- 
stant damp upon my mind, and every shower put me on the wrack. 
Thank God, I have got rid of this plague aud anxiety hy parting 
with my estate, which, instead of being of service, was a continual 
uneasiness to me, and of no great advantage. Within these three 
months, in consequence of these calamities, one tenant broke, hy 
whom I lose about £400. I am sorry I have wrote so much on a dis- 
agreeable subject, and which I know will give you pain ; my reason 
for it was in order to disculpate mj^self in not writing to you ; hut in 
good faith my mind ■was never at ease enough to sit down to write 
to my friends. I yesterday finished a very long letter of queries to 
!Mr. Granger, which I had begun on 6th March, and could never get 
myself into a disposition to finish. I believe near two months ago 
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IMr. Tyson brought me two small heads of the old Mai’quis of Win- 
chester (Packet), who was Lord Tyeasmer mider Henry VIIL, 
Edward VI., Queens Maiy and Elizabeth. It is etched by him from 
a painting in the possession of Dr. Gljmn, Vice-Provost of Kings’ 
College, and hl.D. I have also for you several other small prints 
from Mr. Topham, of Trinity College, and Sharpe, of Cambridge. 
Mr. Ord, of lung’s, is inPi-ance, and has been these twelve months ; 
so his can’t be got till his i-eturn. I only wait for a convenient 
opportunity of sending them to you, I am glad to hear you were 
no great sufferer by youi' house being broke open. 

“ The master of AlagdalenCollege, Dr. Sandby, some two or three 
months ago, desired me to give his compliments to you, and gave 
me a note or two, which I have mislaid, relating to a royal author, 
which he conceives you have omitted; it is Charles II, whose 
account of his escape after the battle of Worcester, by himself, is 
printed lately bj’^ Dalrjanple, from a MS. in the College Library. I 
much wish to see you at Milton this summer, that we may go 
together to Ely, which, by .Mr. Essex’s skill, is now made one of 
the noblest, grandest, and finest things of the sort in England. It 
is, in short, like no one cathedral besides, and is a singularity you 
will not repent the trouble of a journey on pui-pose to see. The east 
window would make it glorious ; and it is a most lamentable thing 
to have fallen into such hands as Pearson, who has skill and abilities 
had he application equal to them.” 

Mr. Cole was very useful to his ffiend at Straw- 
berry Hill in various ways. He added to WaljDole’s 
collections, he copied manuscripts for him for 2:)ubh- 
cation ; and even employed himself in compiluig a 
■' Catalogue of the Strawberry Hill varieties. The 
next letter mentions his'sciwices as a transcriber. 

nr.v. WM. conn to iiokxce WAimom:. 

“ Sir, “ Milton, Sunday, June 16, 1771. 

“ I herewith return you seven original letters of King Edward 
VI to Mr. Barnaby Fitzpatrick, together with my copies of them. 
I found no difficultv in transcribins them, as thev are all mitten 
in that large school boy's hand which it is easy to decipher. Two 
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of the letters have suffered a little damage in two or three lines, by 
means of the softness of the paper on which they are written ; for 
being doubled or folded up, and often unfolded, the paper is 
cracked, and the words quite worn away; one line is also lapped 
and pasted over another line, and so become illegible : however, as 
good luck has ordered it, Dr. Fuller, in his ‘ Church History,' 
Book vii. p. 409, and 413, has printed one whole letter and part of 
a second ; and by so doing, one of the illegible lines is recovered. 
The other would have been preserved had he printed the whole 
letter. If you consult his book, you will find him a very faithful 
transcriber, except that he has not followed the original orthography, 
in which I am scrupulously exact, as well as in the original abbre- 
viations ; otherwise he has made very few mistakes, and was of 
use to me in my copying one of the letters in more places than one. 

“At page 411 of his book, he has also preserved the King’s 
private instructions to his favourite, in what manner to behave at 
the French Court. 

“ At page 408, he mentions a circumstance curious enough, was 
it authentic, relating to the Lord Kich, his resignation of the Seals 
on account of a mistake he had made in sending a letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk which was intended for the Duke of Somerset. 

‘ To the Duke,’ seems to be rather too concise an address for so 
formal and circumstantial a method used in that age. The King, 
in one of these letters says, on account of the Lord Rich’s sickness, 
the Seals were given to Goodrich, Bishop of Ely, to hold during the 
session. This seems to contradict the affirmed story told by Dr. 
Fuller. It is certain the King seems to know nothing of it, by the 
tenor of his letter. 

“ Strype, in his 2nd Volume of ‘ Memorials,’ pages 287 and 331, 
mentions these letters, but has carefully marked what I thought 
written by the King, and what appears to be in another hand- 
writing. 

“ I wish to see these papers printed by you, who have the art 
to enliven subjects seemingly the most barren ; not that I think 
these letters come under that notion. 'The seeming coldness and 
indifference of the young king’s narrative, concerning his own 
uncle’s trial and execution, manifestly shows in whose hands he then 
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was; how insensible he was to the ruin of his own blood and 
family ; and how little reason there is in Fuller’s ‘ Conceit,’ jjage 
425, that King Edward’s consumption was occasioned by his grief 
for the death of his rmcle. Hil scruples concerning the mass seem 
to have taken a more intimate hold of his conscience. 

“ I have, to spare you some trouble, slightly looked over ‘ King 
Edward’s Jornmal,’ which is printed in the appendix to the second 
volume of Bm-net’s ‘ History of the Reformation,’ page 32, in or/ler 
to find whether he mentions any circumstances relating to ]\Ir. 
Fitzpatrick, and only see his name recorded at pages 36 and 62, to 
which I refer you. Fuller, page 412, says that Barnaby Fitzpatrick, 
on his retmm to England, was created by the King Baron of Upper 
Ossory, and that he died a most excellent Protestant. No wonder ! 
Two religious houses added to his own patrimony, was a most 
infallible argument to confirm his faith in the doctrine of Calvin. 

“ If you find no better motto for the title page, this remai'k of 
honest Fuller, page 424 may serve. ‘ If Papists superstitiously 
preserve the fingers, teeth, yea lockes of haire of their pretended 
saintes, wonder not if I prize the smallest reliqncs of this gracious 
prince.’ 

“ The similarity of the subject has made me subjoin copies of 
two or three letters Avhich I transcribed from the originals in Benet 
College Library. Two of them from a Princess Cecily in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, which, though the subjects of them are of no 
consequence, yet they are curious in this respect, I suppose, as 
coming from a daughter of King Edward IV, who must have been 
very antient in 1567. I take her to have been Viscountess Welles, 
but not having Sandford, am not sure of my fact. If I am not 
right, I Icnow of no one who can set me so, so well as yourself. 

“ The other is no less a curiosity, being a letter from the famous Earl 
of Leicester, and shows the hospitality, popularity, and manners of 
the Queen, in the beginning of her reign. They were all three 
addressed to Archbishop Parker. 

“ P.S. I thinlc I have ranged King Edward’s letters in the order 
of time. 

“ I have sent you a print, just published at Cambridge by Mr. 
Lambomn, designed as a frontispiece to a little boolc describing the 
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plants in our botanical garden, of the late Dr. Wallcer, Vice-Master 
of Trinity, whom you may possibly recollect by the print, it is so like 
him. Mr. Martyn, of Sydnej^ Professor of Botany, publishes the 
book for the benefit of the garden, which he generously takes care 
of gratis, as the revenue to support it falls very short. Dr. Gooch 
begged the print of Mr. Martyn two or thi'ee days ago; but I 
imagine I shall easily get another. I accidentally met with the 
print of kir. Brian, of Bury, designed by Mr. Kent, in a cottage at 
Linton. 

“ Copies of three original letters bound up in a MS. volume in 
Benet College Library, in ‘ Cambridge Miscellany,’ tom. cxiv. 

“ To the most honrable and my singular goode L. my L. th’ 
Archehysshop of Canterbury, his goode Grace. 

“ ‘ My Goode Lorde. — A servaunte of myne, Simon Bowier, one 
of my Gentlemen, hath desired my Lres of Requestes to yr. 
L. for the next Advowson of the Vycaradge of Blagbourne, 
in Lankyshire, now in the occupacon of one John Hilton, whose 
simple peticon as I could be contented in a greater matter to 
advaunce, so in this I maye not reasonably denye ; desiringe yr. 
L. to further his sute in such sorte, as he may finde him- 
selfe gratefied, and I by yr. gentlenes towardes him, bownde to 
requyte yr. good L. with the lyke as occasyone hereafter may 
serve. Cbcima.’ ” 

The letter does not seem to be written by the same hand as the 
signature, which is large, black, and seemiugly not straight, as if wrote 
by an infirm and shaking hand. The seal is an antique of a 
woman’s head. It is at p. 347. W. C. 

“My verie good Lorde,' — ^Yr. late courtesie shewed to one of 
my gentlemen, enforceth me to thank you hartelie therefore, and 
might have stayed me any farther to trouble you ; but that my - 
chapplen John Wittins (whose sinceritie I dare by proofe comend 
me to yr. L.) moveth me somewhat in his be half yet ones againe to 
requeste yr. gentlenes towardes me : that yt may please yr. L. at 
the instannce of thes my Lres., to graunte unto him yor favorable 
Lres. for th’ obteyning of the personage of Abchurch in London, in 
the Gyfte of the Queue’s Matie., who useth not to passe any suche 
Grante wthowt yor L. assente (as I am enfourmed) wherein yf it 



Till- r V, ill mv in tli*- n* >J li- r, ilu- of 
Fpirii with wliicli Mr. (.'oh- iijjanitti hi!- liitmlV 
Djjponent*^’. 

r.5 %, W.M. COM'. Ift HcUAt J; S'ul.r. 

"Miln'n .Uily 177'^, 

“ I flu.islci l!t!V( lil:( <1 vmr V«>(iU la n< r lu-.d sla rt K' * m mfri- of 
your own, nju! k '-s of mint* in it. 1 wMi vour prt fucf hutl Ix'tn 
longer; though yhort ns it ss you have h iigtlu ned inv eredit, nnd 
done me an lionour 1 htive a g^mit rce.'-on (o ho pj<>tid f>f. 1 have 
not ,*-een the Viee-Chaneellor .‘•inee I reej'ivt d your present; though 
fit Cambridge for this last fortnight then: has been liulo eke hut 
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ovatorlop, music, and balls ; but tlie weatber was too hot for me to 
go among them— so that I have seen no one all the time, except 
the squivc of the parish, as they call him here, a rich clergyinan, 
who called on me yesterday morning. This gentleman having 
about five years ago purchased the chief part of the parish, has to 
my no small mortification taken it into his head to like the situa- 
tion, and is now actually building a good house to reside in. When 
I made choice of this place for my residence, one of its recom- 
mendations was in its privacy and solitude. 

■ “ If I said in 1113^ letter that a new print of Mr. Graj' was veiy 
like him, I made a mistake, or expressed myself improperly. The 
print I meant to speak of was of Mr. Slason himself sitting in a 
chair — and is a striking likeness. 

“ I had not heard of hlr. West’s death ; but Foote’s ridicule on 
the society I heard much of — ^for hlr. Gmrgh, the topographer, with 
whom I am but slightly acquainted, with a Mr. Haistwell, another 
of the Loudon antiquaries, being on a visit to Mr. Tyson, and Mr. 
Nasmyth, both antiquaries of Benet College, where the two former 
also received their education, made a party to dine here one day. 
Mr. Nasmyth is going to print two volumes in the nature of Hearne’s 
publications, containing three or four old historians in that college 
librar3\ One of the Wiittingtonians,'^’ guessing my real sentiments 
had 3’et an inclination to be further satisfied, and asked my opinion 
concerning your great stumbling block to the president. Eichard III. 
■which, he said, had been answered two or three times — I told him 
I thought 3mur book was one of the most ingenious that had 

I K 

appeared — ^that the title of it shewed that you meant not arbitrarily 
to establish yoiu’ doubts in certainties, which 3’et -would be no easy 
task to contradict; and that if 3'our book was answered, it was 
news to me, who had never lieard of such answers. A London 
antiquary, whose name and performance I have forgot, (so conclude 
he Avas no very redoubtable antagonist), was mentioned, together 
with Dr. Milles, and the paper which Mr. Masters read last Avinter 
at. the society ; and AA-hich, it seems, is to appear in the second 
Archceologia. The mention of this man reminds me of what J\lr. 

* Mr. Cole alludes to the antiquaries who published some very 
erudite papers respecting Whittington and his Cat. 
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Knight, the rich clergyman mentioned above, told me yesterday in 
my garden. On some occasion, his name being brought np, ISIr. 
Knight. asked me if I had not heard of an affair relating to him, 
•which happened the week before last. I told him no : for that I 
had seen no one from Cambridge since the commencement. He 
said, that this man was much suspected and talked of at Cambridge, 
as having defrauded, stolen from, or cheated the county hospital of 
some paltry sum, out of one of the basons, in which they collected 
the money on that occasion (the oratorio) for the use of the hospi- 
tal. I said they deserved to be so cheated, (as his dirty character 
was universally known), for trusting him to finger any part of their 
money, which would naturally stick to his fingers like birdlime. 
What the particulars are I have not yet heard, not being curious to 
inquire about it too much, as my former connexions with him 
might give occasion to think I was too much dehghted to hear 
any thing to his discredit. I must ovm one loves to have such 
adversaries. 

“ I take it, that Anthony Wood means no more at page 56, than 
that Sir Thomas Wyatt went to Oxford to hear the lectures, which 
Cardinal Wolsey had lately founded in that University, though the 
fact to me, is very doubtful : especially as Mr. Baker, in a note upon 
the passage, on the margin of his copy, has these words : — 

“ ‘ One Sir Thomas Wyatt, Knight, was of St. John’s CoUege, 
Cambridge ; but -whether this Sir Thomas, or his son, I am not sure. 
It must be the father.’ 

“ These notes of Mr. Baker, I many years ago copied from his 
book into my own. The reason, I apprehend, why Mr. Baker made 
such an observation (as Wood owns that Sir Thomas was of St. 
John’s College) was, that it was not unusual for Anthony thus to 
filch eminent Cambrige men and engi-aft them at Oxford, where 
perhaps, they spent no part of their time. Yet we have great obli- 
gations to honest Anthony, for preserving and producing many 
curious materials for the lives of Cambridge men, which would not 
so easily have been met with without him. 

“ The Cardinal founded his seA’-en lectures at Oxford about 1520, 
some time before his great foundations at Christ Church, as it is 
now stiled. 
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“ llie passage in tlie glossary, at tlie end of Peter Langtoft’s 
Chronicle, page 641, relating to Sir Thomas Wyatt, is as Mows, 
taken from a MS. of Dr. Nicholas Hai-psfield, Archdeacon of Can- 
terbury, in New College Library, bearing this title : — 

“ A Treatise of Dr Nicholas Harpsfield’s, concerning Marriage 
occasioned by the pretended Divorce between ICing Henry VIII, and 
Queen Katherine. 

“ The author reciting Queen Catherine’s virtues, thus proceeds : 

‘ I have credibly also heard, that at a time when one of her gentle- 
women began to curse the ladie Anne Bull’ [mth whom Sir 
Thomas W'yatt the elder, had had carnal pleasure, before the King 
married her, as Sir Thomas himself told the King, when he endea- 
voured to disuade his Majesty from the match, because her conver- 
sation had been very loose and base, if you wiU believe what this 
author observes in another place] she answered, ‘Hold your peace, 
curse her not, but pray for her ; for the time will come shortly when 
you shall have much neede to pittie and lament her case,’ and so it 
chanced indeed.” 

At the commencement of the next epistle the 
reverend -writer appears in quite a new character. 

BEV. WM. COEE TO HORACE VVAEPOEE 

“ Milton, August 25th, 1772. 

“ My harvest not being yet got in, though very near it, makes 
it impossible to stir from home at present. I tallc in the stile of a 
farmer, yet am veiy little concerned in the transactions about farm- 
ing ; yet I find it necessary to be on the spot while the winding up 
of the year is in hand. I have this year eight loads of wheat, four 
of oats, one of barley, and I hope four or five of pease and beans ; 
and thank God, all in perfection, as I am told; therefore it is to be 
expected from the general good crops, that the poor wiU find the 
benefit of it, and that it wUl contribute to the lowering of the price 
of -{uovisions. 

“ When I reflect on the advantage you offer me of entertaining 
me at Strawberry Hill, an opportunity that most would catch at, 

I stand amazed’ at myself for my not doing so too ; but I will be 
sincere mth you, Sir, who have ever patronized me from my early 
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youth ; I am grown so indolent and inactive that I hardl)’ ever stir 
farther than Cambridge, there very seldom. I had not been at Horseth 
these fifteen months, tliough repeatedly solicited, till last week 
for two days, when it was impossible to refuse it; nor at Sir John 
Cotton's these two years, though he has been here three or foxm 
times. The only chance I have of seeing StrawbciTy Hill, will be 
my taking an oppoi-tunity of going to town ^vith Lord hlontford for 
two or three days, and then coming to you. 

“I believe in all my epistles, I have never told you how 
strangely I have spent all this spring and summer ; I accidentally 
met with the two ‘ Folio Registers ’ of Croyland Abbey and Spalding 
Priory. I have thought them so curious that I have almost ti'an- 
scribed them both ; and though I have worked like a horse at a mill, 
from mom to night, and rarely going out, yet I assure you, I am not 
tired of my employment, though thank God, I am drawing to a 
conclusion, to the benefit of my eyes. 

“ Your mention of the statues at York puts mo in mind of a 
circumst^ce of which I forgot to send you an accomit. Last year 
in repairing Bishop Alcok's Chapel at Ely, among the inibbish very 
carefully concealed, was found a most elegant small statue in marble 
of lung Henry VII. ]\Ir. Bentham drew up an accoimt of it, and 
Mr- Tyson copied the figure ; and though it is judged by all who 
ever saw' it, to be a most sti-ildng resemblance of that King, and the 
place or tomb where foimd, w'ould in a mapner asccrtaui it to be no 
one else ; yet the Antiquary Society, to whom both were sent, fr'om 
the shape or fashion of the crown only, unanimously determined it 
not to be a statue of Henry YII, and took very little, or no notice 
of it ; to the no small mortification and disappointment both of Mr, 
Bentham and Mr, Tyson.” 

The following narrative describes one of those 
lamentable tragedies, which at this date not nn- 
ffeqnently occurred from improper treatment of the 
insane. • 

“ I can’t help relating to you a most shocking accident that hap- 
pened in this county this w'eek : the family I am much acquainted 
W'ith, and the poor unhappy gentleman was a Fellow'-Commoner, 
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letters, as from you: his words are, ‘ I am mncli obliged to you, &c., 
— Mr. Walpole we knew would set a value -upon any reliques of his 
friend, wkick induced Mr. Mason and myself to think of the present, 
Mr. Walpole so kindly accepts. I Aviil desire the favour of you to 
return him my particular thanks for the honour he had intended me, 
I thank you much for the letters of Edward VI, and it is with some 
satisfaction I observe, that for this present I am obliged to you both, 

to you for making the request ; to Mr. Walpole for his compli- 
ance.’ 

“ This is the whole of his letter, which I would enclose, but for 
making it double. My reason for sending Edward VI letters in my 
own name, though begged for him, was, that in your letter to me I 
had no direction from you to send it in yours. What occasions my 
confusion in this affau’, is this : — On Thursday I dined with the 
Master of Benet, and the^Vice-Chancellor was there ; he told me he 
had lately received a very kind letter from you on this subject: and 
I could find by what he said to me, that had I done as I ought, you 
might not have been put to the trouble of a second letter. I beg 
pardon for my negligence, and will amend if I can. In good truth 
my real reason for not writing sooner, and my best excuse, was 
the daily expectation of seeing Dr. Goodon fr’om Buckden. 

“ On Thursday I was told at Benet CoUege, by Mr. Wm. Cole 
of Ely, that his brother, Mr. Charles Cole, a Counsellor and Recor- 
der of Cambridge, who lately (this year) gave a new edition of that 
scarce book of Sir WiUiam Dugdale, ‘ The History of the Fens,’ is 
now going to give us a new edition of the Baronage also : I shall 
be very glad of it, as it is a book I have long wanted, but found it 
too expensive to purchase. One Mr. Guest is to be at the expense 
of it, as he was at the other. 

Mr. Cole possessed a valuable collection of 
engraved portraits, and tbe readiness with which he 
assisted antiquarian scholars in the production of any 
work in which his information or collection could be 
of seivice, attracted towards him persons who were 
engaged in similar pursuits. M^ahing collections of 
prints employed- the time and means of more than 
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inlicritccl a large fortmic, wliicli lie squandered away 
in all sorts of extravagant follies. Among otlier 
plans of getting rid of it, "was one for forming a 
collection of prints, wdiicli lie commenced in the year 
1768. With this object in view he bought up or 
caught up eveiy species of engraving — and it was 
with the assistance of his unrivalled collection of 
Bntish portraits, that his friend Grainger compiled 
his useful ■work. Mr. Gulston found it necessaiy to 
dispose of these treasures. After vainly offering them 
to the Empress of Russia for t-wenty thousand 
jiounds, they Avere sold by an auction -which conti- 
nued for forty days, commencing on the 16th of 
January, 1786. The collection comprised : — 

Hic Works of Rembrandt, in three volumes of poi-traits, 
historical and landscape subjects. A fourth volume forming the 
school of this master contained the works of scholars arranged 
chronologically. 

Works of Raphael, two volumes ; one by !Marc Antonio, the 
other of old engravers. 

Etchings of the Great Painters, aivanged in schools and in 
chronological order, three volumes. 

Wood Engravings, in the same order, one volume. , 

Landscape and Cattle Engravings, two volumes. 

Dutch and Flemish Schools Engravings, one volume. 

French School Engraving, one volume. 

Albert Durer and other German Masters, one volume. 

Wierolter, two volumes. 

Waterloo Landscapes, one volume. 

Bartolozzi, three volumes. 

Vand3'’ke’s Portraits, three volumes — the first and second con- 
taining etchings, the Vanden Enden impressions, proofs, and 
unfinished prints. 

Foreign Portraits, eighteen thousand. 
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' Euglisli Portraits, twenty-three thousand five hundred. 

Hogarth, three volumes — one original, two of copies. 

Bimhury, two volumes. 

Caricatures, Humorous and Political Prints, tAventy-six volumes, 
with many original drawings; forming altogether, with the two 
preceding masters of humom', eleven thousand — ^being all published 
in this country. 

Topographical Prints of Great Britain, fourteen thousand five 
hundred ; with a collection of topographical books, interleaved and 
enriched Avith MS. notes. 

It seemed tliat Mr. Gulstoii liad much over-esti- 
mated the value of his collection, for it produced little 
more than seven thousand pounds — much less than 
was sufS-cient to satisf}’’ his numerous creditors ; and 
the difficulties occasioned b}’- his improvidence had so 
serious an effect upon his health, that, in a few months, 
he sunlc into the grave, at the early age of 41. He 
died July 16, 1786, a notable example of the mania 
of collecting.^’' 

Mr. Cole, writing on a subject in which both were 
deeply interested, said, — 

“ Mr. Gray’s head is elegantly engraved in the same size, and 
copied from Mr. Mason’s print, bj’- one Henshaw,t an extraordinary 
genius for engraA'ing, Avhich arose at Cambridge, Avithout any one’s 
taking any notice of him till just now.” 

In a letter of a later date, he says, — 

“ Mr. Gray’s print is, only a copy from one done by Mr. Mason, 
and a little touched up by him Avith a black lead pencil, and, by l\Ir. 
Gray, given to me about four years ago. This I lent to Mr. Hen- 
shaAv. Since that there is another print of Mr. Gray, by one Sharp, 

*• Nichols’ “ Illustrations of Literatiu'e of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” ' Vol. V. p. 30. 

t Mr. Cole took a friendly interest in this young man’s success, 
as Avill be seen in a subsequent letter. 
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of Cambridge, but a- vciy bad one, from tbe same original print by 
l^fr. I^Iason. Mr, Ilensbam is a young engraver at Cambridge, son 
to a gunsmith tlierc, and nephew to one Sir. Stevens, an engraver 
and printscller at Cambi'idgc, in j'our time, whom you possibly may 
lemember. lie had a good fox'tune left him in Yorkshire, and his 
nephew was with liim for about eight or nine months, which is all 
the instruction he lias had : but it is a great pity he has not the 
advantage of a London or Paris education, which would make him 
one of the greatest of liis profession.” 

Ill anotlier letter lie complains of want of civility 
in Dr. Lort, in witbliolding infoiTnation about' the 
Freemason.s, and adds, — 

“ I am Sony to inform you that Lord Orford has been, and con- 
tinues to be, dnngcrousl}’ ill at Chelmsford, where Dr. Batty from 
London, and the Professor and Dr. Glynn, from Cambridge, attend 
him constantly. lie -was apprehensive, by an eruption on his 
hands, that he had got some cutaneous distemper, and was advised 
to talic Mandimt’s di-ops, which struck the humour inwards, and 
occasioned a delirium which possesses him now. They talk of 
mo^’ing him to London as soon as possible.” 

Writing from Milton, on Ma}’" 3,- 1773, be says, — 

“ I entirely agi'cc with you in yom* notions of Mr. Gough : Mr. 
Fai'mer, of Emanuel, a most sensible, reasonable man, told me three 
or fom’ mouths ago, that he thought the worse of the Society for 
maldng him the Director, who, he said, was no way equal to such 
a task. I thought as he did, and assure you I never met xvith 
a poorer creature, or duller mortal : how they came to pitch on such 
an animal is inconceivahle ; and yet his book is entertaining and 
useful, mentioning the honorable amende of the University, by the 
Public Orator, on presenting Mr. "Walpole for his Honorary Degree. 

“ I sent a letter to young Henshaw, with what you mentioned 
relating to Bartolozzi, and yesterday morning, at six o’clock, his 
father Avas in my stable with my servant, Aiuth the following letter, 
and Avent away directly. The son came by dinner, and seemed to 
be much concerned for his father’s absurdity; Avants to go to Italy 
Avith Mr. Bartolozzi exceedingly, burst into tears at his father’s 
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behaviour; said be would wdllingly, and could, give bim 100?., if 
tbat would be accepted. It is cruel when a gentleman puts bimself 
to tbe trouble and inconvenience of endeavoming to serve other 
people, to find abuse instead of thanks. But I will say no more, 
such is the world and mankind': — 

‘“rOK THE EEV% ME. COI.B, AT MIETOK. 

“ ‘ SiE, — ^^ly son shewed me the letter you sent him — I was 
greatly surprised. I think he is very well settled, if he Ivnows when 
he is. He shall never have my consent to go abroad, to lose all his 
business : neither would I advance a shilling, and as he is not at age 
to judge for himself, I think it my duty to judge for him. I have 
done great things for him, considering my capacity. I Icnow where 
the scheme was laid, and for what reason. I am, Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

“ ‘John Henshaw, Cambridge, May 1, 1773.’ ” 

Cole wi’ote to the son, declining farther inter- 
ference, and insinuating that his father was mad. 
Mr. Walpole, however, succeeded in getting yomig 
Henshaw placed with Bartolozzi. 

In another communication he mentions a painter 
named Marhhmnus, a Jew ; the most sldlful pamter 
in the whole world, who dwelt at BiUingsgate, in the 
time of Edward I;” and states, that for his eminence 
in his art, we have the authoiity of the oath of 
King Edward I before Adrian, Bishop of Tar- 
tary, and the Pope’s Legate, 1291. “No doubt,” he 
adds, “ you have so common a booh as ^ Newcourt’s 
Bepertorium,’ Vol i., p. 765, where is the whole 
story.” He then expresses his concern at having 
heard that Walpole intended giving up pubhshing,. 
and hopes he will alter his mind. The fact was, 
Walpole had been greatly annoyed by the opinions of 
some of his brother antiquaries. 
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“ I hope your Rc/lections on the Fate of Collections may not be 
wliolly true. I am sure tlic very thought of such a collection as you 
arc master of being dispersed, makes one shudder.” 

With this feeling, it was fortunate Mr. Cole did 
not live to ^vitness the dispersion. He adds — 

“ That ho has been, since 1765, in expectation of the living at 
IBuniham near Eton — ^liis bi'othcr quits it for Warplcsden, near 
Guildford, and ho has been promised it ; but, having been disap- 
pointed, win not be certain till he is in possession.” 

Walpole, on learning the probability of his school- 
fellow becoming his neighbour, vuites, — 

“ I must repeat how glad I shall be to have you at Bm-nham. 
When people gro^v old, as j'ou and I do, they should get together. 
Others do not care for us : but we seem wiser to one another by 
finding fault with them. Not that I am apt to dislike young foUcs, 
whom I think everything becomes, but it is a kind of self-defence to 
live in a body. I dare to say, that monks never find out that they 
grow old fools. Their age gives them authority, and nobody con- 
tradicts them. In the v'orld one cannot help perceiving one is out 
of fashion. Women play at cards with women of their own stand- 
ing, and censure others between the deals, and thence conclude 
themselves Gamaliels. I, who see many young men with better 
parts than myself, submit with a good grace, or retreat hither to my 
castle, where I am satisfied with what I have done, and am always 
in good luunour. But I like to have one or two old friends with 
jne.”-'^' 

In a subsequent letter Mr. Cole acknowledges Mr. 
Walpole’s politeness in interesting bimself in tbe 
Burnbam living, of wbicli lie lias long bad expecta- 
tions, but having laid out five or- six hundred pounds 
on his present house, is loth . to give it up entirely, 
though the opportunity it would afford, of seeing 
his friend occasionally, is an addition to the benefice 

of no small value. 

* “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. v. p. 360, 
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In the next letter we find the attention of the 
antiquary directed to things of more immediate 
interest : — 

“ Milton, October 5-, 1774. 

“ We are at Catabrldge, in the very centre of riot and con- 
fusion. .Mr. Cadogan and ]\Ir. Jenyns, who have served for the 
town with approbation, seems to have thed the mob and a fac- 
tious party (who can allege nothing against them) by their mere 
long continuance in that service. Two people, without ever being 
heard of three months ago, one of them named Meek, a timber 
merchant from Lambeth, and the other a Mr. Byde, of Hertfordshire, 
people utterly unknown, and rmconnected with any of the corpora- 
tion or county, have been searched out, and brought to Cambridge 
to stir up an Opposition. It seems to me as if they would shake 
the old interest, if not carry the day, which happily is on Saturday, 
otherwise, had not the late measui*e been adopted, of dissolving the 
Parliament, there would have been the same riot and mobbing for 
four or five months longer.” 


The next letter refers to Dr. Wliittaker, and his 
erudite history of Manchester, — 

“ Milton, April 29, 1775. 

“ Your criticism on Manchester is admirable : such as no one 
could make but yourself : it is literally true : I am told, within this 
fortnight, I think by Mr. Lort, that it is sujjposed that his intellects 
are a little deranged : perhaps it may be so : and that his second 
volume may have amused me the more for it. I Avish we had less 
of the Komaus, and more of Manchestei’. I am sorry to find you 
rather disposed to banter the sublimity of Mr. Biyant’s learning : 
for my part, who never pretended to much more than Avas sufiicient 
to malve me spell my own language right, I never aimed to under- 
stand it; but because I saw Dr. Apthorp and other pedagogues, at 
Eton and Cambridge, perfectly idohze the book and its°author, I 
implicitly subscribed to what I took for granted, and did not unde’r- 
staud-which in general is no bad method. I read part of the book, 
and AYondered at his learning ; yet e\en I had my doubts, which I 
knew not how to solve. But, in short, as you observe ' 

VOL. ir. ’ 
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go on in this manner, the one-half of life nvould be spent in learning, 
and the other in unlearning ; and, in this case, the blockhead is a 
more rational creature than the greatest scholar, By-the-bye, "when 
I was at Bm’nham I saw Mr. Bryant several times : he is very civil 
and was remarkably kind and obliging to me : and, I mention 
it as a secret to you, he mentioned your name several times to me : 
was much disposed to call on j^^ou ; said he had unluckily failed 
waiting on you for some time, but meant to call at Arlington-street. 
Wliether he has done so or not I am ignorant. He was then, I know, 
in the very crisis of authorial flatteiy ; and whether he wished to 
have your sanction, to me seemed probable. I am sorry to find so 
good, so exquisite a judge, at one blow, knock down aU the puffs of 
the reviewers. These last are a race of mortals I know nothing of, 
no more than they do of me. I only have learned to hold them in 
the same contempt that you do for many years, I am one of the 
twelvepenny readers, as I find it useful to know new publications : 
but their judgments I rely on as you do. Neither they nor Mr. 
Biyant shall know what has passed on their score : I am only con- 
cerned to find that the greatest of all scholars is likely to dwindle 
into a doubtful etymologist.” 

Mr. Cole, at this period, was a great sufferer from 
the gout : but this rarely diminished his zeal for anti- 
quarian research ; a specimen of which, illustrative 
of the Walpole family, will be found in the following : 

“ Milton, Jxme 9, 1775. 

“ My gout is [has] chiefly left me, but pains in my back, sore 
throat, fever, still make this excessive hot weather very troublesome. 
Dr. Heberden’s hypothesis of the wholesomeness of damp, seems how- 
ever to be confirmed by one circumstance, and that a very material 
one. In France they hardly know what it is to put on an aired 
shirt or a dry pair of sheets. I have had sheets brought to lay on 
my bed, that might almost have been wrung ; and was told it was 
never otherwise, 

“ I am very happy to be able to inform you that Sir Jeffery 
Burwell's w'iie was daughter and sole heiress to Thomas Derehaugh, 
Esq., of Colton Hall, in Badingham, in Suffolk, whose family had 
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been possessed of the Manors of Gcdgravc and Trayford, GEdw. VI. 
of Burstonhaogli, Badinghani, and "SVicklowcs, witli lands in 
Pensinghall, Sibton, and Ileneningbam, 8 and 18 Eliz. and gave for 
arms, 'sviiicb you ought to quarter — Or, on a bend cotlzed Sable, 3 
hlartlcts, Or. 

“ The family of Burrell, or Burwcll, ^vas of Knight's dcgi-ce, and 
seated first at Colton Hall, in Badingham, in lloxon Hundred, by 
marriage with Derehaugh, and aftcrwai-ds removed to Bougham. in 
Tlvedwcstre Hundred. They bare — Argent, a Sattirc Gules, between 
four oak leaves, vert, on a chief Azure a lion’s head erased between 
two Danish axes, Or. 'Hicse are somewhat dilTorcnt from those in 
yom* windows : but the green le.avcs sheAv them to be the .same in 
effect. In King Cliarlcs II's time, Sir Jeffery BuvwcU sold llougham 
to Bobert Davers, Esq. 

“ It is a double pleasure I have in thus being able to send you 
the name of your great-grandmother, Lady Burwell, especially after 
a fruitless disquisition by a King-at-Arms. I .should be excessively 
vain, and plume myself prodigiously upon such an advantage, did I 
not owe my Icnowlcdgc to a little JIS., containing the antiquities of 
the Suffolk families, by a Sir Bichar*d Gipps, a good antiquary of 
that county in the last century. It was lent to me many years ago 
by Sir. Soame, of Thurlow, who had it as a present from Lady Bar- 
nardiston. I have copied the MS. into mj' 28 vol. ; find, if you 
have an eager desire to sec it, though intermixed with Kn hundred 
out-of-the-way rubbish of my own, I will send you the volume ; 
and you the only person I would send it to, as I know you (yom-) 
nicety of honom', in not commimicating or shewing it to any one 
else. Lady Burwell's Clivistian name is unluckily omitted. 

“ I am glad Antiquity has such an advocate as you : whether 
in joke or earnest. I have been amused and entertained with the 
study of it all my life. How much more amusing must it be to you 
who have ancestry, than to me ivho have none, is too obvious to 
remark. But even to me, the tracing connections is very enter- 
taining. I rather think your confounding Walpole and Whaplode 
is a mistake. Whaplode or Quaplode, as it is called in ancient 
deeds, is a very large village near Spalding, in Lincolnshii’e, in 
marsh land, and at no great distance from Walpole in Norfolk. 
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I he family of Whaj)Iode gave for arms — ^Barry of six pieces, Grand 
Ajciu'c, over all a Bend Gules, ■which are quartered singly by Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper, and are over the door of Beuet 
College Cliapel to this day, he being a contributor to the building it. 
Ihese arc the same arms "which are in your second window of 
the gallerj'^ at Strawbeny Hill ; rvliich are the very same with those 
of Gilbert de Gaunt, Erie of Lincoln ; temp. Hen. Ill ; who was a 
benefactor to Spalding Abbey, near ^Vhaplode, from whom, perhaps, 
as was not unusual, the family of Whaplode, from alliance or 
descent, might take the same bearing. However, if there is a 
faniil}' in Lincolnshire, of the name of ^Miaplode, who give the arms 
of Walpole, no doubt your reasoning is good.” 

In the next communication the wiiter laments the 
Joss of an able antiquarian scholar, whose great 
biograpliical -work had ah’eady been j^Fonounced a 
valuable illustration of our national histoiy. Towards 
the projected ^^Biographia Britannica,” however, it is 
ewdeiit he was less favourably inclined. 

“ May 30, 1776, Milton. 

“ lam ashamed when I look at your letter, informing me of the 
death of poor i\Ir. Granger ; u-hose loss to the public and his fi-iends 
no one can better judge of than yourself. For my o-om part, I 
lajiient him as a worthy, honest, good creature ; a person calculated 
for the part he undertook, and •jvhich, in all probability, will be now 
neglected. I hope his papers are got into your hands, where they 
■^vill be safe : but the materials got together, and possibly com- 
pacted for another volume, will be an irrepainble loss to the public, 
except you can put them into some inquisitive stirring person’s 
custody, who may complete what he has began so successfully imder 
jmur auspices. I shall ever lament his loss, not only on this account, 
but his own. 

“ Mr, Gough wrote me word lately, that a new Biographical 
volume is going forward, under the inspection of Dr. Kippis, a Dis- 
senting Minister, who made some figure some two or three years 
ago, when the Clergy were petitioning against their mother. Mr. 
Gough wanted me to assist him. I told him his worthies were 
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such as had no niche in any of my temples. A new volume would 
he very useful and jdeasant : but coming through Dr. Ivippis s 
hands must give it a tinge I cannot relish.'' - 

For several months subsequently to the date of 
the preceding, Mr. Cole’s letters were filled mostly 
with accounts' of his sufferiugs from the gout, or other 
matters equally uninteresting to the reader. In the 
foUowing February the subject of his correspondence 
becomes more interesting: 

“ Milton, Febmary, 21, 1777. 

I have lately read a little scandalous book against King James 
I, by Sir Anthony Weldon, with an answer to it called ‘ AuHca Coqui- 
naria’ ; or a Vindication in answer to a pamplet intituled ‘ The Court 
and Character of King James,’ pretended to be penned by Sir A. 
W., and published after his death, 1650, London, 1650, supposed 
to have been chiefly written by Godfrey Goodman, Bishop of 
Gloucester, who died a Roman Catholic in 1655. In this book, 
which if you have not met with, you will be pleased to see many 
curious anecdotes of that time, on the Bishop's own knowledge ; in 
particular, a complete vindication, and pretty long, of the old 
Countess of Exeter, accused of adultery or fornication with the 
Lord Ross, her son-in-law. If you have not the book, I wiU send 
you mine. 

“ Poor Dr. Dodd, though I never saw his sweet face at the 
Magdalen or elsewhere, excites my pity. I tremble for him to- 
morrow, and hardly see a glimmering how he can escape the halter. 
In alleviation to his crime, the only thing to defend him is the 
general corruption of the times, and that many who ride triumph- 
antly, deserve it full as much. We have an odd affair of the sort 

just now broke out at Cambridge, where our friend Dr. E 

who is greatly disliked there, and reasonably suspected to be linked 
in with a parcel of people who constantly advertise to lend money 
' to nobility and gentry ; one King of that fraternity this time twelve- 
month, sent letters nominative to every fellow-commoner in each 
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college, and to many pensioners "who •n-crc supposed to have fortunes 
in reversion, -with ofl’ers of inonc)\ A young man of Trinity applied 
to Dr. D. who lent him 800/, •with a bond of 1300/. when he came 
of age, whicli was near at liand, Tliis lias been discovered, and 
occasions no small talk, even to dcgiadation kc. A clergyman, also, 
in the neighbourhood, to whom I sold my Fen estate, is now breaking, 
in numbers of people’s debt, to the ruin of many. Thank^God, I took 
my money of him early, though much pressed to retain it.” 

A few cl.\ys afterwards Mr. Cole wrote again, 
in answer to some enquiries Walpole liad put to 
him : — 

“ I congratulate you on your fresh acquisition to your Lancas- 
trian portraits, and wish I could decipher the arras; but any 
attempt to that seems vain, as you seem to say that part of the 
picture has sufTered most, and you know not whether the bearings 
arc ducks or martlets — as tlicsc kinds arc totally different, the one 
having a largo bill and a long nock, and the other no bill at all, and 
the shortest of necks, they may possibly be somewhat else. I take 
it they should he thus blazoned. Party per fess Argent and Sable, 
a Pale countercharged, on the argent, three birds sable, impaling 
argent, three bulls heads cahoshed sable, which are the arras of 
■\Valrond ; viz., the second or impaled coat. As to the first, I can 
give no account of it at present, but will have it in my mmd. It 
is most likely, as you observe, that he was a retainer to the Com-t, 
and giver of the altar-piece. I have hunted in many books for bene- 
factors to the abbey, but can find none to whom the arms suit. 

“ Your other questions are easier to solve. The King, Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, Archbishop or Cardinal Kempe, Cardinal Beau- 
fort and Babington, were much connected with St. Edmund’s Bury 
Abbey. In the first place, King Henry VI, in the twenty-second 
year of his reign, 1433, spent his Christmas in that monastery with 
his Court, and stayed there four months, viz., to St. George’s Day 
following, April 23. This is taken no notice of in any of the histo- 
rians I have consulted, not even by Hall ; but in a MS. copied by 
me into one of my volumes, from the papers of the late Sir James 
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Burrougb, Master of Caius College, a good antiquary, a Bury man, 
and one ■svho made great collections for that place, is a long account 
of his transactions there during, that time. Till you show an incli- 
nation to borrow more, I will only transcribe bis leave-taking, after 
he, the Duke of Gloucester, and the rest of the nobility, had been 
received into the confi-aternity of the Abbey, by which they were 
made participants of then- prayers and good works, &:c. ; — 

Quamobrem Hex prccfalus in Rccessu suo prostratus corain Deo 
et B. Martyri St. Edmundo, devotas ct humilcs cxsolvit Prcces ; ct 
tandem surgens, sequacc Ducc Glouccstcrla), ct aliis nobilibus 
transiit in Domum Capitularcm, ubi immediate accersito Abbate 
(licet ibidem Patronus ct Fundator cxitcrit) vclint tamen, ut 
asseruit, sicut cocteri nobilcs, recipe in dicti monasterii numero 
fratemale: Quern Abbas in conspectu circumstantium nobilium 
paucorum, juxta Pctitionein regiam, mox pie et devote recipiens, 
datoq. Osculo in Signum fraterni vinculi, indictum numermn aggre- 
- gavit, participem fieri omnitim sulTragiorum. hlissarum et aliorum 
bonorum in perpetuam iuiit commendam. Et bine paulo post, 
astantibus nobilibus supradictus Dux. Glouc. prostralus coram 
Rcge, ipsum miserabilitcr imploravit, quatenus supradicto Abbati, 
propter Humanitatem, quam erga sc, et suos, in Donariis ct 
Expensis indefessam reddiderat, regratiari digitarctur Regia Celsi- 
tido, quern Rex sine Intervallo per manura bilariter recipiens, ei 
gratias retulit multiformcs, ct valcdiccns omnibus, sc et suos, Deo 
et B. Edmo. dictiq. Abbatis ct confratrum suoiann Prccibus intime 
commendavit.’ 

“Many years after this from the same MS., viz. in 1446, on the 
Feast of St. Scbolastica, a parliament was bolden at Bm^’, in the 
presence of the King, who sat in bis chair of estate within the 
refectory of the Abbey. The Archbishop of Canterbury, John 
Stafford, opened the session with a discourse taking for his text, 

‘ Qui ineuntPacis Consilium, sequitor illas gaudium.’ Prov. xii. 20. 
Upon which he shewed that between the Ambassadors of the King 
and the French King, order was taken for a personal interview or 
talk of these Kings : and sufficient assurance had for the King's 
passage beyond seas, for his safe being there and like return ; in 
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which case the King was bent to use th'eir counsel, and therefore 
l)nd called them together. At this parliament, Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester was an-csted, and on the 23rd of February was foiind 
dead in his bed. Hall, p. 192, gives this account of the transaction 
‘ The Duke, the night after his imprisonment, was found dead in 
his bed; and his body shewed to the lords and commons, as 
though lie liad died of a palsy or empostome ; but all indifferent 
persons well knew that he died of no natural death, but of some 
violent force.’ He was carried from St. Edmundsbiuy to St. Albans 
for burial.” 

In the same kIS., is this list of nobility and gentry who were 
received into the fraternity of St. Edmund Bury Convent in 1440, 
which I send you only as a curiosity, and not relating to your 
queries. 

“ ‘ Memorandum, quod Ao. Dni., 1440, receperunt Fraternitatera 
caiJituli nostri 6 Die Martij. 

“ * Humfridus Com. Buck. Hert. Staff. Northampt. et Perchie. 

Anna uxor cjus. — Humfridus et Henricus Stafford fflii ejus. 

Anna do Vere filia ipsius Comitis. 

Hen. de Bourgehier Com. de Ewe ct Dus. de Bourgehier. 

Jobes. Bourgehier cjusdem filius. Isabella Veray, Eliz. Drury, 

Eliz. Culpcjjer — Jobes. Salveyn. Hen. Dnu-y, Will. Wistowe. 

Walt. Percevale.’ 

“ In the same MS. is this, which shows the connection of the 
Beauforts to the Abbey. 

“ ‘ Ao. 1436, Oct. 4, Litera Fraternitatis concessa Henrico Dei 
Gratia, Titulo Sci Euschii S.S. Bom, Ecclesim Presb., Cardinali de 
Anglia vulgariter nuncupato, in qua Pater ejus Jobes. Dux. Lan- 
castrim voeatur. Alter monasterii Sci. Edrai. Fimdator.’ Thomas 
Dux. Exon, vir sanctissimus. Cardinahs dicti Frater apud seum. 
Edmundi humatus.’ By this you see that the Cardinal and Duke 
Humphrey, were both nearly connected with this abbey. Cardinal 
John Kempe, was Archbishop of York from 1426 to 1452, when he 
w'as translated to Canterbmy. Avhere he died the year after, and had 
been a busy man in all the intrigues of King Henry’s court. As to 
Babington, there never was such a Cardinal ; nor indeed a Bishop 
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of that name but one, who was made so in Queen Elizabeths reign, 
and died in her successor’s. It is probable that Mr. Ives meant ^Ir. 
Babington who was Abbot of St. Edmund’s Biwy, in 1447 and who 
had been President or General of his bcncdictinc order in England. 
V. Patteley’s Antiq. Rutuss: App. 161. 

“ The Duke of Exeter’s body, prefect, was lit upon among the 
ruins of the Abbey at Bury, about four or live years ago. Mr 
Callam the Siugeon there cut off one of his hands, and has it now 
in spirits.” 


The next letter alludes to Walpole’s connection 
with Chatterton, which, having fully detailed in 
another place, we shall not trouble the reader vdth 
any hudlier comment. 

“Dear Sir, hlilton, June 15, 1777. 

“ I have two reasons for troubling you with this letter. Since 
my last, looking accidentally, for another purpose, into ' Drake’s 
Eboracum, or History of York,’ I lit upon the old dgurc in stone, 
supposed to bo designed for Wm. do Hatfield: it is at page 491, and 
at the preceding page is a description of it. Ho was called so from 
his being born at Hatfield, near Doncaster in Yorkshire, and not 
from Hatfield in Herts. It is probable you have the book, and 
may be aware of it; however, at all events, I would let you know 
it, and will transcribe the passages if you have it not. 

“Reading this day the ‘Monthly Review’ of last month, there 
is a passage at page 323, which may, by an tmobserving reader, bo 
construed into an accusation of homicide against you. As it is 
possible you may not take that Review, or meet with it, I will 
transcribe the whole passage. It is a disquisition concerning the 
authenticity of ‘ Rowley’s Poems.’ 

“‘In 1770 Chatterton went to London, and carried all this 
treasui'e with him, in hopes, as wo may very reasonably suppose, of 
disposing of it to his advantage; he accordingly applied, as I have 
been informed, to that learned antiquary,’ [Observe the degradation 
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of familianty.— W. C.] «Mr. Horace Walpole, but met with little 
or uo encouragement from him,* soon after which, in a fit of despair, 
as it is supposed, he put an end to his unhappy life, having first 
cut to pieces and destroyed all the MSS. he had in his possession.’ 

“ Some time ago JDr. Glynn, who is Rowley mad on the side of 
their authenticity, desired me to request of you, to tell me what 
were the poems he showed to you, whether originals or transcripts: 
this I should not however have troubled you with, had not this 
passage in the Review struck your most faithful and obliged 
servant, «Wm. Cole. 

“ Since I wrote my letter. Dr. Gooch, son to the late Bishop of 
Ely, drank tea here in his way to the Chapter at Ely. The old 
bishop, it seems, had been a great means to push on his present 
Lordship, with other friends, to the height he has attained. Dr. 
Gooch, though he has acted as his chaplain on various occasions, 
and never from him received any favour, on the vacancy of the 
Chancellorship last month, by the death of Dr. Peck at Norwich, 
thought he had some pretensions to a favour of this sort, as Dr. 
Ewin, to whom it had been promised, at the request and solicitation 
of Lord Hardwick; but, on tbe usurious affair breaking out, that 
promise was dissolved, with the approbation of Lord Hardwick. 
However, to most people’s surprise, it was given to a man whose 
face his Lordship never saw; and looks like a design to insult Dr. 
Gooch, who, happily, is independent, and really wants it not, I 
mention this as a counterpart to a story you told me some two 
years ago.” 


Some idea of Mr. Cole’s industry as a transcriber 
may be gathered from the following: 

« You will be astonished at the rapidity of my pen, when you 
observe that this folio of four hundred pages, with above a hundred 
coats of arms and other silly ornaments, was completed in six 
weeks; for I was called off for above a week, to another MS., 
which I expected would be demanded of me every day, and which 
is part of another book now under hand and greatly advanced, 
being lists of persons and degrees, &c., but very useful to me. I 
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kno-w I hazard little "with your candour, philanthropy, and real 
philosophy in displaying iny political opinions, derived to me from 
old Antliony Wood, Tom Hearne, &c., and which you know I very 
early embraced; but on no consideration would I trust the book 
with any one but yourself. 

“ What I have added to Mr. Baker’s book, either in annotations 
or continuation, was done in an extreme hurry. The vacant coats 
I could have filled up chiefly, but I left them till I had seen a MS. 
in the College and another authority, which will ascertain them; 
.and I expect them in a short time. If you discover any blunders^ 
especially in the Latin, which I don’t pretend to be well versed in, 
and in the few Greek words, which I know less of, I will take it as 
a favour to correct mo; or in anything besides. 

“ I dined last week at the Palace of Ely, where I had not been 
those two years. His Lordship received mo graciously; but not a 
word of a proposal I had made to him by a friend near three years 
ago, to accommodate mo with an exchange with Burnham for a 
living in this neighbourhood; as the distance to Burnham makes it 
grievous to me, that I cannot without hazard of my life now and 
then reside at it. The Bishop repeated to me once or twice, that 
out of regard to your family, and father in particular, he had com- 
missioned his son to buy your father’s full-length picture by Vanloo, 
.and sold among Lord Montfort’s pictures by Christie. Mr. Keene 
bid as far as twenty-six guineas; betas bo found Lord Hertford 
was determined to have it, he stopped there. I told the Bishop 
that I knew the late Lord Llontfort gave sixty guineas to Vanloo 
for it.” 

“You and I differ radically in oui' princijdes,” 
Walpole writes to Cole, on September 16, 1777, 
“ and yet in forty years they have never cast a gloom 
over our friendship. We could give the world a 
reason that it would not liJve. We have both been 
sincere, have both been consistent, and ncitlier 
adopted our principles nor have varied them for our 
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interest.” '^ He writes again in tlic follo\?ing month 
much to tlic same puipose, and, with a great deal of 
good feeling, adds, I do not love disputation, even 
with those most indifferent to me. Your pardon I 
most sincerely beg for ha^^ng contested a single 
point with you, I am sure it was not with a gram 
of ill lunnour towards you; on the contrary, it was 
from wishing at tliat moment that you did not 
approve, though I disliked — but even that I give up 
as unreasonable. ”f 

Towards the conclusion of the following letter the 
vTiter describes one of those inexpbcable acts by 
which both sexes, have been Imown to disgrace 
themselves, even while occupying a liigh position in 
societ}". 

“Milton, Octotcr 30, 1777. 

“My servant brought me your' letter dated 15th, from Cam- 
bridge, only yesterday, together •with the hateful book. I do not 
know wbetber I shall not talk Jacobite politics to you in my next, 
that I may liavo the pleasure of being confuted so politely and 
agreeably : at all times you "write like no one else; ■when a little 
warm, yon arc charming. I thank yon for your candid opinion of 
me in respect to my principles; they may be "wrong, but "was it 
worth while — I think you will do mo the justice to believe that I 
am not one of the thirty pieces of silver gentry. You do me 
justice also, when you say that you trust we are in perfect good 
humour "with one another. To convince you of it, the moment I 
received your last, I set about collecting my materials for Mr, 
Baker’s life, and finished nineteen quarto pages in about two days. 
Not caring to consult my old sour neighbour at Landbeche, I wrote 


» <f "Walpole Letters.” Vol. v. p. 472, 


t Ibid, p. 483. 
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to Dr. Heberden, who knew him well and personally, who was so 
obliging to send me some account of his death. I sent his letter 
to my friend Dr. Pennington, an ingenious young physician of St. 
John’s College, with many queries from their register; he wrote me 
a short answer, that I might expect a longer soon; but have not yet 
heard from him, though a fortnight has elapsed. I imagine the 
master. Dr. Chevallier, who is now going out of office as Vice- 
Chancellor, is pretty much taken up, and can’t attend to my 
inquiries at present. To not a soul have I mentioned your name 
in this affair, nor has any one the least idea of it ; I thought you 
might not care to have it talked of at present. When my notes 
arrive, you shall have them; but I would not defer writing and 
■acknowledging the politeness of your last kind letter. Indeed you 
would wonder how I could amuse myself as I do with old registers; 
my time is taken up entirely with them, even so as to grudge 
myself my time for meals. The reason for this hurry and intem- 
perance in writing is that the present Master of Emanuel has been 
so kind to lend me several MS. volumes of his predecessor’s col- 
lecting, most of them catalogues and lists of Cambridge graduates ; 
his son. Dr. Richardson, many years chaplain to Sir Jos. Yorke at 
the Hague, married last year^-.and has called for the MSS. to town, 
where he resides; but I have reason to believe that what cost his 
father most of his life will be made waste paper of. I have, three > 
months ago, by the advice of Dr. Farmer, wrote for leave to retain 
three or four, but have not had the common civility of an answer, 
but have kept writing; and am now got to the last volume, 
containing 702 pages of lists of Bachelors of Arts. I was very loth 
so much good industry should perish, so labour like a horse to get 
through these MSS. before a summons to return them. The worst 
of the story is to come. Two days after Dr. Farmer lent me these 
treasures, he and some company dined with me. The books were 
all on a table in my study, and in the afternoon two or three of the 
company went out of the parlour to the study to look at it, having 
not been here before. I did not attend them by reason of my 
gout; but next morning I missed an octavo volume; and after 
hunting in every corner and among my books, which have been all 
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removed on purpose, I can find nothing of it. I am pretty clear 
vho took it; and indeed I have wrote to him to know if, amonf^ 
other hooks lie lias occasionally lent mo, I did not return that, by 
mistake, with them. The master is too honourahio to take such a 
stop, so I cannot ho far from the person; hut the hook is irrecover- 
ahly gone; and what to say or do I know not, I mean to return 
them all in the lump, and hope it will not be missed; though in 
the first parcel sent to me, in which is included the MS. in question, 
I wrote a list myself and .sent it to Dr. Farmer; I hope ho will not 
recur to it — if he docs, I am undone." 

Tilo following opinion of TFalpole’s antiquarian 
pretensions had been put forih, more seriously, by 
less friendly censor.?, greatly, as we liave shewn, to 
the indignation of Mr. Cole. He does not state, 
however, what were the claims of the genuine 
antiquary. 

I am sorry Simon FitzSimon and William of Worcester are 
so low in yonr estimation, I suppose I may, without fear of being 
saucy, pronounce upon you, as I did on their editor, ' that you are 
no true, genuine antiquary.’ You are better, and have availed your- 
self of it. 

“ Tlio liberal hill which latclypasscd to t.akc away all sanguinary 
.and penal laws from the Papists, really gives me joy, and I accept 
yonr gr.atulation; hut I must needs say, I don’t like the quarter it 
comes from. It puts mo in mind of the unnatural junction, of the 
Presbyterians and them, in King James II.’s time, against the 
Church of England. Indeed I never expected such a favour from 
patriotism. Even that won’t reconcile me to their tricks : I know 
a little of them, which makes mo dread even their favours. 

“ Whenever you are pleased to send your commission for tran- 
scripts out of Benet College Library, I will endeavour to get them 
executed. The poor Master, mj most particular friend, is now 
dying. The last visit I paid at Cambridge, seven weeks ago, was 
to him : I had then no notion of his living a week. Had he been 
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Tvell, I had free liberty, bad I been in a condition, to have bad any 
books to bis lodge, for they must not go out of college; and •vrould 
have transcribed them for yo\i. My sitnation at present won’t let 
me imagine it; yet I have friends there sufficient to get it done for 
you. 

“ I ■wish with you, as Lord Chatham is to have a public funeral, 
that bis bones may lie at St. Paul’s : such a beginning would put 
it in fashion, and ornament the bare walls, that want corering. I 
hope the Livery will seize Wilkes’s body also in due time. Altars 
to two such patriotic worthies as these will bring the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen to that church, which they seem to have neglected 
of late. 

“ I will inquire after the new edition of ‘ Biographia.’ I hope 
nothing, or nothing to the purpose, will be found therein, that I 
may not be frustrated of a Life of Mr. Baker by the hand of a 
master. 

“ I was told t’other day that Mr. Terwhit, who published an 
edition of Chaucer, and who was originally an advocate for the 
authenticity of Rowley, but is now convinced of the forgery of 
Chatterton, is going to print an account of that matter.” 

Mr. Cole begs bard to be permitted to retain bis 
own opinions; and fortber, be is desirous that bis 
friend should write tbe bfe of Baker from materials 
in bis possession. 

“ As to politics, I never will say one word more about them on 
any occasion. My principles, as you may remember, were imbibed 
very early: I never saw occasion to alter them : and what is more, 
I have all my life lived and acted with the Whigs, who were my 
friends, though perhaps I might not always wish them success; yet 
in no part of my life [have I] ever caballed with the contrary party, 
with whom to this day, I have little or no connection. I never soli- 
cited Whig or^T ory to get preferment: and the only time I ever asked 
for a favour of that Government, is this very post, when for the first 
time in my life, I solicit a living, hly reasons are, I am tired of 
not being able to reside at Burnham, which I wish to resign : yet I 
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can’t with pnuleiicc do it without getting another; and as our bishop 
has these seven years made a mention liiniself, by saying to others, 
before I Imd Burnham, tliat he wished to serve me, I have taken the 
resolution to put him in mind of what ho has said of that sort to 
Lord blontfort, Mr. Stevenson, etc. But this has carried me the Lord 
knows whither. I meant to say, that as I liad been so disinterested 
all my days, and kept my politics to myself and my books, I was in 
hopes I should have passed thro\igh life, as easy as such outside 
moderation would promise me. We never were serious till Mr. 
Baker's History disclosed my politics. I was in hopes you would 
have indulged nn old friend in his whims, and have as easily passed 
over the foibles of my age ns 3 *ou used agreeably to rally my early 
j>rcjudiccs in college. I don’t forget, that you laughingly used to 
say, that I used to pinch old Mother Oliver, the fruit woman, for 
her being a Prcsbj'tcrinti. Thus much and no more for ever, for 
politics. Before I conclude for ever, I will do you the justice to say,- 
that you .arc a most fair antagonist, and make more concessions than 
I really expected from one of your side. 

" Como wo now to a much more agreeable argument. 

You say you mean not to print anymore, but that you will let 
me ECO what you have said of Cbattcrton: I must see it hero or 
nowhere: for I am afraid I never shall go far from hence again. 
Your writings give mo pleasure always, even though against my 
will; and if you say the word, not a soul shall see a letter of it. 
But this is as you judge proper. Wlnit concerns me more is the 
inference I draw from your distaste to be any further an author. I 
wish it has not an evil aspect to Mr. Baker’s life. I have all my 
materials together that I mean to search after; and if this is meant 
as an order not to send them, though it mortifies me extremely, yet 
I am a passive obedience man, and submit to the decision of my 
superiors. You forbid mo to say anything on your last paragraph: 
it is very hard to have one’s mouth closed, when I could contradict 
every word of it, nor do I believe a single syllable of it. What is 
it to me, whether I am pleased and enraptured by parts or spirits ! 
The world will be satisfied, so that they are amused, and never 
enter into those nice distinctions and refinements to know how it 
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in two ollior places sliglilly. Tlio one is at p. G2, in Mr. Addison’s 
life, wliero (lie editor lias added, in a note, that 'Air. "Walpole’s 
censure of Air. Addison’s cliaractcr of Lord Somers is by no means 
to he justified.’ 

'' The other is at p. n, in Abbot’s life, 'wbero Dr. Kippis observes, 
that Archbishop Abbot w.as as groat a flatterer of King Janies as 
an}' otlicr Court chajdain ; and gives an instance of such gross and 
fulsome flattery ns one could sc.'ircely believe. The passage is this, 
in a preface by Abbot, before a pamphlet intituled 'The Examina- 
tions, Arraignment, and Conviction of George Sprot, &c., 1G08,’ 
where, speaking of King James, Abbot says thus — 'Whose life 
bath been .«o immaculate and unspotted in the world, so free from 
all touch of viciotisnc.'^s and staining imputation, that even malice 
itself, which Icavcth nothing nnscarched, could never find true 
blemish in it, nor cast probable aspersion on it. Zealous as David; 
learned and wise, the Solomon of our age; religious as Josias; 
careful of spreading Christ’s faith as Constantine the Great; just 
as AIoscs ; nndefiled in all bis ways as a Jehoshaphat or Hezekias ; 
full of clemency as another Theodosius.’ The editor then adds 
* If Air, Walpole had seen this passage, he certainly would not have 
said, “Honest Abbot could not flatter.’” 

“When these In'iicrcri tics thus make it their business to pick 
boles in other ])coplc’s works, how careful ought they not to be to 
let anything slip from their pens of the same kind? Yet I think 
the blunder in relation to Afr, Prior, which they might easily have 
known, and I think they cite ‘ Swift’s Letters,’ from whence I recol- 
lected the circumstance, shows that they are not infallible ; and 
that if a person was to make it bis business to sit down and exa-" 
mine tbeir own now articles, an abundant crop of things to be found 
fault with might bo met there. In half a day’s perusal, I made a 
few memoranda of the sort. 

“ I hope, for the future, all admirers of Abbot will forget the 
blasphemous exclamation, as it has been called, of Whitgift, at the 
Hampton Court Conference, or at least acknowledge that the puri- 
tans were as apt scholars in Court idolatry as the clergy, who had 
more exalted notions of Church matters.” 
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Mr. Cole, for Walpole’s sake, took more than a 
friendly interest in the Chatterton dispute, and was 
one of the first who questioned the authenticity of 
the Bristol manuscripts. 

I long to see your account of Chatterton. The day which 
brought your favour, I received one from Mr. Lort: this passage 
was in it : — 

“'Our President has been at Bristol to procure proofs to 
support the authenticity of Rowley’s Poems; but I believe he had 
not seen Mr. Tyi'whit’s Appendix when he left London. It was 
rumoured that be had fallen down the stairs of the Tower in Red- 
cliffe Church, and hurt his other leg : but I hope this will prove a 
joke only. Dr. Glynne has busied himself much in the same 
pursuit : when I called on him in London, he refused to open his 
lips to me on the subject, assigning as a reason, what I will venture 
to say is a very false one, that I had treated him in the same 
manner at Cambridge.’ 

“ By this you will perceive, that people are as alert about it, as 
if it was a new discovery, and that it was a certainty. Dr. Glynne 
is a perfect enthusiast on the subject; and Mr. Lort not far from it. 
I did not know before that Dr. Miller was lame : however that 
may be, it is but a dull joke to take advantage of sneering at that 
which he can’t help. 

“ I hope I did not say in my last that the biographers had abused 
your father and you : the most they can be taxed with is imperti- 
nence to both. 1 sent yesterday to Cambridge for the volume, and 
this is the transcript, at page 203, and at the conclusion of the life 
of Arthur, Earl of Anglesey ; — 

“ ' The ingenious Mr. Walpole, in his usual lively manner, 
hath made several remarks on the character of Lord Anglesey, and 
upon the account of him in the preceding article, which merit 
attention. [Cat. of Roy. and Nob. Auth. Vol. ii. p. 77-] We 
agree with Mr. Walpole, that it is not probable that the Earl ox 
Anglesey should decline being Prime Minister to avoid envy. 

2e2 
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Indeed, ifc is not at all likely tkat any suck offer sliould kaye 
been made to bim at or a little after the Restoration; since no 
person could at that time stand in competition, in this respect, with 
Lord Clarendon. We farther agree with Mr, Walpole, that the 
Earl of Anglesey sitting in judgment upon the Regicides, is not so 
honourable to him as hath been represented, though he had cer- 
tainly no concern in the King’s death; and that his being employed 
•for twenty-two years by King Charles II. is but an insufficient 
proof of kis not having been a bad man. It is certainly an impro- 
bable supposition, as Mr. Walpole justly remarks, that the Earl 
should have been thought of for Lord Chancellor by King 
James II., when he had a Chancellor so moulded to his purposes as 
Jefferies. If the fact were true, instead of being an honour to 
Lord Anglesey, it would reflect the greatest disgrace on his 
character. 

“ ^ It is from the preceding account of the Earl of Anglesey 
in particular, that Mr, Walpole hath taken occasion to make a 
severe stricture on our work, by saying, that notwithstanding its 
singular merit, he cannot help calling it, Vindicatio Britannica, or 
A Defence of every Body. Bnt in answer to this remark, it may 
he observed, 1st. That the censure, so far as it is just, can only be 
applied to a few articles, 2ndly. That in an undertaking of this 
kind, which is not intended to he the vehicle of scandal, or of 
petulant criticism, but to do justice to ability and merit, of whatever 
religious or political princijde, party and profession, it is safest to 
err on the candid side, Srdly. That the removal of particular 
charges, which have been hastily or groundlessly brought against 
eminent men, falls, with peculiar propriety, within the compass of 
our design. And, dthly. That if we have been guilty of an excess 
of gentleness, we must guard, for the future, against this amiable 
error. It will behove us, for instance, wffieu we come to the Life 
of Sir Robert Walpole, to take care that we he not too milky* 
However, we hope it will he the glory of this work to treat 
every character with all the candour which is consistent with 
truth. K.’ 
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“This is the passage. I think this Mr, Impartial has run 
counter to his safety of erring on the candid side, whien he renews 
Dr. Jortiu’s illiberal attack on Mr. Baker, even though, the former 
biographers had censured Jortin for it. This proves my reason to 
be good (in regard to my own opinions), why I would not bo con- 
cerned in lending materials to such colourcrs, whose classical 
historians are Baxter, Calamy, Neal, &c., with eternal fightings 
against the prejudices of Sir Anthony Wood, mostly taken from 
Calam}’-.” 

Mr. Cole, after expressing Ids satisfaction at Ms 
friend’s undertaldng the life of Baker, remarks on 
the Chatterton forgeries in the following terms. 

“ I never pretend to more than I know ; poetry and criticism 
are as much out of my element as to dissert about the excellencies 
of Demosthenes or tho divinity of Plato ; yet, dabbling into 
Rowley’s Poems, when they first appeared, I had no opinion of their 
genuineness. I always objected to Dr. Gl}^!! aud ]\Ir. Lort, the 
enthusiasts in their favour — the name of Sir Charles Baldwin, the 
Christian name, Charles, was rarely in use in England till the 
Stuarts put it in fashion ; and though Sir Charles Brandon and a 
very small number of instances to the contrary, probably from 
Charles V., may bo mot with among us, yet they are so few, that 
that alone staggered my faith about them ; besides the utter im- 
probability of such a poet as Rowley, coeval with Lidgatc and 
Gower, being unnoticed and unheard-of, insomuch that we are yet 
to learn whether he was a regular or secular priest. In ‘ William 
of Worcester,’ lately printed, a native of Bristol, as well as 
Rowley, one Avho talks so much of Canning and the City of Bristol, 
can we suppose that ho would not have mentioned a poet who 
^YOuld have added such lustre to the place of his nativity, had such 
a person existed in reality! I desired Dr. Gl3uin, and mentioned it 
to Lort, both of whom I think have made two journeys to Bristol 
on this sole occasion two years ago, that since they spared no pains 
or trouble about it, to search Bishop Carpenter, of Worcester, his 
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register, or the registers there, in order to find his name entered, 
• wliich it would probably be, although a regular, and certainly if a 
secular and bcnficccd in the diocese. I know not whether they 
followed luy direction.” 

Mr. Cole, it appears, shared liis fidend’s preju- 
dices. M^iat follows is a strildng instance of this. 

“ Lord Hardwick showed his judgment in endeavouring to 
connect himself with you and 3 ’'our press: a person who so soon dis- 
covered the forgeries of Clmtterton, was not likely to bo caught by 
Ibo cunning of the otlicr. Though so humble as my station is, yet 
I never could bring myself to jiay the usual homage in fashion 
here, to go and dine at Wimpolo : the natural and inherent mean- 
ness of the whole race has ever disgusted me, and though I have 
no reason to think I should bo worse received than any one else, yet 
there is something so very forbidding in the manner of his Lord- 
ship, that I could never persuade myself to pay court to a person 
whom I could not honour. 

“ I am quite sorry for l\Ir. Scott’s assurance, for I suppose he is 
in possession of the hIS. ho mentions ; and though your delicacy 
might not choose to bo concerned in the publication, yet I shall be 
heartily glad to he a subscriber; your specimen has given me a 
relish to liis, Lord Herbert’s, manner, and his description of the 
Court of Franco must bo curious and entertaining ; I could wish 
your Chattertons and Scotts would make their essays on less dis- 
cerning persons, and that tho public might not suffer by such mysti- 
fying discouragements. 

That Mr. Baker was generally supposed to have thoughts of 
Avriting a history of tho Cambridge writers, is evident from some 
quotations in my former papers on his subject. Mr. Drake, in his 
‘ Eboracura,’ p, 378, speaking of one Mr. Cartwright, has this, 

^ The account of this man is taken wholly from Sir Thomas Wid- 
drington ; for, as the learned world is not yet made happy with a 
history of the Cambridge writers, though it is much expected from 
the labours of that great antiquary, Mr. Baker, of St. Johns, I 
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am not able -to give any further intelligence concerning bir. Cart- 
wright’s life and writings.” 

“ In a curious pedigree of ‘ Pcvcrcl and Peche/ Barons of 
BrunnOj in Cambridgeshire, lately put into my hands, I find John 
Walpole, who lived about the time of Edward II., as well as I can 
guess, married Elizabeth, the daughter of Gilbert do Peche by 
Isolda his wife, which Elizabeth was grc.at great granddaughter to 
Sir Hamon de Peche, who married Alicia, the daughter and heir of 
Pagan Peverel, temp. Henry L, and founder of Barnwell Abbey, 
near Cambridge. I see there arc more Johns than one in your 
pedigree, and about the time mentioned, but their matches arc 
different; perhaps this lady might have been a first or second 
wife.” 

Tlie first paragraph, of the following refers to the 
statement Walpole afterwards pnbhshed of the de- 
struction of his father’s will by George II., and the 
compromise the Ehng made with Lord Chesterfield, 
who had married the King’s natural daughter by the 
Duchess of Kendal. 

“ In our paper, the accusation of your father is as you mention ; 
but it puts the will into the hands of the Lord Almoner, Archbishop 
of York, and the sum recovered by Lord Chesterfield, 80,000/1. 
But lies are much easier come at than truth ; and when they are to 
aid scandal and defamation arc readily swallowed with appetite, I 
hope you, who are so well able, will leave an antidote to such 
poisoners of true history. If I am not mistaken, Mrs. Macaulay 
has been as guilty of abusing your father’s memory as any one. I 
am entirely of your opinion, that the character of Lord Orford will 
appear with greater lustre when opposed to the mock-patriots who 
have succeeded him ; and as no one can do it so well, as no one is 
more interested to see justice done him — which I am satisfied you 
have it in your power to do — I make no doubt but your filial piety 
to so great and excellent a man, and so worthy a parent, will force 
you to do it. 
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^‘In the last ‘London Magazine,’ p. 420, which, as I suppose, 
you do not take, is this paragraph relating to Chattertoii, whose 
life is the subject of the paper : — 

“ ‘ One of his first efforts to emerge from a situation so irksome 
to him, was an application to a gentleman well known in the repub- 
lic of letters, which, unfortunately for the public and himseK, met 
with a very cold reception, and which the disappointed author 
always spoke of with a high degree of acrimony whenever it was 
mentioned to him/ 

“ You see this is civil to what has been said. Your narrative 
would undeceive the world, who are fated to be fed with falsehood.” 

Mr. Cole, in the following sentences, refers to a 
rumour then in circulation, that the fine gallery of 
pictures that had been collected at Ploughton Hall 
by Sir Hobert Walpole, was about to be sold to the 
Empress of Eussia, 

“Dear Sir, Milton, July 24, 1779 . 

“ I hope the pictures will keep their station, on many accounts. 
It is a fine repository for them, and, though a most capital palace, 
yet, when the pictures have unfurnished it, it will be disregarded, 
at least for a time, and till they are forgotten. I am told by a 
Norfolk gentleman, who has it from Lord 0., that the reason he 
gives for parting with them is the burthen upon him of paying the 
interest of 40,000^., which this would ease him from. Yet, methinks 
the honour of his family, the way he lives in, no children to provide 
for, and the great fortune that must come in, on the death of hjs 
mother, might be supposed to balance the weight of the interest, 
except he is more pressed than I apprehend he is. I am rather 
partial to him, having met him two or three times at Horsheth, 
when his agreeable and polite behaviour much pleased me. 

“ The glass-painter at Cambridge is one Charles Freeman, a 
common coach and house-painter. He has an elder, brother at 
Cambridge, self-taught also, and, from his appearance, the least 
likely to prove a genius that you can meet with. They are both 
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originals, well-beliaved and ingenious. The elder Lrotlier is a most 
admiraWe copier, and did a great deal in that -way ; but lie got his 
prices to be high. He now is so employed in surveying estates, 
that he has in a manner dropped his pencil. I wish you could see 
a coat of arms that he did lately for T^^son and his wife. He 
brought it over to mo by great persuasion ; for he is shy, difiident, 
and reserved to a groat degree. 

“ Mr. Bryant was at Cambridge for five da 5 ’’s in the commence- 
ment week, where ho has not been for years. He was so caressed, 
that dining hero was impracticable, when heads and professors vied 
with each other to engage him ; and I thought he much distin- 
guished me by coming to see me two mornings together. Dr. 
Glynn came with him both times ; and though ho said not a word 
to me, yet I find, by others, that he can’t digest or relish your 
Chatterton book. Ho is, indeed, Rowley mad. Mr. Bryant seemed 
much pleased with a kind letter he had received from you. He 
told mo, that the Mastership of the Cliartcr-honse, without any 
application from him, had been offered to him, but that ho liad de- 
clined it. I was much surprised at it, as it was a most lionoumblo 
retreat and retirement in the decline of life, and in the literary 
way. I told him so.” 

Mr. Cole never missed an opportunity of recount- 
ing tlie few “ liair-breadtli ’scapes” his uneventful life 
produced. The following adventure appears to have 
startled him. 

“ The Master of Emmanuel, my ver}’- good friend — ^just recovered 
himself from Death's door, as is said commonly — invited me to dine 
wiili him on Monday. As I was very well, I went with pleasure 
to see him, meaning to come away when the moon was risen; but 
he much pressing me to stay and play a game at whist, and eat a 
piece of brawn only for supper, I was tempted to do so ; though 
utterly against my practice, never tasting anything after tea for 
these twenty years, and staying supper at Cambridge but once, and 
that at Dr. Lort’s chambers seven years ago, for these twelve years. 
I staid till 11; and Mr. Masters, my neighbour, being there also, we 
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got into our -separate carriages at the college-gate. It seems his 
dnver was drunk ; for, about a mile on this side my house, I 
observed my driver turn about twice or three times, to look behind 
him, and then jump down and run to the assistance of Mr. Masters, 
who was making a horrible outcry, as his servant was under his 
horses’ feet, and the horses trampling upon him. The instant my 
horses found themselves at liberty, with the reins on their backs, 
they set out a full gallop, and so continued till they passed through 
the turnpike in my village, which the gate-keeper had unluckily set 
wide open, not to interrupt me, on hearing the rattle of the wheels 
on the earth, though it then began to thaw and was dripping rain. 
All this while I was seated at the bottom of the chaise, with my 
legs out of it, and resting on the foot-hoard, with an intention to 
have jumped out, as occasion might offer; but observing the swift- 
ness of the hinder wheels, was afraid of my gown’s being entangled 
in it, and so might be dragged along after the carriage. I had let 
down all the glasses at first, and in doing so, some way or other, 
had dropt my hat. This added to my fright; for always keeping 
myself so immoderately warm, and hardly ever stirring out, I con- 
cluded, if I escaped being dashed to pieces, I should certainly catch 
a had cold and fever, being exposed so late to the wind and weather 
and rain, and without any hat. Providence, however, was more 
propitious to me than are my deserts; for the horses being used to 
a good smooth road, gallopped on, without any ill accident, the 
whole mile, and cleared the turnpike, where the keeper standing, 
and seeing no driver, he ran at full stretch and stopped the horses, 
and saved my life; for had they gone a furlong farther, to the short 
turn out of the road, to the lane leading to my house, where were 
two sracull road bridges and ugly ditebes on each side, all bad been 
over. Thank God, I got to bed in five minutes ; and my servant, 
frightened to death, soon after came in also, Mr, Masters was 
forced to walk home three miles — discharged his servant at the 
turnpike — his harness broke to pieces, and bis shafts to his chaise 
left on the road. That he was horribly frightened is evident from 
a civil letter — very uncommon with him — next morning ; and 
yesterday he came to see me, and gave my servant five shillings 
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and many kind expressions. I could get no rest that night, £ 
may well imagine, my spirits being too much in a hurry to 
itj and though I was a little feverish next day, probably from 
of rest, I had so good a sleep for the whole night on Tuesda} 
on Wednesday — ^yesterday — I was as well as ever. Pray ( 
the overflowings of my heart in gratitude for this deliveranc 
escape. The week before. Masters had alarmed me in anothe; 
leaving a scrap of a dirty old cover at the turnpike, to be bi 
to me by any one to be picked up, with only these words oi 
he is deputy to the Chancellor of the diocese , — ‘ The bishop ii 
Mr, Masters that Dr. Apthorp of Eton is dead.’ 

“ It came in a little before some company came in to din( 
me, and damped my spirits extremely. I went to Cam’ 
next day, and could find no reason for the intelligence, whic 
premature, for it came on 16th December, and I have heard n( 
to confirm it. 

“ The count-bishop formerly was my intimate acq[uaintan 
was when he had a mind to marry the present Lady Irwin, ai 
often backwards and forwards with me at Horseth. I have 
seen him since. He’ll hardly stay in Ireland, w^th an est 
12,000^. per annum in England. Hubert de Burgh was Lord 
Justice of England and Earl of Kent, but no bishop : probabl 
confound him with Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of Kent, 
brother to the Conq^ueror. Anthony de Bee, Bishop of Du 
was Patriarch of Jerusalem and Lord of the Isle of Man, but 
Earl of Kent. Walcher, Bishop of Durham, in the Conqi 
time, was Earl of Northumberland; and his successor, Hu 
Pusey, nephew to King Stephen, was Earl of Northumberlan( 
If Archbishop Drummond had survived his brother, he would 
been Earl of Kinnoul. I have not seen the new ‘ History of 
cestershire,’ but your character of it will make me contrive 1 
it somewhere; but as for old women’s stories and vulgar trad: 
commend me to Mr. Grose’s 'Antiquities of England andA^ 
Avhich I had never seen to any purpose till within this montl 
is a mere picture-book. I have not yet seen the ' Alien Pric 
Mr. Nichols, the ostensible author of it, is the printer, part: 
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the Into I^Ir. Bowycr, and who lias liad many articles lately in the 
'Gentleman’s Alagaaine/ particularly respecting St. John’s College 
and its fellows. 

" I hope and wish that the news wo had in all om- papers that 
the Houghton collection of pictures arc at the bottom of the sea is 
false. Good God ! what .a destruction ! I am shocked when I 
think of it.” 

The fate of tlie Hougliton Galleiy was a subject 
of deep rc^^'ct to Mr. Colo <and all other staunch 
Walpolitcs. Every nnnour he hears respecting it he 
transmitted to his friend at Strawbeny Hill. 

“ I had a letter last jiost from Air. Pennant, from whom T had 
not heard for a great while; he scuds mo a proof print of his own 
portrait, which, he saj's, is to bo sold, with some etchings by his 
servant AIoscs Griflilh, well executed. His ‘Journey to London’ is 
going also to be published, with a new edition of his ‘ Quadrupeds’ 
in quarto next month, greatly enlarged by the discoveries and 
additions from*Ttussia. 

“ This put mo in mind (and what I ought not to remind you of) 
the Houghton Collection. By Air, Kcixish, a Norfolk man and of 
the neighbourhood, wlio was here a few days ago, I hear that 
Lord 0. has rcceiA'cd the Czarina’s portrait, and under it he Las 
caused a description to bo Avritteu, importing, that your father. 
Prime Alinistcr to two kings and for so many years, had so little 
enriched himself, that his grandson was forced to sell his collection 
of pictures to pay his debts. Pcrh.aps you have heard this before. 

“ I am now deeply engaged in transcribing an old chartulary of 
an abbey in Derbyshire, which lately fell into my hands; and from 
the same person I received a AIS. fairly written, called 'The Nego- 
tiations of Cardinal Wolsey.’ Some of the letters may have been 
printed, but not all; so I am tempted to begin it, though it will.be 
a long work. 

“ A gentleman has called on me since I wrote this, and tells me 
that Air. Walpole at Lisbon writes word, that Admiral Eodney 
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lias taken six of the Spanish ships out of eight, and one hloivn up. 
I •v\'ish you would confirm it.” 

After indulging in raptures upon some remarks 
Walpole had witten on receiving from him a present 
of his portrait, hir. Cole adds — 

“I am sorry the ‘History of Leicester’ turns out so had, and 
much more so that you condemn so positively 'a class of reading as 
the worst of the sort. Local histories, I own, please mo much : it 
has heen the groat object of my life — to hear so severe a censure 
upon them, and from you, whose judgment in most things is with 
mo infallible, mortifies me not a little. 

“ Dr. Ewin called on mo a few days before he wont to London. 
I said not one word, and never mentioned your name to him, nay, 
avoided sending the picture by him, knowing his forwardness to 
press himself into all sorts of company, sometimes improperly. 
Dr. Lort wrote to me that he called upon him at Lambeth. If he 
had common sense or modesty ho must know that his visit thorn 
could not be agreeable. I don’t know that 1 eve/ mentioned his 
affair to you. He told me on Saturday was se’miight (I think), 
that he expected, notwithstanding all possible efforts, that he 
should be struck out of tlic Commission both for town and county; 
if ho i.?, God knows wliat will become of him, for he has no taste 
for reading, or sporting, or exercise, but makes an excellent justice, 
and ver^' useful, and I think will be much misled in that walk. 
Ho is now going forthwith to build a j)icturc gallery, under Mr. 
Es'^ex'.s direction, of 50 feet long and IG broad and 14 high; — he 
has plenty of ]iicturc.s to funiish it with, which no ono ever secs, 
and a great deal of painted glass. 

“1 told you I would send you a curious double misf.ake of Dr. 
Kipjus. On the last day of February, the M.a'^tcrs of Bencl and 
I'.mmanuel calling in here on their ride, fccintr the ‘ Bit»gra]ihi.a’ on 
the table, on my nsentioniu!.' something about Bi.diop Bull, they 
turned to look at if, and fell upon Eustace Budgell, p. G.OG, where 
sotdug th.o epitaph and epigram (which stood glaringly in viow) 
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produced by Dr. K. as specimens of tbe fine taste and poetical 
abilities of Mr. Budgell, Dr. Farmer -read them aloud. After a 
moment’s pausing, be said that tbe epitaph, be was sure, was tbe 
two last lines of that made on Queen Elizabeth, and is on her 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, recorded by Camden in bis 'Remains.’ 
This was confoundedly unlucky; — but what was more so, Dr. 
Colman answered, That tbe disticb or epigram on tbe bad dancers 
to good music was by Mr. George JejETries of Trinity College, and 
published in some miscellaneous poetry which he had by him. I 
have not the books; but if it should prove true, could any thing be 
more unfortunate ? The two distics I will transcribe, as you may 
have returned the volume. 

' ON A FINE LADY — EPITAPH. 

' She was, she is, (what can there more be said ?) 

On Earth the first, in Heaven the second Maid.’ 

' But ill the motion with the music suits. 

So Orpheus fiddled, and so danced the Brutes,’ 

“ Have you seen a book dedicated to you called ' Modern 
Anecdotes of the antient Family of the Kinkvervankotsdarspraken* 
gotehderns: a Tale for Christmas,’ 1779, Small 8vo. 2s. printed by 
Davenhill? It is mentioned in tbe last ' Critical Review,’ p. 122, 
which is all that I know of it. The reviewers have no remarks 
relating to you.” 

It will be seen from the following how much 
alarmed Mr. Cole was with the disturbed aspect of 
the times. 

" On Saturday we bad a tumult at Cambridge about petitioning, 
brought forward by an Anabaptist alderman, for the sheriff would 
not call the county together. It consisted wholly, I may say, of 
dissenters of all hues and complexions. They were patronized by 
the Duke of Rutland, (who had a design to recommend his brother, 
Lord Robert Manners, to be one of tbe members for tbe county), tbe 
Duke of Manchester, who told the populace that they were the 
origin of power and law; and that from them alone, he and others 
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in liiK Flntion, no\v boconic so cornipb must expect protection. 
Lord Dnneannon w.m in liic cliair, and road tlio petition, ^rl^icll 
]Mr, Cripp Molinenx of Lynn, having a hotter voice, repeated. 
John Wilke? made povcnal liar.angncs, as did a iMr. Daye, vlio lias 
hcen inncli in vay of it in Kspox. These vere attended hy 3)r. 
Watson, llegiuB Profcp^or of Divinity and Archdeacon of Kly, in a 
lay hahit, vho spoke not himself, hnt often prompted them. The 
tvo county memhor?, Sir John Colton and Sir Sampson Gideon, 
vere there rr oficln, and said all that could he said against it; hut 
the popular dissenting tide was so .strong that nothing could 
stem it. They had adjourned from the town-h.all, which was too 
.email for the purpose of having the moh introduced, to the senate- 
house 3 ’ard, where the .‘^Icps and colonnade made a good stage for 
the aclor."^. They have appointed a committee; and I heard a very 
extraordinary personage of the clergy is one of it. Not a gentleman 
of the country appeared there to give it an}' countenance; yet thi.? 
will he jiroduccd a? the voice of the county. Wo live in sad 
times. I declare sincerely, fearing the ill tendency of all this 
mischief brewing, that I hope I shall he out of the w.ay before it is 
aceomjdi'-licd. 

“ I am wholly of your mind in respect to Roman antiquities 
among ns; lint 1 always tlionght my little la‘-te for them proceeded 
fnim an ignorance of them and their pamjdicrnalia, I am botlcr 
plca'cd now ahont it.” 


There wn.s a curioiis coiura.sl in llie conpiituiion?; 
of Cole anti his friend 'vvJiieh ihe former has thus 
chronicled. Furlhcr on lie is edorjuent u])on the 
“ Wilkc.s and Liberty” fever xvhich then atfocied the 
nation. 
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the evening, for hours, -would absolutely hare killed me : your never 
using a great coat is to me astonishing. I am told I keep myself too 
warm : it may be so j but I know not how to avoid it : if I leave off 
a handkerchief less than usual, a sore throat is the immediate con- 
sequence. All this fine weather, with the finest blow of snow-drops, 
hypaticas and crocuses I ever had, I have, though in general 
tolerable well, not dared to go into the garden to look at them, nor 
have been at the farther end of it these six weeks. 

“ I shall think the better of my own, tlie nearer they draw to 
your politics : but I am free to own, tliat if the present system of 
committees and associations go on, I dread the consequences and 
wish to be out of the way of them. How much is your wise father’s 
peaceable plan to be preferred! He knew the turbulence of the 
nation, and had no small plague to keep them quiet. No king nor 
government can long please a people given up to changes of all 
sorts. If an angel was sent to be vice-roy, they would chop off his 
wings, A boisterous, blustering king is a savage and despotic 
tyi'ant ; a learned, peaceful king, a pedant; a virtuous one shall be 
accused by Mrs. Macaulay for being uxorious and loving his wife too 
■well; a profligate one shall be abused for the very reverse. But I 
will stop, and wish men would return to their senses, and be as 
moderate and temperate as you are. Good God ! that annual par- 
liaments should be ever thought of 1 They would not probably be 
so much prized; but the drunken scene w'ould never be laid asleep. 
But we live in an age of projects; I wish they were good ones. I 
may speak my mind the more freely, as I never was benefitted by 
any government, and never asked favour or preferment from any: 
all my ambition was to see things pass quietly and regularly ; but 
to be governed by a mob, and under the pretence of ‘ Wilkes and 
Liberty’ to be enslaved to the vilest and lowest of despotism, is galling 
to a degree,” 

Tlie following contains some remarks upon Mr. 
Cole’s literary acquaintance. 

“ Poor Mr. Tyson was carried off hy a violent fever after a 
week’s illness. I am sorry he had left off visiting you; however 
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that may be, I am morally certain lie had the slncerest regard for 
you ; and though he had his oddities, yet he was a most valuable 
and ingenious friend ; I have regretted no one so much since the 
loss of Mr. Gray. 

“ I well remember Mr. George Montagu ; was acquainted with 
him a little, and either called-^upon him in Craven or Norfolk 
Street, or found him at the present Lord Dacre’s, for I shall scarce 
ever forget one of his vivacities at that time. When Mr. Gray 
was with me at Blecheley for a week or fortnight, he left me to go 
to him in Northanptonshire ; I think he met you at Horton when 
I accompanied you to Burleigh. 

“ It is not a nephew, but a son of Cooke the Provost of King’s 
who being a sycophant from assistant at Eton, continues his trade 
now in a more elevated station. Bishop Keene collated him last 
week to a prebend in his church at Ely. His son had dedicated, 
about two months before, a sermon on Religious and Moral Liberty 
to his lordship ; this was rewarded by a stall to the father. The 
sermon you allude to is the second part of the same tune, being on 
Civil Liberty. They were both preached at St. Mary’s extempore, 
very unusual there, and are the most bombast, pedantical, obscure 
sermons I ever read, and were much ridiculed at the time of preach- 
ing them; and no bad copy of verses against the former appeared 
in the Cambridge paper, in which he had aimed to throw some 
discredit on Sir Isaac Newton and his philosophy, than which 
nothing could be more unpopular, he being the idol of the place. 
The last is vehement against Dr. Watson, the patriot Divinity 
Professor. Now I mention Dr. Cooke, you will probably be pleased 
with the following anecdote relating to him. The master of Benet 
College has an acquaintance in Dorsetshire, a Mr. Hall, who is 
mentioned by Kippis, in the Preface to his second volume, as one 
of his assistants. This gentleman, in a letter which the master 
left with me to transcribe, has the following long passage, which I 
shall transcribe, and which I make no doubt refers to Cooke, as the 
picture is the very likeness of the preaching son, and was very 
like the father, when we were at Schole, as you may recollect. 
The passage is this, — 

yoL. ir. 2 p 
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' I Lave been this week most deliglitfullj engaged in perusing 
some original letters and MSS. of tLe late Mr. JosepL Spence, Mr. 
C. Pitt, Pr. Cobden, and otbers. I have really felt myself as free 
and intimate with them, as their friends could ever be to them 
when living, &c. 

‘ As Mr. Spence’s letters are before me, I will transcribe you 
an anecdote from one of his letters to Mr. C. Pitt, which may be 
new to you and your Cambridge friends. 

^ “ I am glad some of the school-masters of your acq[uaiutance 
are pleased with the grave animal at the end of the seventeenth 
Dialogue. There are others who have been angry at it, though it 
could not be meant for any man of good sense, and is, indeed, the 
representative only of one real blockhead; a gowned ass, who, 
when I offered him some of my receipts, from an old acquaintance 
with him, said, ‘ that he could have nothing to do with them, 
because the book and subject was such as could not be of any use 
to him in his way.’ He was master in one of the greatest schools, 
and had I dedicated my plates, that print should have been con- 
secrated to his name, as it is, it may as well be concealed. What I 
like most in it, is that simple wisdom in the air of the face, 
which does not at all disagree with the gentleman who sat for it.” 

'' ‘ I should be glad to know the name of this curious school- 
master, and to hear from you very soon.’ That it was meant for 
Cooke there can be no doubt, both from the likeness of the figure to 
him, and the subject of that chapter being on^ and a 

criticism on the Eton method of teaching boys to make Latin verses 
and get verses of Homer and Virgil, even when they 

have no taste for them. I speak experimentally, having been 
frequently flogged, at this pimping fellow’s instigation, for what, I 
conceive, was no fault of my industry, but want of a poetical 
genius. Now, to speak the truth, the case to me seems to be this, 
Mr. Spence, a refined and lively coxcomb, ofiered to get off some 
of his copies to this formal, solemn, insolent, and proud coxcomb, 
who refused to oblige him. The elegant writer knew no better way 
to revenge himself than to make the pedant ridiculous among a 


A portion of MS. is torn away. 
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few friends, for it "woukl not have been decorous to have spoken 
out. Tlie excuse tliat Cooke made for liis refusal was, no doubt, 
extremely absurd, as the book was a treatise on Heathen ]\Iytbo- 
logy. Language, and Grammar, the only things, I suppose, that 
Cooke knows muck about, and, as a school-master, was the most 
useful book be could have subscribed for. 

“ In the last month’s ' Gentleman’s Magazine,’ p. 196, you 
will find Frederic, Prince of Wales, admitted by you as a royal 
author’, for a chanson a hoire, by him there printed ; and, at p. 170 
is an account of a curious picture in King James the First’s time, 
of a procession to St. Paul’s, by one John Gipkyn. 

“ It is incredible the riot, expense, and drunkenness going 
forward all over this country, beyond belief, and what was ever 
practised before.” 

After filling a couple of pages in describing an 
attempt to batch poultiy, Mr. Cole adds : — 

“Yesterday 1 was all day in the severest trial of electioneering 
I ever saw. Such multitudes, such riots, drunkenness, bearishness, 
and heat, I never wish to experience and meet with again. Sir 
Harry Peyton nominated the Duke of Rutland’s brother, whom 
they call here Lord Robert Manners. Sir Sampson Gideon was 
nominated by Sir Charles Gould ; and who produced the son of the 
late Mr. Charles Yorkc, I don’t know, for I dared not venture into 
the air of the Castle Hill, but was in a house in the Castle Yard. 
Mr. Thomas Townshend senior, long served for the University : 
the present members are Messrs. Croftes and ilanfield. Poor Mr. 
Soame Jenyns was near being trampled to death by the mob : his 
face was much bruised. He is not made for mixing with a riotous 
mob. He rejoices at the thoughts of no more entering St, Stephen’s 
Chapel.” 

The following contains evidence of the general 
appreciation of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in 
England. 

“ I am the more expeditious in my answer to your kind letter 
of yesterday, as my friend Dr. Parmer, Master of Emmanuel, calling 

2 E 2 
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upon me this mornin" (as lie often has done since I have been ill), 
saw your last volumes of anecdotes on my table. Ho told me he 
had been with Slerrill, our principal boolcscllcr, to get a complete 
set for the library (ho being Univensity librarian — the place that 
Dr. Middleton held), but that Morrill told him that it was difficult 
to get one, and even at an enormous j^rice. He then expressed a 
wish that you would be so kind to your old Alma Jlater, as to give 
your works to the public library, promising them an eminent place 
in it. 

” You have ever been so generous to me in particular, that I 
am the worst person that could liavc been employed on such a 
begging errand ; but my esteem for Dr. Farmer, and zeal to have 
your books in the Univorsit 3 ' Library’’, give me a confidence and 
assurance that I .should hardl}’- have ventured on without fheni. 

“ If I take too great a liberty, I hope you will pardon me. I 
know the value of your books, and how difficult it is to get them : 
as money will not do, I wish love to the old place may have a 
better chance. If my request is excessive, say no more of it, and 
I will be equally silent to Dr. Farmer. 

“ Your kind and lively letter gave me spirits. I was sorry, how- 
ever, to find that you pleased yourself so much with the thoughts 
of quitting authorship and in'intership — a circumstance that no one 
else will be haiip^'’ in. 

“ I am surprised I have not heard from Mr. Pennant, to whom 
I wrote in Mai'ch last, and never heard from him since. 

‘‘As I don’t much know Judge Barrington, what think you of 
Robin Masters having the leaden mace oflered to him? O’ my 
conscience, I believe there never was a more dull, plodding heavy- 
headed fellow in the universe. 

“ I have not wrote to or heard from Dr. Lort for these three 
months : to-day I took courage to write to him. 

“ I hope things will go better than you augur. Pray God they 
may ! I am of your great father’s opinion about peace ; and we 
enjoyed the blessing of it under his administration ; but if things 
are so circumstanced that we cannot have it but with disgrace, we 
must submit to war. 
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111 tlie oriufiiuil manuscript of tlic following Icitor, 
'Walpole has added the jmssnge in hrachots ; never- 
theless, we arc of I^Ir. Cfde’s ojdnion ns to the 
person referred to in the sermon. i\Ir. ]\rainwaring 
Avas not likelv to mean ^Ir, ^lason Avlien describintc 
the illustrious friend’' of Gray. 

“The EnrI of Cnrlii-lc li:»« l.nlcly font :i nictiiro (o Kini;*.-- 
College for the allr.r jiicce. which co'-i hitn -lOt*/. Mr. Ej-u'X tolls 
me the light will not Miil it. 

“As you do not, I hcliovo, jmrehnse now ‘■•ennon<, .n voliimo 
puhiislied by a Mr. }»Iainwnriiig of St. .lohnV Collrgo, an ingojiioiis 
man, a passage alitulos to you, I suppoM’, in a disportation prefixed to 
them, which I will wholly tr.ln^crihe that vou may not have the 
trouble to scmuI for the bo<dc. It is at p. Jii ; where f jvrahitig of the 
fatal jonlotiKy of atithor.-hip that divided .^Ir. Page and Mr. Addison, 
lie thus goes on: 'It is more satisfactory to cojicltide these notes 
with a .striking instance of a contrary kind, and perfectly in point ; 
for the late Mr. Gray [whom he hud been speaking of before] and his 
illu.'^triou.s friend nol only excelled greatly as jioot.s, but precisely 
in the raJnc rpccies of poetry; a circumstanro wbicli, instead of 
impairing tlie early afiection between tbem, served only to 
strengtben and cement it.'’’ [Mr. Cole mis-states totally: I never 
excelled in poetry* and never wrote odes'. J\Ir. Idnson i.s tlie person 
meant. — II. AV.] 

The folloAving fonn.s one of the numerou.s in- 
stances to he found in the corrc.'^pondence, of i\Ir. 
Cole’s diligence in hunting up curious fragments. 

“ Tliougli I wrote bust, I have no objection to scribble again, 
having met with a curious pa.S'?agc in hlattliow l’ari.s’.s Life of Paul 
Abbot of St, Alban’s, who was elected to that oflico a.d. 1077, 
giving an account of a very early architect, one Robert, who built 
not only the monastery, for the chiofc.st iiart, but also that noble 
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pile, tlio Abboy obtircb, non* oxisliiig. I tlioiigbt it eo p.-irticular 
Unit if not nlmuly njiprizod of it you would be glad toliavc it. 

“ ‘ Multa nd nriuiun dinuEit improvido (viz., Paulus Abbas) non 
pnocavens siiii do fallacioj et cnvil}ationibiirf ncrjiiain sicculi siibsc- 
(jnentis’. Tradidit ad finnam Petro ECniori dc valoniis silvani (juai 
dioitur do norlbagn, Concessit etiain Koberto Ceinontario, et 
ba'rcdibu.s suis, jiro artificio suo et laboro (quibus pro omnibus 
ra’inontariis .‘^uo temjioro jiollcbat) tcrnim do Syret, et terrain do 
IPanthonio, et unam domum in villa dc Sancto Albano, .‘^oliitam et 
quiofani. Hnne nemjio terrain do Syrot, uxor Derlcwini priiis 
lonnorat, pro (pia ruldobat nnoquoquo anno GO solidos Ecclcsiio 
Sancti Albani. Abbas anlcni Panins laborem ojnsdem Koberti in 
I>ocnnia jniotaot laxa pcrtolvisscj.sinc Ecclcsiio Gravninliic,toncbatnr. 
I’orro dcinde aliqnnnli tcinporis clnjiso cnrricnlo, idem Robortns, 
.sibi conscins quod lo<;ttiinum ingressum non babuorat (unde murmur 
in oonvontu jier.sonuit) in infirmitatc ultima, qua et mortuus est, 
tcrntni pwfalam dc Syret, .coliitam et qnietam ab omni Calumnia, 
tarn .sni, qnam Inorcdum suornm, resignavit comm Humelino Prioro 
Sancti Albani, iit in Dominico osset monaclioriim, sient antca 
fuit.' 

“ In the most curious book of St. Alban’s, now lodged in Benet 
College Libmry, I formerly, though I had forgotten it, took the 
following extract : — 

“ ‘ Bobertus Ccmcntariiis tempore Pauli Abbatis, circa rcedifica- 
tioncm bnjus Ecclcsim fidcliter labemvit, et singulis annis quanidiu 
vixit dedit dcccm solidos Sancto Albano.’ 

“His portrait is illuminated, among a vast number of other 
benefactors to that Abbey, and is the profile of a man in brownish 
hair. Vide my vol. 42, p. 1G4.” 

Notliing was more improbable than the intelli- 
gence Mr. Cole now reports to bis friend — ^the real 
bridegroom was one of Horace Walpole’s nephews. 

“ An article I saw in one of the London papers yesterday, that the 
Hon. Horace Walpole was married to Miss Churchill, occasions you 
this trouble; and as your last letter of July 26 mentions your house 
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being full of company, I -was in doubt wbetlier I ought not to con- 
gratulate you on the occasion. If it is so, (as I don’t believe), I do 
sincerely wish you every blessing of the married state, and every 
comfort in it. If it is so, it astonishes mo; for I thought you as 
indisposed to he put out of your way, as myself : hut God disposes 
everything for the best; and whether married or single, you have 
my host wishes for your happiness in every department of life. 

“Poor Mr. Cotton! eldest son of Sir John, — last Monday 
morning, going out before breakfast to shoot rabbits in the park, by 
accident the gun went off, and shot him through the head. It was 
so near the house that the ladies heard the report of it. They 
were uneasy at his not coming to breakfast; for he had shifted his 
coat and put on his shooting-frock. As he did not come to dinner 
they sent about to such places as was thought probable he might 
dine at, and was not found till next day by one of the servants. 
As Sir John’s affairs were much embroiled, and some differences 
had been between them iu point of settlement, (inasmuch that the 
father and the three daughters had hired a house at Colchester, 
whither they were on the point of going, hir. Cotton having agreed 
to take the estate and to allow his father 600Z. per annum,) it was 
reported that the son had shot himself : but I was assured by the 
surgeon Mr. Thackeray, and Dr. Pennington the physician, whom 
I saw on Friday, who examined the body, that it was accidental. 
The brew-house of the Parsons family has been 40,000^. detriment 
to Sir John’s estate; and I am told that Lady or Mr.s. Parsons was 
in debt when Sir John married the daughter. 

“ I dined at Cambridge on Friday, and had the honour by com- 
pulsion of sitting next to the Duke of Rutland, who, though I voted 
against his brother. Lord Robert Manners, at the late election, was 
most gracious and civil to me; has promised me a heap of old 
evidences of his family, and of Beauvoir Priory, and invited me to 
Beauvoir Castle. I told his Grace that he honoured me greatly, 
but that I was sure never to be able to go out of this county. He 
said his brother has a great turn for antiquities, and what was more 
surprising, for the study of divinity. I told his Grace, that I- 
rejoiced at the first, but did not tell him that I was so at the 
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fccoiKl. Divinojj Ly profep=-inn liavo m puzzled and pcrjdcxcd our 
faitli, Omt it liru-- almost f|inld)ipd away to notliingj and wlicn young 
noMomcn undertake to write on the subject, their authority and 
new notions will not probably eontributc much to the fixture of it, 
according to my old orthodox plan." 

]Mr. Cole maintained a correspondence ■with several 
of Ins literary contemporaries, particularly with 
Cicort^e Stecivens, Dr. Farmer, Jacob Biyant, Dr. 
Bennett J^isho]> of Cloyne, Bicliard Gough, and 
dolm Nicliolls. Some of his letters arc preserved 
in tlio tirst volume of Nichoirs Litcraiy Anecdotes. 
He assisted Jiis iViends in their litcraiy labours, and 
was always ready to give any one who required it 
the advantage of his multifarious reading. He 
contributed the account of P}dhagoras’s School at 
Cambridge to Grose’s Antiquities — the Lives of the 
Bishops and Deans, and the dcsciiption of Ely Ca- 
thedral, to Bontham’s History of Ely — a list of the 
Chancellors ol* Ely to Dr. Ducarel, and valuable sug- 
gestions to his Tour in Normandy — anecdotes, re- 
marlvs, and descriptions of monuments to different 
works of Mr. Gouo-h — various communications to the 

O 

Gentleman’s Magazine ; and biographical notices to 
Nicholl’s. Select Collection of Miscellaneous Poems, 
and to his “Anecdotes of Hogarth.” His chief 
labours, however, consisted in transcribing scarce 
manuscripts, of which he ultimately possessed an 
extensive collection. Walpole in 1781 said of them, 

— “ They are great treasures, and contain something 
or other that must suit most tastes : not to mention 
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your amazing indiistryj neatness, legibility, with 
notes, arms, &c. I know no suck repositories.’^"'' It 
is true that the student who chooses to search with 
the requisite diligence may find something or 
other” to suit his taste : it is equally true that he 
•will find a vast mass not hkely to suit him at all. 
Mr. Cole possessed wonderful industry, but was ter- 
ribly deficient in discrimination. 

His letters to Horace Walpole indicate the plod- 
ding character of the man : but many passages have 
been omitted that would, had they been retained, have 
shown hun in a less favoinable light. For he had an 
extraordinary facihty sometimes for miting a great 
deal about nothing, and managed to fill iq? several 
sheets of paper, when it was painfidly evident he had 
nothing to say. He was a great sufierer from the 
gout, but the disease would have been terrible indeed 
that had prevented the unthing occupation of his pen.' 
On he proceeded year after year adding to his tran- 
scripts, and multiplying annotations, till the montli of 
December, 1782 , when his labours ceased for ever. 

Mr. Essex, -writing to his friend Mr. Gough, 
December 18 , 1782 , says, 

“It is with much concern I now write to acquaint you that our 
old friend Mr. Cole is no more. He was confined to his bed for the 
first time, last Thursday se’nnight. On Tuesday, the 10th, he sent 
for me and Mr. Lomhe, the attorney, having, as he said, no time to 
lose, and gave directions about his will, which he had written him- 
self ; but desired him to put it into proper form, with some few 
alterations. His manuscripts, consisting of about 1 00 volumes, he 


* “Walpole Letters.” Vol. vi. p. 110. 
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Im-s given to tlio British Musoinn; likewise a collection of loose 
letters aiul papers of antiquities, which he has directed to be sorted 
and coarsely hound, and deposited with the manuscripts in a largo 
strong lio.v, not to ho opened until twenty years after his death : he 
likewise desires that uo ])erson, except his executors, may he ad- 
mitted into liis study until all his letters and loose papers arc sorted 
and locked ii]) witli tlio manuscripts. All his printed books are to 
be sold with llio house and furniture, painted glass, &c., &c., and 
has appointed mo and his old servant Tom, executors, with Mr. 
Lomhc us overseer of his will. He died on Blonday the 1 6th iust., 
about half after five in the afternoon, perfectly resigned, and sensible 
to the last moment, without a sigh or groan. He took a veiy affec- 
tionate leave of me, for the last time, about three liours before he 
died. He was in Ids 6SII1 year. He desired to bo buried under 
the old wooden belfry in St. Clement’s parish, Cambridge, in a vault; 
and after the death of his sister Jane, a tower to be built over it by 
way of monument. He has likewise left 10k for a black marble 
stone, to be laid in St. John’s College Cliapcl, over the idaco where 
j\Ir. Baker was buried.”-' 

Mr. Cole took the trouble of di’a-\^ung uii his own 
epitaph, whence we learn that he resided in the Uni- 
ver.sity of Cambridge for 20 years, that he was in the 
commission of the Peace for the county, and was one 
of the justices for the borough of Cambridge, t 

His death was a great loss to his friend at Straw- 
berry Hill. Tbeir friendship had lasted from bo 3 >^- 
liood without the slightest interruption, and Walpole 
always expressed himself gratified nith the affection 
which Mr. Cole constantly evinced towards him. 

“ NichoH’s Illustrations of Literatiwe in ISth Centui-y. Vol. vi. 
p. 297. 

f ‘'Cole’s MSS. British Museum.” Vol. vii. p. 179. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

■\VALPOLE AS CONNOISSEUn AKD riXE GEXl'Li;>rAX. 

Walpole, in liis early da^’-s at Strawberry Hill, 
offered patronage to several indmduals likely to be 
of assistance to liim in the decoration of his gothic 
castle. One of these was a Swiss artist, whom hli*. 
Bentley secured at a fixed salary, and he was kept 
constantly at work, painting pictures, till he appears 
to have become a little impatient at the occupation. 
The cause of the quarrel between Mr. kliintz and his 
patron, according to the authority of the latter, in a 
letter dated November 17, 1759, was : — 

“A tolerable quantity of ingratitude on his side, both to me 
and Mr. Bentley. The story is rather too long for a letter ; the 
substance was most extreme impertinence to me, concluded by an 
abusive letter against !Mr. Bentley, who sent him from starung on 
seven pictures for a guinea, to one hundred pounds a-year, my house, 
table, and utmost countenance. In short I turned bis head, and 
was forced to turn him out of doors. You shall see'tlie documents 
as it is the fashion to call proof papers. Poets and painters imagine 
tlmj confer the honour M'hcn they are protected ; and they set down 
impertinence to the article of their own virtue, when you dare to 
begin to think that an ode or a picture is not a patteiA for all 
manner of insolence.”-'' 


“ Walpole Inciters, ’’ Vol. iv. p. 2. 
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The lord of Strcaw]3eny Hill grows gi’andiloqiient 
in describing the patronage lie confers on a clever 
artist; and evidently fancies that a paltiy hundred 
pounds a-ycar, for which poor Muntz gave at least 
doulile the value in pictiires'y turned his head, and 
made him insolent. The concluding sentence about 
poets and painters,” if it mean anything, only 
betrays the fli]ipant spirit with which the amateiu' 
virtuoso and man of letters regarded professional 
talent. It seems as if he had no real sympathy for 
genius, and could scarcely be brought to recognize it, 
unless the possessor had certain pretensions to the 
character of a fine gentleman. 

MHiether poets and painters imagine they con- 
fer any honour when they are protected, is not 
certain ; but, in most instances, we think they confer 
quite as much as they obtain. Who received the 
highest distinction in the intimacy, Francis I. or 
Titian, Leo X. or Raffaelle, might be the subject of 
argument; but there can surely he little question 
that Tasso’s protector was the only person honoined 
at the ducal court at which the poet resided ; and 
the one title by which Lord Southampton is remem- 
bered at the present day, is the truly enviable one of 
having been the patron of Shakspeare. 

^^The utmost countenance” of Walpole, on which 
he chooses to lay such stress, we are inclined to thinlc 
he very much overvalued. How much it added to 
the poor painter’s weeldy wages— a sum less than two 

At the Strawberry Hill sale they fetched about two guiueas 

each. 
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pounds, wliicli miglit be earned' by a sldlful and 
industrious mechanic — ^he does not condescend to 
state. We entertain some suspicion that Mlintz was 
ill-used, and left Strawberry Hill in disgust. Wal- 
pole, had he anything like a just sense of art, would 
not have ventured to speak of parting with an artist 
of recognized talent who had become dissatisfied 
"with his position, in the terms he could only vdth 
common decency have used when relating the dis- 
Diissal of a menial detected in some act of flagrant 
delinquency. All the tirade in which he indulges, 
about impertinence, insolence, and turning out of 
doors, is in very bad taste. His criticism on art 
could sometimes be in a taste equally bad. 

In a letter dated May 5, 1761, he wi’ites : — 

“llie true frantic OEstus resides at present ■vvitli Mr. Hogarth ; 
I went t’other morning to see a portrait he is painting of Mr. 
Fox. Hogarth told me he had promised if Mr. Fox would sit as 
he liked, to make as good a picture as Vandylce or Rubens could, 
I was silent — ‘Why, now,’ said he : ‘you think this very vain, hut 
why should not one speak truth ?’ This truth was uttered in the 

face of his own Sigismunda, which is exactly a maudlin w , 

tearing off the ti-inkets that her keeper had given her, to fling at 
his head. She has her father’s picture in a bracelet on her arm, 
and her fingers are bloody with the heart, as if she had just bought 
a sheep’s pluck in St. James’ market.” 

TMs is not only disgusting, it is false; the fingers 
are not bloody. He proceeds : — 

“ As I was going, Hogarth put on a very grave face, and said, 
‘ Mr. Walpole, I want to speak to you.’ I sat down and said I 
was ready to receive his commands. For shortness, I vdll mark 
this wonderful dialogue by initial letters. H. — I am told you ai-e 
going to entertain the town with something in our way. W. — Not 
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very soon, Mr. Hogarth. H. — 1 wish you would let me have it to 
correct; I should be very sorry to have you expose yourself to 
censure : we painters must know more of these things than other 
people. W. — ^Do you think nobody understands painting but 

painters ? H.' Oh ! so far from it, there’s Reynolds, who certainly 
has genius ; why, but t’other day he offered a hundred pounds for 
a picture, that I would not hang in my cellar ; and, indeed, to say 
truth, I have generally found that persons who had studied painting 
least were the best judges of it ; but what I wished to say to you 
was about Sir James ThomhiU (you know he married Sir James’s 
daughter), I would not have you say anythiag against him. There 
was a book published some time ago abusing him, and it gave great 
offence. He was the first that attempted history in England, and 
I assure you, some Germans have said that he was a very great 
painter. W. — My work will go no lower than the year one 
thousand seven hundred ; and I really have not considered whether 
Sir J. Thornhill will come within my plan or not — if he does, I fear 
you and I shall not agree upon his merits. H. — I wish you would 
let me correct it; besides I am writing something of the same kind 
myself: I should be sorry we should clash. W.— I believe it is 
not much known what my work is, very few persons have seen it. 
H. — ^Why it is a critical history of painting, is not it ? W. — No, it 
is an antiquarian history of it in England; I bought Mr. Vertue’s 
MSS., and I believe the work will not give much offence : besides, 
if it does I cannot help it. When I publish anything, I give it to 
the world to think of it as they please.*^' H. — Oh ! if it is an anti- 
quarian work, we shall not clash ; mine is a critical work. I don’t 
know whether I shall ever publish it. It is rather an apology for 
painters. I think it is owing to the good sense of the English 
that they have not painted better. W. — ^My dear Jlr. Hogarth, I 
must take my leave of you, you now grow too wild. 

“ And I left him. If I had stayed, there remained nothing but 
for him to bite mo. I give you my honour this conversation is 
literal ; and perhaps as long as you have know Englishmen and 
painters, you never met with anything so distracted. I had consc- 

* But when the world exercised this privilege, he was offended. 
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rrnlcd a line to hi*; fxeniaf; (I monn. for wit) in my profuro ; 3 .‘■hall 
not «-i'a*c it. hnt I liojir imhody will n*.!; me if he is not mud."-' 

j’rolmltly .IIoi[j;ar()i, wlio, -wiili all Jiih -was n 

into ontcrtainofl a reasonable distnist of AVal- 

])t(]e*s adisiic kiunvledq'c; and bocan.'sc lie evinced ilii.‘^, 
the latter felt qnite .satisfied he had lost Ids senses. 

d'ho followiiyt^ }»i('co of criticism on two celebrated 
contemporary artists, pvos tlie reader no very liigh 
ojiinion of the ('onnoisseiir. 


“ I have* di‘;rov('rod .another very n^rccubln writrr nmong your 
ronntrvmm.’' Im wri!**.*; io .Sir D.ivJd D.ilry}n]dt‘, “ .and in :i profe^- 
*ion A\horf' I did not lonh for an author. It i.s Mr. Kutu'.uy ihc 
puintor, who'.p piorr*':, holn;; anonymous, havr* been overlooked. lie 
ha*; n grout deni of genuine wit, and a very* ju'-t manner of ri’ri‘'OJjing, 
In hi*; own w.ulk he has great merit. lie .and Mr. Ileynolds arc our 
favorito pninter*;. and two of the very he*-! we ever had. Indeed, 
the numhrr of good hn*- hecn ven.' ^mal!, rnn'-iderin'g the nmnhen- 
tluro are. A vt ry f< w year.*; ago there were computed two thotKand 
jior'mit paintiT-' in Loudon ; I do not exa’.‘ger;ite the computation, hut 
dinuni'-h it, though I think it jmivt have been exairgemted, [It 
v.aH gnallv t xag^eratcd.l Mr. KevnohK and Mr. lt.a!n*-av c-sn 
‘farce hi* ria.d*-; their manner.*; are fo dificriut. 'i'ht; fonsur i" 
h'dd. and ha*, .a kind of t( mpc'-tuou*. colouring, vet with diimitv and 
p-.re; ihr latt/’r all d'die.aey. Atr. Ih ynold-. .uirrr/'-lK ai 

— Mr, Lain'-ny i* f.>r:nrd to pnint then:." f 

Surely AValpoh* emdd newr htiVf seen any uf Sir 

.Ifidmn'.'; femah* ] iortra.it*;. HfAv many sefua-. has ho 

paintaaP v„>nincn Were- never paintcal bt foia*! ‘When.* 

they hfiVf' been tala-n j»ro]if r enn* fjf, tin y rein.ain .a- 

fn-'h ;’.rid bi-auiiful a*; Iht-v v.'eia* fin* tii>t da.v thev 

• - * 

hi; tic* < a.ei 1, VoaiMity lia*; foinpht'lv la-vi 

Vs a,ip'd.< ’v ( <if Pfj,-. p-iijjj.-j- 'J'n jPiii,.,).v 


o-r-> fi 


Wr‘; 

\V,]b 


i ^ :■* '* 

I.-* !t< ;■* 


V..: 5>, 
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reinalc ])or{..mils tlic }ni]>lic is indiftcront ; but wlieir a 
sale iuIccH ])]acc of Sir Josluia s gems of portraiture, 
the i^icturc realizes an almost incredible sum, and is 
knocked down to tlic sjjirited bidder amid a stonn of 
a]>plause from an enthusiastic audience. 

Walpole’s discovery of the portrait of Count 
Orammont, in J^iris, he announces to his friend 
Lady Hervey: — 

“ oh, inadniii, madam, madam, wlmt do you think I have found 
since I MTote jnv letU'r this morning: I am out of my ^nts! never ‘ 
was anything like my hu'k ! it never forsakes me ! I have found 
Coiuit Gnunmont’s picture ! I believe I sliall sec company upon it— 
certainly keep tlic day holy. I went to the Grand Augustins to see 
the pictures of the reception of the Knights of the IIol}* Ghost ; they 
carried me into a chamber full of llicir ])ortraits. I was looking 
for Kassompierre ; my laquais dc ioua^r opened a door, and said 
* Here arc more.’ One of the fn-st that struck me was Philibert 
Comte dc Grammont. It is old, not at all handsome, hut has a great 
deal of finesse in the countenance. I shall think of nothing now 
but having it copied.” 

This hero was a hue gentleman after Ms ovm 
lieart, and also an author of a lively book of scan- 
dalous memoirs ; a combination of merits to which 
Walpole could not refuse his enthusiasm. But of 
tliis scandalous book, tMs mirror of a boasting, un- 
scrupulous courtier, half black-leg, half profligate, 
the Count must share the reputation vdth his brother- 
in-law, Count Anthony’’ Hamilton, who was, in point 
of fact, the real author of the book, though Grammont 
deserves the credit of having invented the discredit- 
able narratives of which it is composed. It is curious 
to mark how much Walpole’s sympatMes were with 
“ Walpole Letters.” Vol. v. p. 108- 
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men of tliis type, and mtli women of a t 3 qie no better 
— tbe gail^^-dressed, ill-principled, well-formed, super- 
ficially cliarming butterflies that sported m tbe sun- 
shine of roj’^al favour. 

Walpole was often as much dissatisfied with en- 
gravers as with painters. He could not get them to 
think vdth him, on the best method of advancing 
themselves and then’ art. Of this he complains, in 
the following extract fi’om a letter dated February 23, 
1764:— 

“ Our artists get so mucli money by hasty, slovenly perform- 
ances, that they will undertake nothing that requires labour and 
time. I have never been able to persuade any one of them to 
engi-ave the Beauties at Windsor.--' which are daily perishing fox- 
want of fii-es in that place. Most of them entered into a plan I had 
xmdertaken, of an edition of Grammont with portraits.! I had 
three executed ; but after the first, which was well done, the others 
were so wretchedly performed, though even the best was much too 
dear, that I was forced to drop the design. Walker, who has done 
much tbe best heads in my now volumes, told me, when I pressed 
him to consider his reputation, that he had got fame enough. 
'V\Tiat hopes. Sir, can one entertain, after so shameful an answer.” |' 

Sm'cly the man was the best judge of the suflS.- 
ciency of his own fame. If any one had told Walpole 
to attempt some great work to which he was not 
disposed, and consider his reputation. Walker’s answer 
would have been the one he would have adoj)ted, and 
it would have been extremely difficult to prove to 
him that there was anything “ shameful ” in it. 

He could write in a very different vein when he 

Since done, and the work edited bj’^ Mrs. Jameson, in 2 vols. 

4to. 

t Since done. 

X “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. iv. p. 379. 
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inonsj)i'ct<,l n niusconi, (o l)o cur;ilor and exhibitor of 
wliicl), ]>r()iiiised (Ik; owner .-nojdo cmj)]o 3 oncnt; and 
^\lle^ be bad visitors of eonsefjnoncc to introduce to 
ils nnnierous cadivielions, be w.as in bis :^]or\L 


W aljtolt! was ambitious of rormin_(:( a coilcction of 

pieturos, and jiurclia^'ed works of ;irt wilb that object. 

l!is ambition sei'inud to be to make In’.s modorn 

struetuia; rrstanblo as nearly as ]iossibIc tlie few 

(Jotliie rastles then inba])ifed in Eni^band, witb the 

ariistie trea^un's eol!<!eted witbin iliosc walls by 

sueet<edin^• i^oanavitions. ’\Witino- under tbe date 

o{ June 1 Itb, 1 “o'b be savs : — 

' ^ « 


“ f canruit leave my werkmon. osjii'cially as ■\vc liavc a painter 
who jiaints the jiajuT an th«’ staiiTa'-e nmU'r Mr. Bentley ‘.s cli- 
reetion. 'J'iii' armoury l)e>praks llie aneiimt chivalry of the lords 
of tlu' ca'-tle; and I liave lilh d Mr. Ik'ntley’.s Gothic lanthoni with 
jiainted ela.'--;. which ca'^ts the most venerable "loom on the stains 
tliut ever wa^; seen since the days of Abelard, The lanthorn itself 
in wliich I have stuck a coat of the Veres, is supposed to have come 
from Castle licnningham. Lord and Lady ^’crc were here t'other 
day, and called cousins with it, and would very readily have invited 
it to ll.an worth ; but her I’ortiigiicse blood has so hlarhrnal the 
true stream, that I could not bring myself to offer so fair a gift to 
their cbajjcl."-'' 

The Gothic Inntborii was a. favourite bobby of 
the time ; it was intended to throw “ a dim religious 
lioiit” on tbe sombre ornaments of tbe great ball and 
staircase^ and the larger was this specimen of grandeur, 
tbe greater was considered the consequence of the 
lord of the building. Tbe gallery was also a 
feature in all old mansions, and was destined to be 
equally a feature at Strawberiy Hill. Its lord bad 


“ AVnlpole Letters," Vol. iii- p. 2. 
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many friends to assist liim in forming a suitable 
collection, and lie wanted neither enterprise nor 
taste. 

It is impossible to give here any detailed account 
of the works he succeeded in getting together; veiy 
few were as valuable as he considered them, and 
there was a considerable difference in the price at 
which they were purchased, and the price at which 
they were idtimately sold. The picture of the mar- 
riage of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York, repre- 
senting two other persons, supjiosed to be St. Thomas 
and the Bishop of Mola, the Pope’s nmicio, by whom 
the nuptial benediction was pronounced, was obtained 
at the cost of two hundred pounds by Lady Pomfret, 
to whom the Earl of Orford offered five hundred 
pounds for it. At the Pomfiret sale it was sold to 
Horace Walpole for eighty-four guineas. 

The portrait by Vasari of the Grand Duchess 
Bianca Ca2iello, Walpole saw at the palace of the 
Marchese Vitelh, at Florence, and admked it so 
much, that on a sale of the Vitelh property. Sir 
Horace Mann purchased it for him, and sent it to 
England. The lady was the daughter of a noble 
Venetian. She had been seduced and carried off 
from her father’s house by a young Florentine of 
low origin, named Peter Bonaventuri. They came 
to Florence, where she became the mistress of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, Francis of Medicis. He 
was very anxious to have a child by her; upon which 
she pretended to be brought to bed of a son, who 
had in reality been bought of persons of low origin. 
He was called Don Anthony of Medicis. In order 
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to prevent the Grand Duke from discovering her 
fraud, Bianca caused several of the persons who had 
liad a part in tlic deception to be assassinated. At 
lengtli the wife of Francis, tlic Archduchess Joan of 
Austria, died in cliild-bcd, and Bianca intrigued so 
successfully, that slic persuaded her lover to many 
licr. Hci- maiTiagc v'ith tlie Grand Duke took place 
on the 12th of October, 1570, and was so sumptuous 
that it cost one innidred thousand Florentine ducats. 
Her tyranny and rajiacity soon made her universally 
hated. She is supposed, as well as her husband, to 
have died of poison, administered to them through 
the means of liis bi’other, the Cardinal Ferdinand of 
Mcdicis, wlio succeeded him as Grand Duke. 

Of tins picture lie viites, January 28, 1754, to 
Sir Horace Mann : — 

“ Her Serene Highness the Givat Duchess Bianca Capello is 
arrived safe at a palace lately taken for her in j:Vi-lington-sti’eet. She 
has been much visited by the quality and gentry, and pleases uni- 
versally by the gx’accs other person, and comeliness of her deportment. 
The head is painted equal to Titian ; and though done, I suppose, 
after the clock had struck five and thii-ty, yet she retains a great 
share of beauty, I have bespoken a frame for her, •with the grand 
ducal coronet at top, her story on a label at the bottom, which Gray 
is to compose in Latin, as short and expressive as Tacitus (one is 
lucky when one can bespeak and have executed such an inscription); 
the Medici arms on one side, and the Capello’s on the other.”*' 

Walpole obtained an interesting portrait of the 
poet Cowley, painted by Sir Peter Lely, a Ninon de 
L’Enclos, the Duke of Suffolk, and Mary Queen of 
France ;f several paintings from the Houghton Gal- 

* “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. iii. p. 33.” It sold for sixteen 
guineas. 

f “ Sold to the Duke of Bedford for 535/. 10s. 
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lery — ^tlie man and woman seated in a garden, by 
Watteau, was about tbe best of them, but in general, 
though bearing veiy high names, they were far from 
bearing a corresponding character. Walpole, how- 
ever, succeeded in obtaining several miniatures which 
were as fine as anjdhing of the kind that had ever 
been painted — ^those of the Digby faniil}’-, by Oliver, 
and those of members of the Stuart family b}^ Petitot, 
are unrivalled. Some of his antiquarian pictures were 
particularly cmious, and excited general attention. 

Walpole never failed to attend all remarkable 
auctions : of one that attracted considerable attention 
at tbe time, he says : — 

“ March 27, 1755. I have passed five entire days lately at Dr. 
I\Iead’s sale, where, however, I bought very little : as extravagantly 
as he paid for everything, his name has even resold them with inter- 
est. Lord Rockingham gave two hundred and thirty guineas for 
the Antinous — the deai-est bust that, I believe, was ever sold ; yet 
the nose and chin were repaired, and very ill. Lord Exeter bought 
the Homer for one hundred and thirty.”'-' 

This Doctor Mead fiourished as a fashionable phy- 
sician about the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, and was an extensive collector before exten- 
tensive collecting became a mania. His things 
fetched good prices, and many of them were valuable. 
At other sales, Walpole laid out more largely. At 
Lady Betty Germaine’s, he purchased among other 
articles of virtii, three chased silver centre vases, and 
a pair of large silver beakers, f At Lady Vere’s, he 
obtained a pair of massive silver chased candelabras. | 

* “Walpole Letters.” Vol. iii. p. 108. 

f They were sold at the Strawberry Hill sale to Sir William 
Middleton, for 755Z. 7s. 

t Sold to EarlCadogan for 124Z, 8s. 6f/. 
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But tlie mere enumeration of his acquisitions in this 
way would fill many pages 

The mania of picture hanging was in fiill opera- 
tion at this time^ and though no one experienced its 
symptoms more thoroughly than the Lord of Straw- 
berry Hill; it seems from a passage in one of his 
letters of the date of Feb. 10, 1758, that he was fully 
alive to their extravagance in his contemporaries : — 

“ You would have been amazed had you been here at Sir Luke 
Schaub's auction of pictures. He had picked up some good old 
copies cheap when he was in Spain, during the contentions between 
the Houses of Austria and Bourbon, and when many Grandees being 
confiscated, the rest piqued themselves on not profitting of their 
spoils. With these Sir Luke had some fine small ones, and a 
parcel of Flemish, good in their way. The late Prince ofiered him 
twelve thousand pounds for the whole, leaving him the enjoyment 
for his life. As he knew the twelve thousand pounds would not be 
forthcoming, he artfully excused himself by saying, he loved pictoes 
so well that he loiew he should fling away the money. Indeed, 
could he have touched it, it had been well : the collection was indu- 
bitably not worth four thousand pounds. It has sold for near eight 
(7784^. 5s.). A copy of the King of France’s Eaphael went for 
seven hundred pounds ; a Sigismunda, called by Correggio, but cer- 
tainly by Fm-oni, his scholar, was bought in at upwards of fom’ 
hundred pounds : in short, there is Sir John Lowther, Mr. Spencer, 
Sir Bichard Grosvenor, — ^boys with twenty and thirty thousand 
a-year; and the Duchess of Portland, Lord Ashburnham, Lord 
Egremont, and others, with near as much, who care not what they 
give. I want to paint my coat, and sell it ofi" my back : there never 
was such a season. I am mad to have the Houghton pictures sold 
now ; what injury to the creditors to have them postponed till half of 
these vast estates are spent, and the other half grown ten years 
older. 

Notwithstanding this pictorial emulation; Walpole 


“Walpole Letters." Vol. iii. p. 314. 
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so contrived to cover his walls that he greatly added 
to the attractions of his Gothic castle. 

"While acting the part of Squire o’ Dames to his 
guests, to which he was rather partial, Walpole met 
with an adventure that partook of the sublime and 
the ridiculous : — 

June 6th, 1756. — “My Lady Ailesbuiy, Mr. Conway, and Miss 
Eich, passed two days last week at Strawberry Hill. We were 
returning from Mrs. Clive’s through the long field, and had got over 
the high style that comes into the road ; that is, three of us. It 
had rained and the style was wet. I could not let Miss Eich strad- 
dle across so damp a palfi-ey, hut took her in my arms to lift her 
over. At that instant I saw a coach and six come thundering down 
the hill from my house ; and hurrying to set do-wn my charge, and 
stepping backwards, I missed the first step, came doum headlong 
with the nymph in my arms ; but turning quite round as we rushed 
to the ground, the first thing that touched the earth was Miss Eich’s 
head. ^ The coach came on and never stopped. The ap- 

prehension that it would imn over my Chloe made me lie where I 
was, holding out my arm to keep ofi* the horses, which narrowly 
missed trampling us to death. The ladies, who were Lady Holder- 
ness. Miss Pelham, and yom' sister. Lady Mary Coke, stared with 
astonishment at the theatre which they thought I had chosen to 
celebrate our loves ; the footmen laughed, and you may imagine the 
astonishment of hlr. Conway and Lady Ailesbury, who did not see 
the fall, but turned and saw om' attitude. It was these spectators 
that amazed Miss Pelham, who described the adventm’e to Mr. Pitt, 
and said, “ What was most amazing, there were Mr. Conway and 
Lady Ailesbury looking on.”"' 

"Walpole had other things to do besides makhig 
summersaults with young ladies, and giving an 
account of them. He also makes us acquainted with 
his political sentiments, which seems to have been at 
this time ultra-liberal. 

“ Walpole Letters.’’ Vol. iii. p. 220. 
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"Writing under the date of October^ 1756, he 
says : — 

“ You bid me give you some account of myself; I can in a very 
few words. I am quite alone : in the morning I view a new pond I 
am making for gold fish, and stick in a few shrubs of trees where- 
ever I can find a space, which is very rare : in the evening I scribble 
a little ; all this mixed with reading — that is, I can’t say I read 
much, but I pick up a good deal of reading. The only thing I have 
done that can compose a paragraph, and which I think you are 
Whig enough to forgive me, is that on each side of my bed I have 
hung up Magna Charta and the warrant for ICing Charles’ execu- 
cution, on which I have written Major Charta, as I believe without 
the latter the former by this time would be of very little im- 
portance.”"' 

Without undervaluing that major Charta of which 
the aristocratic lord of Strawberiy hill thought so 
highly ; one may be disposed to call in question the 
genuineness of that republicanism which he sometimes 
affected. Though he occasionally took a great deal 
of pains to make people beheve that he was as simple 
as a hermit in his tastes, and as sober as a Quaker in 
his ideas, he was in heart and mind as thorough a 
worshipper of artificial distinctions as if he had lived 
all his life studying the accomplishments of a Page of 
the back stairs. 

In the month of September 1757, Walpole’s 
eyes became so painful in consequence of over- 
working them at night, as to excite serious appre- 
hensions for his sight. He attributes the mis- 

chief to ^‘’a cold caught in the hot weather by 
giving myself Florentine airs, by lying with my 
windows open, and by lying on the giuund TOthout 
my waistcoat bravadoes against the climate he was 
■s? t» u''alpoIe Letters.” Vol. in. p. 242. 
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ratlier too fond of attempting for a person of liis 
delicate constitution. A simple remedy* recom- 
mended to liim by bis friend, Mr. Chute, rebeved him 
so much that he was able to resume his hterary 
labours, but the evil recurred again very shortly, for 
in the next month he complains to Sir Horace Mann 
that his eyes are of very little use to liim. 

Walpole occasionally gave himself other airs that 
were not “ Florentine,” and loved nothing better than 
playing off a few freaks to display his independent 
habits and freedom frrom ceremony, for the asto- 
nishment of the simple and the wonder of the incre- 
dulous. In the following passage from one of his 
letters, he ha-s recorded an instance of this : — 

“ You cannot imagine,” lie WTites, “ how astonished a Mr. 
Seward, a leanied clergj’^man, was, who came to Bagley while I 
was there (Aug. 20, 1758). Strolling about the house, he saw me 
first sitting on the pavement of the lumber room with Louis, all 
over cobwebs and dirt and mortar ; then found me in his own room 
on a ladder, writing on a picture ; and half-an-hour afterwards lying 
on the grass in the coiu-t with the dogs and the children, in my 
slippers and without my hat. He had had some doubt whether I 
was the painter or the factotum of the family ; but you would have 
died at his surprise when he saw me walk into dinner dressed and 
sit by Lady Hertford. Lord Lyttelton nms there, and the conver- 
sation turned on literature ; finding me not quite ignorant added to 
the parson’s wonder ; but he could not contain himself any longer 
when, after dinner, he saw me go to romps and jumping with the 
two boys ; he broke out to my Lady Hertford, and begged to know 
who and what sort of a man I really ivas, for he had never met with 
anything of the kind.”+ 


An application of equal parts of white spirits of lavender and 
Hungary -water ; but this was soon abandoned for one pait rum and 
three parts elder flower water. 

-j- “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. iii. p. 383. 
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Horace, liowcvcr, could not afford time to astonish 
parsons too frequently. He had always plenty of 
occupations, and though Strawberry Hill had long 
been completed, it was not so complete but what it 
aflbrded its ingenious owner ample space for improve- 
ment. 

AYriting on, ho sa^LS ; — 

“ I nin again got into the hands of builders, though this time 
to a very small extent — only tlie addition of a little cloister and bed- 
chamber. A day may come that will produce a gallciy, a round 
tower, a large cloister and a cabinet, in the manner of a little 
chapel ; but I am too poor for these ambitious designs yet, and I 
liave so many ways of dispersing my money, that I don't know when 
I shall be richer. However, I ainnso myself infinitely; besides ray 
printing house, which is constantly at work, besides such a treasure 
of taste and drawing as my friend Jlr. Bentley, I have a painter in 
the house, who is an engraver too, a mechanic, an eveiything."‘ He 
was a Swiss engineer in the Frcnchsernco ; but his regiment being 
broken at the peace, Mr. Bentley found him in the Isle of Jersey, and 
fixed him with me. He has an astonishing genius for landscape, 
and. added to that, all the industry and patience of a German. We 
arc just now practising, and have succeeded sui-prisingly, in a new 
method of painting discovered at Paris by Count Caylus, and 
intended to be the encaustic of the ancients. Jly Swiss has painted, 

I am writing the account, and my press is to notify our improve- 
ments. In short, to finish all the n-orks I have in hand, and all the 
schemes I have in my head, I cannot afford to Kve less than fifty 
years morc.”f 

He bad already entertained many visitors of dis- 
tinction, among others be records a breakfast given 
to tbe Bedford Court, May 4, 1755; but scarcely a 
montb passed by without some important arrival, 
scarcely a week without some Hvely festival. 

*'■ Mr. Miinte. 

t “ Walpole Letters.’’ Vol. iii. p. 389. 
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“Ktrnwlurrv I Hi) i*- pown a jK-rfoct rajjlio*-," lie writr-- at the 
enintiicncf tiu'.it cif .hme, 17 A 0 ; "it i;* the huid of On 

Wi'di'.cMlnv the I)iu*)ie‘'‘-ra of Ilniniitoii aiul lUeliiiiuiui. ajul Lridy 
,Aile«l)ttiy dined llure; the I’.vn latter stayed all iiii^ht. There 
never va*' so Jtn tty n si;^ht a*: to se{> them all three sittint; in 
the shell. A thousand year.*; hence, ivhen I he"in to grow old. if 
that can ever he. I shall talk of that event, tnid toll yoting people 
how jnueh hatuhojner the wonnui of my time were than they will 
he then.*'" 

'I’liis h1u‘] 1 Wits; one or]\rr. Wnljtole’.s favourite in- 
Vfiilions — for Strawbeirv IJill vns crauiiuecl with in- 
ventions and contrivaiuH's. Ti wa.*^ n sent in flic form 
ftf n IniLce hivnlvo of a .^jtocics not easily rccofriiizcclj 
winch Lfenerally elieifed .n vast tunonntof wonder and 
.admiral ion from his visitors. Other heanties he.sidcs 
{hf)S(.' just, niinied, were fond of resting their graceful 
figures uj)on it. Playing the host, to such vi.sifors 
w.as exfix-mely ngreoahlu to him ; it afi'orded him 
o}i|iiirfunilies for exhibiting that refined gallantry 
on which he ]trided himself. He took ('iire to con- 
vince eve-rybodv that in making him a man of letters 
and a cnmioi.'-^eur, natma^ had not spoilt a tine gen- 
tleman. At In'^t .Sirawherrv Hill hecame a favourite 
slmw- place ; it was a j>uhlic exhihitiou in.stvad of a 
]»rivatc one; still its ninster went on, adding, altering, 
i!npri>ving", <-nriching. till it-i splciuhsur higan to usto- 
ni>h hiin.^clf 
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oil fornis near him. There were Lord and Lady Daidmouth in the 
ardour of deyotion, and many city ladies. The Chapel is small and 
low, but neat, hung with gothic paper and tablets of benefactions. 
At the west end, were enclosed the sisterhood, above one hundred 
and thirty, all in greyish broivn stuffs, broad handkerchiefs, and flat 
straw hats, with a blue riband pulled right over their faces. As soon 
as we entered the chapel, the organ played, and the Magdalens 
sung a hymn in parts ; you cannot imagine how well. The chapel 
was dressed with orange and myrtle, and there wanted nothing but 
a little incense to drive away the devil — or to invite him. Prayers 
then began, psalms and a sermon ; the latter by a young clergyman, 
one Dodd, who contributed to the Popish idea one had imbibed, by 
haranguing entirely in the French style, and very eloquently and 
touchingly. He apostrophised the lost sheep, who sobbed and cried 
, from their souls ; so did my Lady Hertford and Fanny Pelham, till 
I believe the city dames took them both for Jane Shores. The con- 
fessor then turned to the audience, and addressed himself to his 
Royal Highness, whom he called most illustrious Prince, beseeching 
his protection. In short it was a very pleasant performance, and I 
got f/ie most illustrious to desire it might be printed. We had 
another hjunn, and then were conducted to the parloir, where the 
governors kissed the Prince’s hand, and then the Lady Abbess or 
mati'on, brought us tea. From thence we Avent to the refectory, 
where all the nuns, without their hats, w^ere ranged at long tables, 
ready for supper. A few were handsome, many Avho seemed to have 
no title to their professions, and two or three of twelve years old ; 
but all recovered and looking healthy. I waas struck and pleased 
with the modesty of two of them, who SAVOoned aAA-ay Avith the con- 
fusion of being stared at. We were then shown theii- Avork, Avhich 
is making linen, and bead work ; they earn ten pounds a AA'cek.”'” 

Walpole goes on to make some profane allusions 
■wMcb. are better omitted. The Magdalen, then a new 
institution, was established for the refomiation of 
females, of wdiose frailty, unfortunately, there could be 
no doubt. It still exists ; one of those well meaning 
attempts at the improvement of our social morals, 

“ W;dj)()lc's Lottcv.s.’' Vol. iv. j). 20. 
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which begin at the wong end, shutting the stable- 
door after the steed has been abstracted. If a tithe 
of the philanthropy which is so lavishly bestowed on 
vice, were given to virtue, when virtue most neea., 
assistance, such anomalous establishments would be 
unnecessary.. 

The manor of Whichnovre, near Lichfield, was 
granted by the Earls of Lancaster, lords of the 
manor of Tutbury, in the tenth year of the reign of 
Edward III., to Sir Philip de Somerville, upon two 
trifling fees — saddled, however, with the condition 
of his having ^'ari'ayed, all times of the year but 
Lent, one bacon flyke, hanging in his hall at Which- 
novre, to be given to every man or woman who 
demanded it a year and a day after marriage, upon 
their swearing they would not have changed for 
none other, fairer nor fouler, richer nor poorer, 
nor for no other descended of great lineage, 
sleeping nor waldng, at no time.” Mr. Walpole was 
on a visit to the proprietor, Mr. Ofilej’’, towards the 
latter end of August, 1760, and thence thus addresses 
his cousin’s wife, the Countess of Ailesbury — 

“ Well, Madam, if I had known whither I was coming, I would 
not have come alone ! Mr. Conway and your Ladyship should have 
come too. Do you know this is the individual manor house where 
married ladies may have a flitch of bacon upon the easiest terms in 
the world. I should expect that the owners would be ruined in 
satisfying the conditions of the obligation, and that the park 
would be stocked with hogs instead of deer. On the contrary, it is 
thirty years since the flitch was claimed, and Mr. Offley was never 
so near losing one as when you and Mr. Conway were at Ragley. 
He so little expects the flitch was claimed, that the flitch is only 
hung in efflgy over the hall chimney, carved in wood Are you 
not ashamed, Madam, never to have put in your claim ? It is above 
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a year and a day tliat you Imvc been niarricd, and I never onec 
beard either of yon mention a journey to AVhichnovrc. If you 
quarrelled at loo, ovcit ni,t,dit, you coidd not quit your pretensions 
with more iJidinerencc. I had a great mind to take my oath, as 
one of your -vvitnesses, that neither of you Mould, if you M-erc at 
liberty, prefer anybody else, iir fairer nr fnulcr, and I could easily 
get tM-enty persons to sM-car the same. I'hereforc, unless you M-ill 
let the M'orld be convinced that all yotir apparent harmony is coun- 
terfeit, you must set out immediately for Mr. Ofilcy’s, or at lca.<5t 
send me a letter of attorney, to claim the flitch in your names, and 
I M-ill send it up by the coach, to be left at the Blue Boar, or 
M-hcrever you M’ill have it delivered. But you had better come in 
person ; you M-ill see one of the prettiest spots in the M'orld ; it is a 
little Paradise, and the more like the antique one, as, by all I have 
said, the married cou])lc seems to be driven out of it. The house 
is very indifierent ; behind is a pretty ])ark ; the situation, a 
broM- of a hill commanding SM-ect meadows, through M’hich the 
'J’rcnt serpentizes in numberless M-indings and branches. The 
spires of the Cathedral of Lichfield are in front, at a distaiice, M-itli 
variety of other steeples, scats, and fanns, and the horizon bounded 
by rich hills, covered M-ith blue M-oods. If you love a prospect, or 
bacon, you M-ill certainly come hither.’’ 

Wli ether Lady Ailesbuiy was indifferent both 
to the pro.specfc and the bacon we are not informed ; 
but the flitch was not claimed by her. She may be 
classed witli those excellent tnves, who are content 
to love their husbands, wdthout requiring such an addi- 
tional relish to their domestic meal. Possibly the 
neglect of the WHiichnovre testimonial may exhibit 
the influence of a pagan superstition: the felicity of 
such women as Lady Ailesbuiy is not likely to be 
increased by fragments of an animal, against whom 
Love must have entertained an implacable aversion 
since his mother mourned the slaughter of Adonis. 


“Walpole Letters.” Yol. iv. p. 80. 
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Walpole’s labours and amusements were sometimes 
interrupted by very painful attacks of tbe gout. He 
however appears to have borne his visitations of this 
t]:}dng disorder vdth a great deal of good humour. 
Writing to the Earl of Strafford in August, he says ; 

“ You will laugh, but I am ready to cry, when I tell you that I 
have no notion when I shall be able to wait on you. Such a cala- 
mity ! My tower is not fallen down, nor Lady Fanny Shirley run 
away ■u'ith another printer ; nor has my Lady D *'• insisted 

on living with me as half-way to Weybridge. Something more 
disgraceful than aU these, and wofuUy mortifying for a young 
creature, who is at the same time in love with Lady Mary Coke, 
and following the Duchess of Grafton and loo all over the Icingdom. 
In short, my lord, I have got the gout — yes, the gout in earnest. I 
Avas seized on hlonday morning, suffered dismall}’^ all night, am noAV 
Avrappedin flannels like the picture of a hlorocco ambassador, and am 
earned to bed by two serA'ants. You see virtue and leanness are no 
preservatives.^'* 

After describmg this attack to bis friend, Mr. 
Montagu, he adds, — 

“ If either my father or mother had had it, I should not 
dislike it so much. I am herald enough to approve it, if descended 
genealogically; but it is an absolute upstart in me, and what 
is more provoking, I had trusted to my great abstinence for 
keeping me from it ; but thus it is, if I had had any gentlemanlike 
A’irtue, as patriotism, or loyalt)*, I might have got something by 
them ; I had nothing but that beggarly A'irtue, temperance, and she 
had not interest enough to keep me from a fit of the gout. Another 
pbgue is, that everybodj' that CA-er knew anybody that had it is so 
good as to come with advice, and direct me how to manage it : 
that is, how to contrive to have it for a great many years. I am 
A’erj- refractory ; I say to the gout, as great personages do to the 
executioner, ‘ Friend, do your AA'ork as quick as you can.’ They tell 
mo of Avine to keep it out of the stomach, but I Avill starve tem- 
perance itself ; I Avill be virtuous indeed — that is. I AA’ill stick to 


“ "Walpole Letters.”’ Yol. iv. p. TO 
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■\ irl\ic, lliongh I fnul it is not its own reward.”^’ He concludes with 
“My tower erects its battlements bravely; my ‘Anecdotes of 
Painting' tiirivc exceedingly; thanks to the gout, that has pinned 
me to my chair ; think of Ariel the sprite, in a slit shoe.” 

In the autuinii of the same year he was honoured 
Avitli a visit from two of the Royal Princes,, and the 
result seems to have given mutual satisfaction. 

“ Last Friday morning ” he writes, “ I was very tranquilly 
writing my ‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ I heard the bell at the gate 
ring : I called out, ns usual, ‘not at home:’ but HaiTy, who thought 
it would bo treason to tell a lie when he saw red liveries, owned I 
was, and came running up, — ‘ Sir, the Prince of Wales is at the 
door, and says he has come on purpose to make you a -snsit.’ There 
was I, in the utmost confusion, undressed, in my slippers, and "with 
jny hair about my cars ; there was no help visancm vafem aspiette - — 
and down I went to receive him. Him, was the Duke of York. 
Behold my breeding of the old Court : at the foot of the stairs I 
kneeled domi, and kissed his hand. I beg your uncle Algernon 
Sidney’s pardon, but I could not let the second Prince of the Blood 
kiss my hand first. He was, as he always is, extremely good 
humoured; and I, as I ani' not always, extremely respectful. He 
stayed two hours ; nobody ndth him but hlorrison. I showed him 
all my castle, the pictures of the Pretender’s sons, and that tjrpe of 
the Refonnation, Henrj’’ VIII — moulded into a weight to the clock 
he gave Anno Bolcjm. But observe my luck ; he would have the 
sanctum sanctorum in the library opened : about a month ago I 
removed the MSS. iiv another place. All this is very well ; but now 
for the consequences : what was I to do next ? I have not been in a 
Court these ten yeai's, consequently have never kissed hands in the 
next reign. Could I have let a Duke of York visit me, and never 
go to thank him? I know, if I was a great poet, I might be so 
brutaV and tell the world in rhyme that nideness is virtue ; or if I 
was a patriot, I might, after laughing at Kings and Princes for 
twenty years, catch at the first opening to favour, and beg a 
place.” 

* “ Walpole’s Letters.” Vol. iv. p. 79. A more detailed account 
of his sufferings will be found in his letter to his cousin Conwaj , 
of August 7, 1760. See vol. iv. p. 81. 
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From what follows^ it seems that the miter was 
induced from some civilities of Lady Yarmouth when 
he applied to her for a trifling favour, to present him- 
self at Court. His apparent embarrassment was 
alleviated if not removed by a message fr’om the 
Duke of York deshingthat “as the acquaintance had 
began mthout restraint it might continue vithout 
ceremony. ” The incident, however, he made the most 
of, dilating upon it in some of his letters in a maimer 
that shows, as we liave already intimated, that 
with all his professions of republicanism he was 
particular!}’^ gTatified with a courtier’s pleasures. It 
was arranged that he should be presented. Lady 
Yarmouth was agreeable, Lord Bute obliging, and 
eveiything promised to render hi^^ew career as 
pleasant to him as possible, |vvj>^ his courtier-lilj:e 
prospects were suddenly ej^i^ished by the death of 
George II. ^ 1 

In October 25, 1760, he mites : — 

“ I must tell you all I know of departed majesty. He went to 
bed well last night, rose at si.x this moi-ning as usual, looked, I 
suppose, if all his money was in his purse, and ealled for his 
chocolate. A little after scA'cn he Avent into the AA’ater-closct ; the 
German valel de ehamhrc heard a noise, listened, heard something 
like a groan, ran in and found the hero of Oudenarde and Dettingen 
on the floor, AAuth a gash on his right temple, by falling against the 
corner of a bureau. He tried to speak, could not, and expii-ed. 
Princess Emily was called, found him dead, and AATote' to tlie 
Prince.” 

In a letter to Sir Horace Maui-', Walpole 
enters into further details respecting the Eling’s last 
moments. 

“ On the discovery of his situation,” he Avrites “ Lady Yarmouth 
A\as called, and sent for Princess Amelia, but they only told the 
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The reader must now prepare for a change of 
scene, as well as of characters, for the pmpose of 
introducing at hill length that still veiy busy hut 
still very feeble statesman, the Dulie of Newcastle. 

‘•'April 2G, 1750. Tlic ball at Bedford House on Monday was 
ver}* numerous and magnificent. The two princes were there, deep 
at hazard; and the Dutch deputies, who are a proverb for their dul- 
ncss : they have brought with them a young Dutchman, who is the 
richest man of Amsterdam. I am amazed hlr. Yorke'"' has not 
married him. But the delightful part of the night was the appear- 
ance of the Duke of Newcastle, who is veerinir round a^min, as it is 
time to betray Jlr. Pitt. The Duchess [of Bedford] was at the upper 
end of the galler^^; and though some of the Pelham court were 
there too, yet thc}' showed so little cordiality to this revival of con- 
nection. that Newcastle had nobodv to attend him but Sir Edward 
Z^Iontagu, who kept pushing him all up the gallery. Prom thence 
he went into the hazard room, and wriggled and shufiled and lisped, 
and winked and spied, till he got behind the Duke of Gnmberland, 
the Duke of Bedford and Rigby: the first of whom did not deign to 
notice him ; but he must come to it. You would have died to see 
Newcastle’s pitiful a.nd distressed figure: nobody went near him. 
He tried to flatter people that were too busy to mind him : in short, 
he was quite disconcerted. His treachery used to be so sheathed 
in folly, that he was never out of countenance. But it is plain he 
grows old. To finish his confusion and anxiety, Greorge Selwyn, 
Brand, and I, went and stood near him, and in half whispers, that 
he might hear, said, ‘ Lord, how he is broke ! How old he looks 1’ 
Then I said, ‘ This room feels very cold : I believe there never is 
a fire in it.’ Presently afterwards I said, ‘ Weil, Pll not stay here; 
this room has been washed to-day,’ In short, I believe we made 
him take a double dose of Gascoigne’s powder, when he went 
home.”! 


* This is the gentleman who acquired the title of “ The Solicitor- 
General,” from the multiplicity of his suits to heiresses. 

+ “Walpole Letters.’' Yol. iii. p. 444:. 
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But among tlio political Sir Forcible Feebles of 
tlie time, the most conspicuous was Lord Bute, the 
favourite of tlie Dowager Princess, and for a long 
time the secret counsellor of the King. About the 
beginning of the j’-ear 1762, "Walpole sent a copy of 
his Anecdotes of Painting to the Earl, from whom 
he shortly received the following acknowledgment. 

“Lord Bute presents liis compliments to Mr. Walpole, and 
returns him a thousand thanks for the very agreeable present he 
has made him. In looking over it, Lord Bute observes Mr. Wal- 
pole has mixed several curious remarks on the customs, &c. of the 
times he treats of, — a thing much -wanted, and that has never yet 
been executed, except in part by Peck, &c. Such a general -work 
•would be not only A-^ery agreeable, but instructive. The French 
have attempted itj the Russians are about it; and Lord Bute has 
been informed Mr. Walpole is well furnished with materials for 
such a noble work.” 

This communication appears to have made an 
unusual impression upon Walpole’s mind, and to 
have created some extraordinary speculations. He 
regarded it as a command from the King to under- 
take a work similar to Montfau9on's Monumens de 
la Monarchie FranCaise,” and Avrote to some of his 
friends, announcing the honour thus conferred upon 
upon him. In reply Gray said — 

“ I rejoice in the good disposition of our court, and in the pro- 
priety of their application. The work is a thing so much to be 
Avishcd, has so near a connection with the turn of your studies and 
of your curiosity, and might find such ample materials among your 
hoards and in your head, that it will be a sin if you let it drop and 
come to nothing, or worse than nothing, for want of your assistance. 
The historical part should be in the manner of Henault, a mere 

VOL. II. 2 K 
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abrkigmcnt; a Bcrics of facts selected iriili judgment^ that may 
serve as a clue to lead tlic mind along in the midst of tliose ruins 
and scattered monuments of art that time has spared. This 
would ho sufliciont, and better than hlontfan^on’s more diffuse 
narrative.” “■ 

AValj)olc seems to liave lost no time in communi- 
cating again witli tlic King’s favourite, on wliat lie 
believed to be tlie King's suggestion. On tlie 1.5th 
of February he wrote a long letter to his Lordshiji, 
wherein after a few well-turned compliments, and 
after .stating tliat the expense of the jiroposcd under- 
taking would be beyond bis fortune, he thus offers 
his services. 

“ But, my Lord, if hi.? Blajcsty w.a.? pleased to command such a 
work, on so laudable an idea as your Lordship’s, nobody would bo 
more ready than myself to give his assistance. I own I think I 
could he of use in it, in collecting or pointing out materials; and I 
would readily take any trouble in aiding, supervising, or directing 
such a plan. Pardon me, my Lord, if I offer no more ; I mean,- 
that I do not nndertako the part of composition. I have already 
trespassed too much upon the indulgence of the public; I wish not 
to disgust them with hcariug of me, and reading me. It is time for 
me to have done ; and when I shall have completed, as I almost 
have, the history of the arts on wliich I am now engaged, I did not 
purpose to tempt again the patience of mankind. But the case is 
very different with regard to my trouble. My whole fortune is 
from the bounty of the Crown, and from the public : it would, ill 
become me to spare any pains for the King’s glory, or' for the honour 
and satisfaction of my country. And give me leave to add, my 


■" Gray’s Works, Vol. iii. p. 293. On Feb. 24 he wrote to 
Dr. Ducarel : “ Your thought of an. English Montfau 9 on accords 
perfectly with a design I have long had of attempting something 
of that kind, in which too I have been lately encouraged.'’ 
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Lord, it would Lc an ungrateful return for tlie distinction with 
which your Lordship has condescended, if I withheld such trifling 
as mine, when it might in the least tend to adorn your Lord- 
ship’s administration. From me, my Lord, permit me to say 
these arc not words of course, or of compliment j this is not the 
language of flattery. Your Lordship knows I hare no views — 
perhaps knows that, insignificant as it is, my praise is never 
detached from my csteomj and when you have raised, as I trust 
you will, real monuments of glory, the most contemptible characters 
in the inscription dedicated by your country, may not ho the testi- 
mony of, my Lord,” &c. &c.*’-' 

Tliis may be regarded as the least creditable of 
the witer’s numerous compositions. He appears 
tlnougliout its elaborate humibty and formal insin- 
cerity, to be straggling -with the prejudices that bad 
caused bim to pen those satnical allusions and caustic 
comments wbicb be bad coupled with tbe name of 
tbe King’s favourite. Tbe idea of waiting tbe work 
wbicb be assumed that Lord Bute bad suggested, bad 
entirely taken possession of bis mnid. A large 
memoi’andum book was procured, and beaded with 
tbe following title — 

Collections for a Histoiy of tbe Manners, Cus- 
toms, Habits, Fashions, Ceremonies, &c. of England, 
begun Febraaiy 21, 1762, by Horace Walpole.” 

But there tbe great woiic began and ended. 
Neither the King nor tbe Minister chose to encom-age 
j\Ir. Walpole to advance another step, and after 
waiting a couple of jTars, in expectation of receiving 

“W.nljiole Vol. iv 'p. 209. “Lord Orford’s Works.” 

Vol. V. p. 400. 


Q 
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some ftirtlier coimmmication from the Court/ he tells 
us that he abandoned the undertaking. On Fe- 
bruary 23;, 1764, he says — I flattered myself that' 
this reign would have given new life and views to 
the artists and the curious. I am disappointed : 
poHtics on one hand, and want of taste in those about 
his Majesty on the other, have prevented 'my expec- 
tations from being answered. 

Fox knowing that the name of Walpole was still 
a tower of strength, and that Horace had influence 
in a certain circle, thought, about the year I7fl2, that 
it would be worth while to obtain him as an ally. 
There had been some degree of intimacy between 
them, and Fox, when he joined the Duke of New- 
castle, had made a proposition to Walpole to bribe 
him into a friendher feeling towards the Duke, with 
the offer that the place he held only for his brother’s . 
life should be held for his own; but Walpole’s detes- 
tation of his grace vras not so easily overcome, and 
his reply was, “ I will not accept that reversion fi'om 
the Duke.”f Walpole had also declared to Lord 
Bute that he would receive no favour from the Court. 
Nevertheless, some civiHties that had been ofiered 
him at the King’s accession — a sense of gratification 
at seeing a new administration — and a desire for 
peace, which, however, did not amount to approval 
of the conditions on which it had been obtained, 
kept him from voting against the preliminaries, 

‘'Walpole Letters.” Vol. iv. p. 879. 
f “Walpole Memoirs of the Ecign of Gcor/^c III. Vol. i. 

p. 211. ■ ... 
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tliougli too miicli an Englisliman^ as lie says^ to vote 
for them ; so he had left the House before the di- 
vision. This conduct made Fox conclude that he 
disapproved of the treaty, and Imowing that he was 
in some measure dependent on his nephew Lord 
Orford for his seat (L3mn), and was still more de- 
pendent on the Treasury for the pajunents of his 
place of Usher of the Exchequer, Fox wote him 
the following letter : — 

‘‘Dear Sir, November 21, 1762. 

“As soon as I heard that the Parl<s (the Rangership of St. 
James’s and Hyde Parks), 'which Lord Ashburnliam had quitted, 
were worth 2,200Z. (as they certainly are),^’’ I thought such an in- 
come might, if not prevent, at least procrastinate your nephew’s 
ruin. I find nobody knows his lordship’s thoughts on the present 
state of politics. Perhaps he has none. 

“Now are you willing, and are you the proper person, to tell 
Lord Orford that I will do my best to procure this employment for 
him, if I can soon learn that ho desires it? If he does choose 
it, I doubt not of his and his friend Boone’st hearty assistance, 
and believe me I hope I shall see you too, much oftencr, in the 
Commons. This is offering you a bribe, but ’tis such a one as one 
House of honest, good-natured man may, without olfenco, offer to 
another. 

“ If you undertake this, do it immediately, and have attention 
to my part in it, which is delicate. If you do not undertake it, let 
me know your thoughts of the proposal, whether I had better droj) 
it entirely, or put it into other hands, and whoso. 


' This was a mistake. Lord Ashburnliam received that sum 
for the Rangership and the post of Lord of the Bedchamber, but 
as Lord Orford already held the latter distinction, it could not make 
' that addition to his income. 

f Charles Boone, member for Castle Rising. 
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You’ll believe me, when I tell you that goodness of heart has 
as inucli share in this to tho full as policy, 

“ Yours ever, 

“H. Pox.” 

George, grandson of Sir Robert 'Walpole, wbo 
.succeeded, as third Earl of Orford, to the estates of 
the family, liad also succeeded to his father’s and' 
grandfather’s debts — a mass of liability which ought 
to have satisfied him, but did not. He chose to add 
to it considerably : in.stead of improving his patri- 
mony at Houghton, he kept wasting it at Nevinarkei 
Insensibility and insincerity Avore his cliief faults; 
his chief recommendations, a most engaging figure 
and address. Tlic latter qualities possibly obtained 
for his lordship tho post of Lord of tho Bedchamber : 
and it seems liis being on the brink of ruin formed 
bis qualifications for the Rangorship of the Parks. 
We have sIioami clscAvhcre that Horace Walpole did all 
he could to assist his nephcAV out of his difficulties, 
by proposing to him an heiress worth a himdred and 
fifty thousand pounds, which not only led him into 
a serious quarrel with his ovm uncle — ^Avho being in- 
trusted with the care of the yoimg lady, endeavoured 
to make a match between her and one of his ovm sons 
— ^but brought him the ftirther annoyance of seeing 
it become abortive, in consequence of Lord Orford’s 
reftising to have her. We hardly knoAV whether Mr. 
Fox was more culpable for endeavouring to help the 
impoverished noble by a good post, than was Horace 
Walpole for offering to save him at the expense of a 
rich heiress. . . 
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“The artflil and disingenuous letter,” as Walpole 
styles it, was answered by one equally aidftil and 
equally disingenuous, in which the witer endeavoured 
to throw in as much as possible of that small diplo- 
macy to which negotiators have been so partial ever 
since the days of Machiavelh. Horace introduces it 
by saying, 

“ I determined at once to guard my expressions in sucli a manner 
tliat, under tlie appearance of the same insincere cordiality which 
Fox affected to wear, it should not he possible to fix either declara- 
tion or engagement upon me ; showing him, at the same time, that 
I would neither accept favour from him, nor he indirectly obliged 
to him through my nephew.” 

He adds that he was aware that if he rehised to 
acquaint his nephew with this advantageous proposal, 
liis friends and himself would be sm’e to make a ter- 
rible outcry against liim for his insensibihty to his 
nephew’s interests, 

“Dear Sir, November 21, 1762. 

“ After having done what the Avorld knows I have done, to try 
to retrieve the affairs of my family, and to save my nephew from 
ruin, I can have little hopes that any interposition of mine will 
tend to an end I wish so much. I cannot even flatter myself with 
having the least weight with ray Lord Orford. In the present 
case, I can still less indulge myself in any such hopes. You remem- 
ber in the case of the St. Michael election* how hardly he used me 
on your account. I know Low much he resented, last year, his 
thinking you concerned in the contest about the borough where he 
set up Mr. Thomas Walpole ; and as he has not even now deigned 


* Lord Orford took so ill his uncle’s assisting Fox on the con- 
tested election for St. Michael,' Cornwall, that Horace offered to 
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to answer Mr. Boone’s letter, I can little expect tliat lie will beliave 
witli more politeness to me. Yet I tliink it so much my duty to 
lay before Hm anything for bis advantage, and, what is by no means 
incompatible, with bis bonour, tbat I will certainly acquaint him 
immediately with the offer you are so good as to make. 

‘‘ You see I write to you with my usual frankness and sincerity; 
and you will I am sure be so good as to keep to yourself the 
freedom with which I mention very nice family affairs. You must 
excuse me if I add one word more on myself. My wish is tbat 
Lord Orford should accept this offer ; yet I tell you truly, I shall 
state it to him plainly and simply, without giving any advice, not 
only for the reasons I have expressed above, but because I do not 
mean to be involved iu this affair any otherwise than as a mes- 
senger. A man who is so scrupulous as not to accept any obliga- 
tion for himself, cannot be allowed to accept one for another 
without thinking himself bound in gratitude as much as if done to 
himself. The very little share I ever mean to take more in public 
affairs shall and must be dictated by disinterested motives. I have 
no one virtue to support me but that of disinterestedness; and if I act 
with you, no man living shall have it to say tbat it was not by 
choice and by principle. I am, dear Sir, your sincere, humble 
servant. ‘‘Horace Walpole.”*' 

Fox as clearly saw through Walj)ole’s “frankness 
and sincerity,” as Walpole liad seen through his ; and, 
according to the account of the latter, he took his 
revenge by stopping his payments from the Treasury 


resign his seat for his nephew’s borough, if not allowed to vote as 
he pleased. By this allusion, the writer artfully reminds his corre- 
spondent how little he had gained by serving him ; in the next 
sentence, he as artfully alludes to Fox’s recent opposition to the 
Walpoles in another election ; and in the reference to Mr. Boone, 
lie quite as diplomatically lets him know that he w.as aware that 
Mr. Fox had already ‘sounded’ that gentleman respecting Lord 
Orford, before he apidicd to his uncle, 

“Memoirs of George III.’ \oI. i. p. 214. 
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for some montlis, tiE "Walpole wrote to Lord Bute on 
the subject; then they went on as usual. 

Although it is plain Horace was unuulling to 
make use of Fox’s suggestion, he wrote to his nephew 
the next day, acquainting him with it, and concluding 
with expressing his udllingness to be a cypher in the 
affair, adding, somewhat unnecessarily, “ as he was in 
everything else.” The Earl appears to have taken 
him at his word — came to town vdthout repljdng to 
his letter — called on his uncle, and to his inquiries as 
to what he was to do, receiving a reply that seemed 
to indicate a wish that he would do notliing, went to 
Mr. Fox, and at once accepted the post that had been 
offered him. .In relating this, Walpole adds, that 
Lord Orford never gave that ministry one vote 
afterwards ; continuing in the country as he would 
have done if they had given him nothing.” "Very 
sensible conduct ! The duties of Bangership did 
not include voting for Ministers ; and his Lord- 
ship, previously to accepting the post, had not 
been bound by either of the negociators to any such 
dependence. 

. We , shah now proceed to describe Walpole’s poli- 
tical proceedings, with relation to the affairs of his 
cousin, Henry Seymour Conway, who had obtained 
the rank of Lieutenant-General, and was a member 
of the House of Commons, where he had acquired 
considerable reputation as a speaker. 

General Conway had been kept abroad with the 
army till the peace, to which the Ministry knew him 
to be opposed, had been, voted by . the Legislature. 
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Tlicy tliouglit tliey would meet with no difficulty from 
liira after tliis liad been done. His brother, Lord 
Hertford, they felt assured was too quiet in his poh- 
tical habits to influence him against them ; and his 
friend, the Duke of Devonshire, though smarting 
under some uncml treatment from their hands, was 
too cautious to commit himself by hostile measures. 
They overlooked Conway’s cliief counsellor, who had 
inore power over him than both. This was Horace 
Walpole, who was ready, at a moment’s notice, to leave 
all the attractions of Strawberry Hill, to stir up oppo- 
sition against the Minister Grenville, to whose arbi- 
trary use of general waivants — aS in the case of J ohn 
Wilkes — ^lie was strongly opposed. He easily won 
over the General to the same way of thinldng, which, as 
soon as the Minister discovered, he sent Mr. Thomas 
Pitt (the elder brother of the more famous William) 
to Walpole, with the hope of getting him to undo 
the miscliief. Bribes were tried, but failed of effect : 
threats were then used. Mr. Pitt said, ^Ht could 
not be suffered to have men in the .King’s service 
acting against him,” and then dropped this ungracious 
expression — “ Hie King could not trust his army in 
such hands.’’ “I started,” says Walpole, in relating 
this interview, exclaiming ^^Good God! Mr. Pitt, 
what are they going to do with the army ? To what 
use is it to be put, if a man of Mr. Conway’s virtue 
and tried loyalty and braveiy, cannot be trusted with 
a regiment ? You alarm me !^” 

A long conversation followed; Mr. Pitt trying 

■" ‘‘ Memoirs of George III.” Vol. i. p. 341. 
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from liis situation in the King’s bedcliambeiv but bad 
been deprived of bis regiment for voting against tiie 
Government. Altliough the Minister was follovdng 
a precedent set him by Sir Kobert ’Walpole, who had 
deprived of their commissions Lords ■\yestmoreland 
and Coldiam, and William Pitt, under similar ciremn- 
stanccs, lioracc thought himself bound to be in a 
great rage. 

The letter he VTotc to the discarded Groom of the 
Bedchamber is highl}’- creditable to him : — 

uonAcn ^VAL^0LF. to tiic nox. ii. s. coxway. 

Strawberry Hill, Saturday Night, Eight o’Clock. 

“April 21, 17G4. 

“I write to you with a very bad headache; I have passed a 
night for which George Grenville and the Duke of Bedford shall 
pass many an uneasy one ! Notwithstanding I heard from every- 
body I met, that your regiment as well as bedchamber were taken 
away, 1 would not believe it, till last night the Duchess of Grafton 
told me, that the night before the Duchess of Bedford said to her, 

‘ Arc not you very sorry for poor Mr, Conway? He has lost every- 
thing.’ When the Witch of Endor pities, one knows she has raised 
the devil. 

“ I am come hither alone to put my thoughts into some order, 
and to avoid showing the first sallies of my resentment which I 
know you would disapprove; nor docs it become your friend to 
rail. My anger shall bo a little more manly, and the plan of my 
revenge a ittlc deeper laid than in peevish bo7is mots. You shall 
judge of my indignation by its duration, 

“In the meantime let me beg you, in the most earnest and 
most sincei’e of all professions, to suffer me to make your loss as 
light as it is in my power to make it. I have sis thousand pounds 
in the funds; accept all, or what part you want. Do not imagine 
I will be put'bff with a refusal. The retrenchment of my expenses, 
which I shall from this hour commence, will convince you that I 
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mean to replace your fortune as far as I can. When I thought you 
did not want it, I had made another disposition. You have ever 
been the dearest person to me in tlie world. , You have shown that 
you deserve to he so. You sufier for your spotless integrity. Can 
I hesitate a moment to show that there is at least one man who 
knows how to value you? The new will which I am going to 
make, will he a testimonial of my own sense of virtue. 

One circumstance has heightened my resentment. If it was 
not an accident it deserves to heighten it. The very day on which 
your dismission was notified, I received an order from the treasury 
for the payment of what money was due to me there. Is it possible 
that they could mean to make any distinction between us ? Havo 
I separated myself from you 1 Is there that spot on earth where I 
can be suspected of having paid court? Havo I even left my 
name at a minister’s door since you took your part ? If they havo 
dared to hint this, the pen that is now writing to you will bitterly 
undeceive them. 

“ I am impatient to see the letters you havo received and tho 
answers you have sent. Do you come to town ? If you do not, I 
will come to you to-morrow se’nuight, that is the 29th. I give no 
advice on anything because you are cooler than I am — not so cool, 
I hope, as to be insensible to this outrage, this villany, this 
injustice ! You owe it to your country to labour the extermination 
of such ministers. 

" I am so bad a hypocrite, that I am afraid of showing how 
deeply I feel this. Yet last night I received the account from the 
Duchess of Grafton with more temper than you believe mo capable 
of; but the agitation of the night disordered me so much, that Lord 
John Cavendish, who was with me two hours this morning, does not, 
I believe, take mo for a hero. As there arc some who I know 
would enjoy my mortification, and who probably designed I should 
feel my share of it, I wish to command myself — but that struggle 
shall be added to their bill. I saw nobody else before I came away 
but Legge, who sent for me and wrote the inclosed for you. He 
would have said more both to you and Lady Ailesbury, but I would 
not let him, as he is so ill : however, he thinks himself that he 
shall live. I hope he will; I would he will. I would not lose a 
shadow that can haunt these ministers. ' 
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I feel for Lady Ailesbury, because I know sbe feels just as I 
do; and it is not a pleasant sensation. I will say no more, tbougb 
I could write volumes. Adieu ; yours as I ever have been^ and 
ever will be.”^* 

On receiying Ms dismission^ General Conway/ 
writing to Ms brother, alludes to the fact that none of 
his brother officers who voted with him had been 
in any way molested, and stigmatises this selection 
of himself for punishment as the harshest and most 
unjust treatment ever offered to any man on the Iffie 
occasion.” He then proceeds to apologise for 
having given ‘‘ a single vote” against the Ministiy, 
and to marvel at his being so' completely disgraced 
for thus exhibiting the independence of Ms judgment. 
“ I don’t exactly know,” he adds, from what quarter 
the blow comes ; but I must think Lord Bute has, 
at least, a share in it, as since his return, the counte- 
nance of the King, who used to speak to me, after 
all my votes, is visibly altered, and of late he has not 
spoke to me at all.” TMs innocence almost provokes 
a smile. The General ought to have been old enough 
in the pohtical world to know that his communications 
with the Opposition could not but be watched with 
jealousy by the Administration, and with dissatisfac- 
tion by the Sovereign. With the Minister it must 
always be — “ He who is not with me is against me 
and the degree of consideration which General Con- 
way possessed at this peiiod, made Ms ai^pearance in 
the ranks of his pohtical opponents a serious matter. 
The King, no doubt, was influenced by Lord Bute to 

“W^alpole Lettets.” VoL- iv. p. 412. 
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discourage sucli displays of independence by maldng 
an example of tbe oJffender. The victim of the ro^’-al 
displeasure did not fail to excite the sympathy of the 
pubhc^ as appears from the following passage in a 
contemporary print. 

" Amongst the foremost stands a gallant general, pointed out 
for supreme command hy the unanimous voice of his grateful 
country. England has a Conway, the po^ye^s of whose eloq[uence, 
inspired by his zeal for liberty, animated with the fire of true 
genius, and furnished with a sound knowledge of the constitution, 
at once entertain, ravish, convince, conquer, — such noble examples 
are the riches of the present age, the treasure of posterity.’' 

This is so much m the st3de of his fr'iend Horace 
Walpole, that it is extremely probable that it ema- 
nates fr'om Arlington instead of Harley Street,” as 
was assumed at its publication. General Conway’s 
position, unfoibunately, at this moment, very much 
required such sympathy. He says in the letter from 
which we have already quoted — 

“ I wish it was as easy to my fortune as it is to my mind in 
most other respects ; hut that too I must make as easy as I can. 
It comes, unluckily, at the end of two campaigns, which I felt 
the expense of with a much larger income, and have not yet 
recovered ; as, far from having any reward, it was with great diffir 
culty I got the reimbursement of my extraordinary money my last 
command through Holland cost me, though the States-General 
had, by a public act, represented my conduct so advantageously 
to our Court.”^'* 

As soon as this state of his circumstances became 
.known to his fr'iends, three of them simultaneously 
distingmshed themselves by offeiing, from their o’wh 
resources, to supply the General’s need; These were 


“ Walpole Letters.” Vol iv, p. 417. 
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his brother Lord Hertford, the Duke of Devonshire, 
and Horace Walpole. The generous conduct of the 
latter has been already stated, and it was imme- 
diately acknowledged by its object, when writing to 
Lord Hertford. 

“Horace Walpole,” he says, “has, on this occa- 
sion, shown that warmth of friendship that you know 
him capable of, so strongly that I want words to 
express my sense of it.” There is another passage 
in the same communication, that while it shows the 
miter’s honourable determination to retrieve his for- 
tunes in a way the most creditable to himself, contains 
a prophecy that equally shows his reliance on the 
instability of the present government. “With re- 
trenchment and economy I may be able to go on, 
and this gTeat political wheel, that is always in 
motion, may, one day or other, turn me up, that am 
but the fly upon it.” 

Walpole wished Lord Hertford to resent the ill- 
treatment of his brother. This, however, the ambas- 
sador was not inchned to do, as General Conway had 
acted in direct opposition to his advice, and his friend 
appears to have been satisfied that what he had 
required was unreasonable, as it undoubtedly was. 
He says in a letter to his Lordship, dated May 27, 
1764 — “I have loved you both unalterably and 
without the smallest cloud between us, from children.” 
Of his affection for the brothers, there can be no 
doubt; but he regarded the younger one with a 
species of devotion it is clear he felt for no other 
human being. This induced him to show his resent- 
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ment towards tlie men wlio liad injured Iris friend, 
in a maimer very well calculated to draw theirs 
upon himself. ^^You null see my masters order 
me,” he states to the disgraced groom of the Bed- 
chamber, “ as a subaltern to the Exchequer, to drop 
you and defend them — but you will see too, that, 
instead of obeying, I have given ^varning 

Walpole alludes to his sinecure of Usher of the 
Exchequer, but what was the exact nature of the 
warning” he boasts of having given the Adminis- 
tration, does not appear. It is clear, however, that he 
was convinced that Ministers would not long hold to- 
gether, and that he was about to abandon their cause. 
Writing to Lord Hertford in August, he says — 

'' You know enougli of the present actors in the political drama 
to believe that the present system is not a permanent one, nor likely 
to roll on till Christmas without some change. The first moment 
that I can quit party with honour I shall seize. It neither suits my 
inclination nor the years I have lived in the world ; for, although I 
am not old, I have been in the world so long, and seen so much of 
those who figure in it, that I am heartily sick of its commerce.” 

In another part of the same letter he adds — ■ 
Lord Bute has thrown this country into a confusion 
which ■will not easily be dissipated ■\vithout serious 
hours. * * Tlie seeds that have been 

sown will not be rooted up by one or two revolutions 
in the Cabinet.” 

With all his devotion for his kinsman, Walpole 
could not help betraying a little apprehension to 
Lord Hertford, as to the result upon his own circum- 
stances of his proceedings in General Conway’s behalf. 

Walpole bettersi” Vol. iv. p. 43-1. 
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This elicited from his Lordship a handsome proposal 
which, if accepted, would have set his fears at rest ; 
but Walpole was not inclined to incur such obligations, 
and excused himself on the ground of being well pre- 
pared for any contingency. ‘'^With all my extrava- 
gance,” he says in his letter of September 9, “ I am 
much before hand, and having perfected and paid for 
what I wished to do here, my common expenses are 
trifling, and nobody can live more frrugally than I, 
when I have a mind to it.” 

A re|)ort of the death of the Duke of Cumberland, 
which was premature, overthrew all Walpole’s calcu- 
lations of a favourable change in public afiairs. This 
seems to have made him very desperate. “ Could I 
have foreseen this tide of ill-foi'tune,” he writes to 
the General, “I would have done just as I have 
done ; and my conduct shall show I am satisfied I have 
done right. For the rest, come what come may, I am 
perfectly prepared ; and while there is a free spot of 
earth upon the globe, that shall be my country.”^ 

We believe these heroics did not last long. 
Something occurred at this period sufficiently to the 
advantage of his discarded friend, to chase fi’om Wal- 
pole’s mind for the time all the gloom which had 
involved its political views since the untoward note 
which had been so disastrous in its results. We 
have already alluded to the honourable desire of the 
Duke of Devonshire to befriend General Conway in 
his disgrace. That this was no transient impulse was 
soon proved ; for shortly afterwards, on October 2, 

* Walpole Letters.” Vol, iv. p. 456. 
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Ms gi’ace died at Spa, leaYiiig in liis -will the folio-wing 
codicil YTi-tfcen in Ms o-wn Land. I give to General 
Con-vi^ay five thousand pounds as a testimony of my 
Miendship to Mm, and of my sense of his honom-ahlc 
conduct and friendship for me.” Walpole was^ of 
coui’se, in ecstacies. 

To return to Conwa3'-’s ill success in public life^ 
Walpole wites, after describing his devotion to his 
fallen friend — • 

“ I shut mj'self up iii the countiy for three days till I had 
conquered the first chullitions of my rai^e, and then returned to 
to'wii •with a face of satisfaction, "which some thought indifference; 
and others joj’-, at ha-ving dipped hlr. Coinvay in opposition. 
Both ■wore mistahen. I knew that both hir. Conway and the 
opposition -were little formed for the business. I had everything 
to discourage me, and nothing but perseverance and the firmness of 
my own temper to carry me on, I foresaAv, indeed, that the per- 
secution he had undergone wo\dd raise the character of Mr. Con- 
way — would lend him an importance he would never have assumed, 
and might one day place him at the head of this country. I fore- 
saw that the violence and unprincipled rashness of the ministers 
would conduct them to a precipice; but I should far overrate my 
own sagacity, if I pretended to have discovered that those pros- 
pects were near enough to administer any comfort to my impatience. 
I knew the folly of those I was to act with . I could not flatter myself 
it would be exceeded by the folly of those I was to act against.”-”' 

According to this account Walpole’s position v'-as 
Jiot agreeable. He could not stm up the Opposition 
to a strenuous protest against this arbitrary treatment 
of his friend, nor prevent the Ministeriahsts fr'om 
•foUo-wing up their injustice by attacks upon his pro- 
fessional character. 

Memoirs of George II ” Vol. i. p. 408. 
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^^Miseiy makes a man acquainted with strangebed- 
fellows;” politics bring together companions equally 
strange. No one could have expected Walpole to 
associate with the Duke of Newcastle; yet on this 
occasion we find he did so. 

"Aug. 4, 1764. For tlie Duke, his spirits, under so many 
mortifications and calamities are surprising ; the only effect they 
and his years seem to have made on him, is to have abated 
Ills ridicules. Our first meeting, to be sure, was awkward, 
yet I never saw a man conduct anything with more sense than 
he did. There were no notices of what is passed — nothing ful- 
some — no ceremony; civility enough — confidence enough— and the 
greatest ease. You would only have thought that I had been long 
abroad, and was treated like an old friend's son, with whom he might 
make free. In truth, I never saw more rational behaviour.”'^ 

This is very curious compared with some of the 
sketches of the Duke we have given from the same 
pen. More marvels were at hand. 

Walpole dined with the Duke at Claremont that 
day — a few weeks afterwards we find his grace break- 
fasting at Strawberry Hill. So intimate an associa- 
tion with a man whom of all others he most despised 
and detested, shows at least how desirous Walpole 
was of uniting the strange materials that made up 
the Opi)osition of which both happened to he 
members. 

In one sense^ Conway had been unsuccessful—* 
though he had obtained promotion, he had never had 
an opportunity of distinguishing himself by any bril- 
liant action, and had the further misfortune of having 
been one of the commanders in the Bochfort expe- 

« ‘Walpole Letters.” Vol, iv. p. 439- 
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diiion. He liad^ liowcver, coiDiiiandecl a division 
will credit in the Seven Years’ Y"ar, and liad licen 
enQ-acred in six roinilnr batiles, Ijcsidcs smaller nf}airs/-t= 
Pamplilets Avcrc pnldishcd, reminding the public of 
the disastrous aflair at Itochforb vhich brn\ight Wal- 
pole's ready pen to the rescue, and ho did vliat Im 
could in support of his friend. f The Ojiposition, 
however, sfave liim more trouble than the ]\Iinislrv, 
“I lost iny temper,” he says, “at finding that, whilst 
our enemies stuck at nothing, cvciy jdiantoin and 
eveiy fancy was to clog our councils and retard our 
advances.”! The elements of this Opposition were 
more hcteroo:cncous than usual ; he could not get 
them to amalgamate. Charles Yorkc was waiting to 
make a bargain for himself. Charlo.s Townshend they 
could neither do Avith nor Avithout. Wit h Lord George 
SackA'ille there Avcrc insuperable difficulties, for Pitt 
had proscribed him, the Duke of PeA'onshiro Avould 
not join him, the Duke of NeAvcastle disliked him, 

* Walpole. Counter AddreS'i to the Puhlic on tlio Di?inip«:il of 
a late General. 

t Homco Walpole writes to Conw.n^', Oct. A, 17C2, “ 

vexes me more i.s to hear you seriously tell your brother that you 
arc ahv.ays unlucky’-, and lose all opportunities of fi:,ditin':. lion' 
can you he such a child 1 You cannot, like a Gennan, lov«; tij.ditiuA'’ 
for its own sake. No, you think of the moh of Lomlon, whr», if 
you had taken Peru, would forget yon the firrt Lord .Mayor’s V:i}', 
or for the first hyrena that comes to town. How can one build / a 
virtue .and on fame too? ‘When do they ever co loyeiher? - v* 
passion, I could almost wish you were .as worthh-i-. and a“ - 

the King of Prussia. If conscience i^ a puni’dimenf, h it 
reward too? Go to that silent trihnnal, and be tali' fi'-J 
sentence.” — “Walpole Letters,” Vol. 1%-, p. 2i'i. 

J “ Jlcmoirs George HI.*’ i. p. dl I. 
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Jiiicl General Comvay regarded liiin as liis enemy; 
Lo]-d 'I'onrjdc “was cold, and everybody was indifferent. 
Waljmle thonglii lie bad bciicr cbancc witli the i\'Iinis- 
try, by ])laying upon Ibc jealousies of Lord Bute and 
Grenville; tberefore tried to get uji a quarrel between 
tbcin, and really exercised con.siderable ingenuity in 
eflceting tliis laudable object. 

In ibe following year, 17(15, tbe diifcrcnccs that 
occurred between the ICinix and bis Ministers led to 
negotiations with j\Ir. Pitt, and tbc formation of anew 
Ministry, with tbc bfarquis of Piockingbam, as First 
Lord of tbe Treasury, wbo proposed General Conway 
as Clianccllor of tbc Exclioquor. Tiie General desbed 
to be Secretary at "War, but AYalpoIc persuaded bim 
to bo Secretary of State ; and Secretary of State be 
became. 

It seems strange that Horace ’\Yalpole, wbo bad 
done so mucb to bring tlie Opposition to power, 
.sbould be entirely omitted from tlieir Administration. 
Several of bis nearest friends held tbe highest posts 
there, and in some instances be bad exercised bis 
influence in placing them in that position. Yet, 
■while be put them in, they kept bim out. Tbe fact 
was, that Walpole bad insisted so strongly on bis 
disinterestedness and tbe impossibibty of bis accepting 
office, that bis friends believed bim. Tiieb taking 
bim at bis word made Walpole extremely wroth, and 
with no one more than with bis friend tbe new Secre- 
tary of State, towards whom he had displayed such 
enthe devotion. He complains bitterly of the hard- 
ship of having his assertions credited, and evidently 
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considered himself seriously injured by General Con- 
way’s having entertained so high an opinion of his 
pubhc spirit. 

"Walpole became as greatly dissatisfied with the 
new ministry as with the last, and now made up his 
mind to withdraw from pohtics; but before he did so, 
he tells us he was extremely desirous of getting the 
payments of Ins place settled on some foundation that 
should never more expose him to ^Hhe caprice or 
wanton tyranny” of a Minister, iHe had hinted his 
•wishes to Conway, and the General astonished his 
firiend by recemng it in silence. Walpole’s account 
of these cmious proceedings is too characteristic to 
be lost. 

‘‘ It was not in my nature to repeat sucli a Lint,” ’ He adds, “As 
disinterestedness was my ruling passion, I did Lope tLat, on tlie 
cLange, some consideraLle employment would be offered to me, 
wLicL my vanity would Lave been gratified in refusing. It was 
mortifying euougli to me wLen Mr. Conway (for I Lave said tLat 
during tLe last negotiation I was confined in bed with tbe gout) 
reported to me the proposed arrangement of places, to find tLat my 
name Lad not been so mucb as mentioned. TLat I would take no 
place is well known : I Lad frequently declared it.”^' 

Was there ever a mau so ill used with whom 
disinterestedness was a ruhng passion ? His vanity 
was not gratified '^fith the offer of a considerable 
employment, as he had hoped, though he had fi'e- 
quently declared he would ^Hake no place.” Con- 
way, instead of Horace "Walpole, endeavoured to 
benefit his ovm connections, who had never professed 
any superfluous disinterestedness. He gave places 

“Memoirs, George III.” Vol, ii. p. 212. 
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to those who had taken no notice of his dismissal 
b}" tlie Grenville Government, while Walpole, who 
liad ofTered so much, vTitten so much, and done so 
much for him, was passed over. He did not attempt 
to secure the place he had, or offer him a more consi- 
derable one. How awkward it is sometimes for men 
to assume a gi'catncss of soul foreign to their natures! 
It was exactly in this way that Pulteney committed 
himself in his opposition to Sir Kobert Walpole. He 
had professed a similar “ ruling passion,” and this 
kept him out of the Ministiy which followed that from 
which his great rival had been deposed : neverthe- 
less lie afterwards saw his eiTor, and was quite ready 
to set it aside. Such failure of friendishq:),” exclaims 
the indignant Horace, or, to call it by its traer 
name, such insensibility, could not but shock a heart 
at once so tender and so proud as mine.” But it did 
not make him oj^en his mouth. It is evident that 
General Conway believed liis friend to be the model 
of patriotic virtue he took so much pains to represent 
himself, and no doubt was mystified as to the cause 
of the coldness, and ^Hittle mixtures of conscious 
scorn,” with which Walpole now began to regard 
him. 

Horace went to Prance immediately after these 
occurrences, and in the fascinations of the fair divi- 
nities of Paris he sought to forget the disappointment 
he had experienced in London. Walpole did not, 
however, entirely withdraw himself fi’om his political 
connections in consequence of their unsatisfactoiy 
proceedings. On his return to England in April of 
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the folio-wing year, he found the Ministry in consi- 
derable difficnlties. During liis absence General 
Conway had moved the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
which had passed by a large majority. Burke’s fine 
description of this event is worthy ^of his brilliant 
reputation. 

“1 will likewise do justice — ought to doit — to the honourable 
gentleman who led ns into this House. Far from the duplicity 
wickedly charged on him, he acted his part with alacrity and reso- 
lution. We all felt inspired by the example he gave us, down even 
to myself, the weakest in that phalanx. I declare for one, I knew 
well enough (it could not be concealed from anybody) the true 
state of things; but, in my life, I never came with so much spirits 
into this House. It v/as a time for a man to act in. AVe had 
powerful enemies; but we had faithful and determined friends, and 
a glorious cause. We had a great battle to fight, but we had the 
means of fighting; not as now, when our arms are tied behind us. 
We did fight that day, and conquer. I remember, sir,’ with a 
melancholy pleasure, the situation of the honourable gentleman 
(General Conway) who made the motion for the repeal; in that 
crisis when the whole trading interest of this empire, crammed into 
your lobbies with a trembling and anxious expectation, waited 
almost to a winter’s return of light, their fate from their resolution. 
AVheh at length you had determined in their favour, and your 
doors thrown open, showed them the figure of their deliverer in the 
well-earned triumph of his important victory, from the whole of 
that grave multitude there arose an involuntary burst of gratitude 
and transport. They jumped upon him like children on a long 
absent father. They clung about him as captives about the 
redeemer. All England, all America, joined in his applause; nor 
did he seem insensible to the best of all earthly regards — the love 
and admiration of his fellow-citizens. Hojje elevated and joy 
brightened his crest. I stood near him; and his face — to use the 
expression of the Scripture of the first martyr — ‘ his face yvas as if 
it had been the face of an angel.’ I do not know how others feel; 
but if I had stood in that situation, I never would have ex- 
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clinngcd it for all that kings in tlicir profusion could bestow. I 
did hope lliat that day’s danger and honour would have been a 
band to hold us all together for ever. But, alas! that with other 
pleasing visions is long since vanished. ”-‘- 

< Tlic coiitliicb of Lord KockinoLam liad been so 

O 

injiidicioits as to oflcnd many of Iiis coadjutors, and 
many ])egan to look wtli hope and confidence towards 
Mr. Pitt, — the Duke of Grafton going so far as to 
assort lliat unless the able men were called to the 
head of aflairs, he would resign. 

, Walpole was seized upon immediately it ■was 
known he had returned. It was desirable to get rid 
of Lord Bute, who still secretly influenced the King; 
it was equally dcsiral^le to have the assistance of Mr. 
Pitt, who might make himself fonnidable by joining 
Lord Bute, or the Bedfords, or some other faction 
then troubling the political world. The Duke of 
Bichmond sought Walpole out, and conferred ■with 
him; then Lord Pockingham came, still more eager 
for his ad'vice. Walpole and Conway persuaded the 
Duke of Grafton to defer his resignation ; but he 
gave notice of his design to the King, who also 
desired he should defer it for a few days. His 
Majesty would not send to Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Pitt 
wordd not go to his Majesty without being sent for. 
Some negotiations were carried on Avitli a view to a 
settlement, Walpole proposed the Duke of Bich- 
mond in the room of the Duke of Grafton, which, 

“ Speech of Edmund Burke, Es^., in 1774, on American 
Taxation,” 
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after some difficulties lie carried. He urged the 
Ministry to end the session, hut mthout effect ; lie 
saw they must fall, and was desirous that they should 
find some plausible excuse for resigning. Tliey 
seemed, however, in no hurry, till the Chancellor, 
Lord Northington, who could not agree vrth liis 
coUeagnes, told the King that he must resign if liis 
Majesty would not send for Mr. Pitt. 

Again Walpole was consulted by the leading 
ministers, and he ad^rsed them to take advantage of 
the next coui’t-day and resign their places, recom- 
mending his klajesty to send for Mr. Pitt. J\Ii\ 
Conway seemed to ajijirove of tliis adifice, but the 
Duke of Richmond did not; and before his Grace 
could reconcile himself to it, his jMajest}’’ quietly 
informed his hlinister that he had sent for Mr. Pitt. 
Walpole considers that he hastened the dismissal 
of the Rocldngham Ministiy by obtaining the seals 
for the Dul^e of Richmond, Perhaps he thought 
this a projDer reward for their confidence in his 
assumption of disinterestedness. 

The new Ministiy included General Conway as 
Secretary of State. Pitt desired it, and Walpole 
urged it. The Dulte of Grafton was at the head of 
the Treasury. Pitt became Privy Seal, and was 
raised to the peerage as Earl of Chatham. A few 
of the old Administration were retained, and the rest 
discarded. Walpole was once more consulted ; but 
the honour came this time from the aU-powerfiil 
Earl of Chatham, who went to him at Bath, and a 
conversation of two hours ensued ; nothing, however, 
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of 'any inij^ortance seems to have been said by either 
party. 

A short time only bad elapsed before Conway 
became uneasy, in consequence of Lord Chatham 
desiring him to write with what he considered unde- 
served harshness to his friend Lord Edgecumbe', for 
refusing to be made a Lord of the Bedchamber. 
Conway consulted with Walpole about resigning, 
but his friend was in favour of acting prudently, and 
after six months’ negotiation, he j)ersuaded him into 
this course, though Lord Edgecumbe was dismissed. 
The trouble Walpole had had in this apparently 
trivial business was so great that it had quite dis- 
gusted him with politics — ^possibly the not having 
had the refusal of some considerable employment 
may have contributed to this result. He says : — 

The person [the Duhe of Grafton,^ -who profited of my 
fatigues, and of the credit T had with Mr. Conway proved so un- 
worthy ; and so siclc did I grow, both of that person and of the 
fatigues I underwent, that I totally withdrew myself from the 
scene of politics, and tasted far more satisfaction in my retreat 
than I had done in the warmest moments of success and triumph.”’^'' 

Walpole sent a message by Lord Hertford to the 
King, to press General Conway not to resign, which 
he seemed desirous of doing. The King said he had 
written to Mr. Conway, and told him his Government 
depended on his conducting the business of the House 
of Commons. Lord Hertford replied, he beheved his 
brother was more inchned to stay than he had been. 
The Kin g said, eagerly, How have you brought 

'''■ “ hlemoirs George III. Vol. ii. p. 384.” 
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it about? I am sure you and Mr. Walpole liave done 
it.” 

Witb tlie approval of Walpole, General Conway 
took for bis Secretary, Hume, tlie liistorian, wlio bad 
been Secretary to bis brother. Lord Hertford, a 
precedent we should be glad to see followed by bis 
successors. Men of literary merit seem now to be 
excluded from offices where their superior mental 
resources might do the State the greatest possible 
service ; but, instead of availing himself of such- 
talent, the Statesman has recourse to some, political 
connexion of the tadpole species, with a mind of the 
smallest calibre, that never on any emergency 
expands beyond the official red tape and sealing-wax 
routine. Secretaries of State might profit to an 
extent beyond past experience, by the assistance of 
men of cultivated and powerful intellect : and Lirst 
Lords of the Treasury, and Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer, would find their jiolitical expositions rendered 
a great deal more luminous, if they could have con-' 
stant recourse to minds of a higher order than those 
possessed by the human machines they usually 
employ. 

WaljDole added to his numerous good offices 
towards General Conway by endeavouring to effect a 
reconciliation between him and Lord Chatham, and 
waited on Lord Chancellor Camden for that jDuiqDose. 
Lord Camden was rather averse to Conway, and in 
the conference let out an intimation that he was to 
be got rid of. The King, however, had once thought 
Conway capable of taking the highest place in the 
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Ministiy, and Walpolo strove to keep liim in, till 
Lord Chatliam, in consequence of liis increasing 
unpopularity, would l^c obliged to go out. "Walpole 
linalty retired from Parliament at tbe general elec- 
tion in tlie beginning of 1768, to •winch event he thus 
alludes : — 

The comfort I feel in sittin^j pcaccehly licrc, instead of being 
at Lynn in the liigh fever of a contested election, which, at least, 
would end in my being carried about that large town like the figure 
of a pope at a bonfire, is very great. I do not think, when this 
function is over, that I shall repent my resolution. What could I 
sec by sons and grandsons playing over the same knaveries that I 
liavc seen their fathers and grandfathers act. Could I hear oratory 
bej^ond my Lord Chatham’s 1 Will there ever be parts equal to 
Charles Townshend’s 

Walpole Letters.” Vol. v. p. 190. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

non.vci: ■\vAr.rou:. kakt. or onroiti). 

Though Mr. Bentley Iiad been so nsoful to 
Walpole durbig tlie construction of “ Strawberry 
Hill,” lie had not the good fortune to retain Ids 
friendship many yeans. In 17G1 he brought out a 
play founded on Fontaine’s ‘'HVois Souhaits,” called 
The AVishes, or Harlequin’s Mouth ojicncd,” 
in Avhich, in imitation of the Italian comedy, Har- 
lequin, Pantaloon, and Columbine, are speaking, 
instead of pantomimic characters, Walpole went 
to see it on the lirst niglit of perfonnaiice, and 
indulges in a good deal of pleasantry at the 
expense of his friend, and his friend’s wife, while 
describing the imfavourable manner in which it 
was received. He subsequently refers to the 
same miter’s poetical epistle to Lord Mcleomb, 

■" “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. iv. pp. 147, 161. 
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in similar terms. Mr. Bentley obtained an in- 
ferior Government appointment under tbe admi- 
nistration of Lord Bute, and a pension of five 
hundred pounds a-year, wbicb j^o^^ibly originated 
bis satbical poem against Wilkes, entitled “ Pa- 
triotism,^^ and also may account for Walpole’s un- 
friendly feelings. He also wrote two other 
dramas, Philodamas,’^ and ^^The Prophet;” his 
success was not very encouraging in either. He 
possessed an accomplished mind, but was unsteady 
and imprudent. He died in 1782. 

In the preceding chapter that event has been 
related which closed Walpole’s political hfe. Though 
he had retired from Parliament, he took a lively inte- 
rest in jDublic affairs, and thus writes to Sir David 
Dalrymple, 1st of January, 1770 ; — 

“ The curse of modem times is, that almost everything creates 
Controversy, and that men who are willing to instruct and amuse the 
world, have to dread malevolence and interested censure, instead of re- 
ceiving thanks. If your part of our country is at all free from that 
odious spirit, you are to be envied. In our region we are given up to 
every venomous mischievous passion, and as we behold all the public 
vices that raged in and destroyed the remains of the Roman Com- 
monwealth, so I wish we do not experience some of the horrors that 
brought on the same revolution. When we see men who call them- 
selves patriots and friends of liberty, attacking the House of Com- 
mons, to what, Sir, can you and I, who are reall}’’ friends of libSrtyj 
impute such pursuits, but to interested and disappointed ambition ! 
When we see, on one hand, the prerogative of the Crown excited 
against Parliament, and on the other, the King and Royal Family 
traduced and insulted in the most shameless manner, can ve 
believe that stick a faction is animated by honesty or love of the 
constitution. 
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When, as you verj’’ sensibly observe, the authors of grievances are 
the loudest to complain of them ; and •when those authors and their 
capital enemies sliake hands, embrace, and join in a common cause, 
which set can we believe the most or least sincere ? And when 
every set of men have acted every part, to whom shall the Avell- 
meaning look up. What can the latter do, but sit with folded arms 
and pray for miracles ? Yes, Sir, they may weep over a prospect of 
ruin too probably approaching, and regret a glorious country nodding 
to its fall, when victory, Avealth, and daily unh^ersal improvements, 
might make it the admiration and euA'y of the world.”-'‘ 

Walpole then breaks out into a rhapsody which 
he possibly thought was a little too extravagant for 
he desires his correspondent not to allow this letter 
to pass out of his hands ; and reiterates his desire to 
be allowed to enjoy the remnant of his days in quiet. 
But quietude to so restless a spirit was a strange 
desire. He who had been everything by turns^ but 
nothing long, ^^in one revolving moon,’’ — printer, 
publisher, author, connoisseur, architect, builder, poh- 
tician, and fine gentleman, was not likely to turn his 
gothic castle into a hermitage, and dispose of its innu- 
merable treasures in favour of a string of beads and 
a horse-hair shirt. Nevertheless, he knew intervals 
of solitary meditation -; he had been a sufficient 
antiquary as regards the past, let us hope that he was 
a sufficient Christian as regards the future. 

Walpole affected something of a philosophic old 
age, but this was only one of his occasional affectations, 
of which he had always a good stock on hand. Writing 
in the smnmer of 1770, he says : — 

“ I shall never pass a tviste old age in tui’ning the Psalms into 


“Walpole Letters.” Vol. v. p. 267. 
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Latin or English verse. My plan is to pass away calmly : cliecr- 
fully if I can : sometimes to amuse myself with the rising generation, 
hut to take care not to fatigue them, nor weary them with old 
stories, which will not interest them ; as their adventures do not 
interest me. Age would indulge prejudices, if it did not sometimes 
polish itself against younger acquaintance ; hut it must be the work 
of folly if one hopes to contract friendship with them, or desires it, 
or thinks one can become the same folhes, or expects they should do 
more than bear one for one’s good humour.”^ 

Walpole’s plan^ tiiougli not novel, was very good. 
Every one wishes to pass away calmly ; but the calm 
he waits for rarely attends him. His ideas respecting 
his conduct to the rising generation no doubt are 
judicious, and his reflections on the incompatibihty 
of age and youth have aU the force of an apo- 
thegm. The whole, however, forms a contrast to 
various lively demonstrations, which, not long ago, lie 
appeared so pleased to chronicle. Walpole was, in 
tmth, a sort of moral chameleon that shifted its hues 
with the varying circumstances under which it was 
seen, Wliat was the gayest couleur de rose ever 
beheld by a fine gentleman, in the next moment 
became the most sombre hue ever assumed by a 
philosopher. 

An event took place in the spring of the year 
1771 which caused a good deal of speculation and 
conjecture for a considerable time afteiwards ; this 
was a burglary in Walpole’s house, in Arlington street, 
of an unusual character ; for although all bis cabinets 
and drawers were broken open, and their contents 
scattered in eveiy direction, not a single thing wa.s 

“ IValpolo Letter.':.’’ Vol. v. p. 2i'2. 
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scrape, if they should cliance to get into one. "Wal- 
pole tliought he fulfilled the claims of gallantly by a 
cop}" of verses, and would have considered that lady 
unconscionably cxujcantc who was not to be satisfied 
vdth a morning meal in the blue breakfast-room, and 
a serenade of Frcnch-homs on the water. 

In September, 1774, he bitterly complains of 
want of occupation. "V^Hiat can I do,” he asks of 
his cousin ; “ I see nothing, know nothing, do 
nothing. hfy castle is finished ; I have nothing 
new to read ; I am tired of witing ; I have no new 
or old bits for my printers ; I have only black woods 
around me ; or, if I go to tovm, the family paify in 
Grosvenor Street.’’* 

In general, Walpole complained of having 
too much to do ; fi’om supeiintending the la- 
bours of painters, architects, printers, engi’avers, 
gardeners, builders, legislators, nits, and beauties — 
to be reduced to see nothing, know nothing, and 
do nothing,” must have been a very intolerable 
change. We fancy this idleness was only another 
affectation. Walpole always had something to do : 
as a correspondent, as an author, as a connoisseur, as 
a patron, as a politician, as a fine gentleman, there 
was always plenty for him to employ liis thoughts 
upon. It would have been a thousand pities if the 
finishing of Strawberry Hill should have left its owner 
without occupation ; there were other things to build 
besides gothic castles — Reputation, Beputation,” 
and this edifice it was now his daily labour to com- 


^ “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. v. p. 374. 
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plete in a far more durable manner tban he had 
bmlt his Twickenham mansion. 

In June, 1776, Walpole is found repeating his 
complaints of his indolence, and asserting that he is 
not occupying himself with any kind of literaiy labour. 
He says : — 

“ Thougli I have scarce a settled purpose about anything, I think 
I shall never write any more. I have written a great deal too much 
rmless I had written better ; and I know I should now only mite still 
worse. One’s talent, whatever it is, does not improve at near sixty — 
yet if I liked it, I dare to say a good reason would not stop my inclina- 
tion; hut I am gi-omi most indolent in that respect, and most 
absolutely indifferent to every pm-posc of vanity. Yet, without 
vanity I am hccomc still prouder, and still more contemptuous.” 

He adds ; — 

“ I have a contempt for my countrjTncu that makes me despise 
then’ approbation. The applause of slaves and of the foolish mad, 
is below ambition, hline is the haughtiness of- an ancient Briton, 
that cannot mite what would please this age, and would not if he 
could.” 

And a little further on he saj^s : — 

“ Unalterable in my principles, careless about most things below 
essentials, indulging myself in trifles by system, annihilating myself 
by choice, but dreading folly at an unseemly age, I contrive to pass 
my time agreeably enough, yet see its termination approach without 
anxiety.”"' 

Walpole did please the age, and moreover was 
well qualified to do so. ^^The aj)plause of slaves and 
of the foolish mad,” was neither below liis ambition 
nor above it. He had no contempt for his coimtiy- 
men as long as they praised him, and he never 
despised their approbation till he found a difficulty 
in acquiring it. 

^ “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. v. p. 451 . 
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In the niontli of July, 1776, Walpole was greatly 
alai’jned on account of In's cousin. General Conway, 
who had been seized with illness closely resembling 
paralysis. Although the physician assured liim there 
was no danger, tlie effect produced upon Walpole by 
this jnalady, Avas of a singularly grave and painfiil 
nature. He sa^^s ; — 

“ It lias ojicratccl such a revolution on my mind, as no time, at 
my age, can cOhee. It lias at once damped cver}^ pursuit which my 
spirits had even now prevented my being weaned from, I mean 
virtu. It is like a mortal distemper in myself ; for can amusements 
amuse, if there is but a glimpse, — a rision of outliving one’s friends.” 

He adds, — 

“ I have had ch'cams in which I thought I wished for fame — it 
was not, certainly, posthumous fame at any distance: I feel it w'as 
confined to the memory of those I love. It seems to me impossible 
for a man who has no friends to do anything for fame — and to me 
the first position in friendship is to intend one’s friends should 
survive one.”* 

Very creditable to Walpole was the friendly 
interest he evinced in the success such of aspi- 
rants for literaiy fame who applied to him for advice 
or assistance ; this was never more consj)icuoiisly dis- 
played than in the case of Captain Robert J ephson. 
This gentleman was born in Ireland in 1736, and 
obtained a commission in the 73rd Regiment, which 
Avas reduced at the peace of 1763, Avhen he retired 
on half-pay. He was so fortunate as to obtain in 
addition, through Mr. Gerard Hamilton, a iiension 
on the Irish establishment, and also became a mem- 
ber of the Irish House of Commons. Among his 


* “ Walpole Letters.” Yol. v. p. 463. 
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countrymen, liis talents were held in great esteem, 
and his social qualities are referred to by a respectable 
authority as obtaining for him access to the best 
society of Dubhn.'^ But he was not satisfied with 
the reputation acquired in this position. He possessed 
considerable hterary talents, and was anxious that 
they should have the best field for their display. He 
sought disthiction as a poet, and put forth a pubh- 
cation with the title of ^^Boman Portraits but his 
strength lay in dramatic composition. He first tried 
farce in a httle piece called “Two Strings to your 
Bow.’^ His ambition, however, was to shine in tra- 
gedy, and this brought him into communication with 
Walpole, who readily supplied an epilogue to his 
“Braganza,” represented with marked success at 
Drury Lane Theatre in the year 1775. This play so 
pleased his new friend, who chanced to be directing a 
good deal of his attention to theatrical matters at 
this period, that on other works by the same hand 
being submitted in manuscript to his consideration — 
particularly the tragedies of “YiteUia,” and “The 
Law of Lombardy,” he wrote to the author in the 
summer of 1777 a friendly criticism on the former, 
which Captain Jephson was desirous he should offer 
to Colman. Walpole had just witnessed a per- 
formance of “The School for Scandal,” — ^the first 
representation of this adnurable play had taken place 
on the 8th of May of that year, — and he paid his 
friend the comphment to imagine that he could 
succeed in the same line — strongly recommending 

“ Hardy’s Memoirs of Lord Charlcmont.” 
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liiin to make an attempt, wntli which object he for- 
warded to him his “ Tliouglits on Comedy.” It was 
lu)wevcr, a little iiiireasonablo to expect that Ireland 
could ])voducc two Sheridans. 

On tile ‘‘ Law of Lombardy,” Walpole nTote to 
the niitlior in the following October, a somewhat 
elalioratc criticism ; ho made some objections; never- 
theless his opinion on the whole was encouraging. 
''.Phis tragedy was brought out in Drmy Lane in 1779, 
but was played only nine nights. The author designed 
exorcising his dramatic talent in a rvay as agTeeable 
as possible to his ver^'- obliging fiiend, and with a 
great deal of care and no slight degi'ec of judgment, 
dramatised the Castle of Otranto in 1780, under the 
title of The Count of Narbonne.” This compliment 
was so agrceal^lc to the author of the romance, that 
he exerted himself in eveiy rvay to have the play 
brought before the public under the most favourable 
auspices. It appeared at Covent Garden in the follow- 
ing year, when AValpole came to towm expressly to 
attend the rehearsal, and exercise whatever influence 
he possessed with managers, critics, actors and actresses 
in behalf of the author, to wdiom he wrote the result 
from day to day. The first representation was on 
the l7th of November, and was completely successful 
Mr. Wroughton pla 3 ''ed the Count uHith great spirit ; 
his coadjutors, Henderson and Lewis, endeavomed 
to support Hm in the characters of Baymond and 
Theodore, but with much less efiect. Miss Satcliell 
took the part of Adelaide; sbe w^as young and pretty, 
and these seem to have been lier highest qualifica- 
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.ons. Ah actress of much higher grade, Miss 
roHHge, was the chief support of the play ; her 
cenes are described as having been performed in the 
ighest perfection, and to have ehcited applause that 
isted for several minutes. 

Notwithstanding the success of ^Hhe Count of 
Tarbonne/’ and the great obligations the author lay 
nder to Mr. "Walpole, he unwisely expressed dis- 
atisfaction at some unimportant change that his 
riend had made in the scenery ; which was rephed to 
dth perfect good temper, and with abundance of 
►raise. • Walpole was very glad to get away from 
he feverish atmosphere of the green-room to the 
ilegant retirement of his Twickenham retreat, whence 
le was not to be drawn by any further display of 
he Captain’s dramatic talent either in comedy or 
ragedy.’*'' 

On the 21st of August, 1778, Walpole had 
mother narrow escape from drowning. He was in 
b boat with his three nieces, Miss Keppel, and Lady 
Bridget ToUemache, to see the Goldsmiths’ Company 
•etum in barges from dining in tents in a field next 
,0 Pope’s villa. His fair companions, with a footman 
md two watermen, were ten in number — ^too many 
or so small a boat — and were in the middle of the 
iver, when a large boat frill of drunken people pur- 
posely drove against them. Their friends on the 
shore, who were watchmg them, thought they were 
o’one; but fortunately the shock did no mischief 

Recently “ Tlie Castle of Oti'anto,” has been burlesqued at 
3nc of our minor theatres. 
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beyond fi’iglitening the whole party, which no doubt 
was the object of theii* insolent assailants. In re- 
lating tlio accident, T\^alpole exclaims, ^^Nej)tune 
never would have had so beautiful a prize as the four 
girls!” we cannot thiidv the ocean god had any 
business so fir inland as Tvdckenliam. 

A water-party was now an unusual indulgence, 
for Walpole suffered very much this year from indis- 
position, more particularly towards the winter. In 
November he vnites to Lady Brovme : The gout is 
ill both my feet, both lu}’^ knees, and in my left hand 
and elbow. Had I a mind to brag, I could boast of 
a little rheiunatism too, but I scorn to set value on 
such a trifle.” f His good-humom’ must have been 
unconquerable, if it could shine forth from under 
such circumstances. His printer was now employed 
as his secretaiy, and as his coiTespondence was kept up 
vdth his friends, as he was vuiting his life of Baker, ^ 
and was occasionally occupied vith his jiress, there 
is no doubt the printer had suflEicient occupation. 

Horace was in town Avhen the metropolis was 
visited by the terrible storm of January 1, 1779, and 
was glad to escape from its dilapidated buildings for 
a few days’ visit to Strawberiy Hill. 

Walpole, though one of the quietest men in the 
world, and one who loved retirement and his own 
ease, was alwaj'-s jilacing himself in positions of 
difiiculty, and getting into scenes of danger ; thus 
he became a voluntary witness of the Gordon riots. 

* “Walpole Letters.” Vol. vi. p. 10. 
f Ibid.. Page 25. 
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Somctliing more than seventy years ago, t e 
creasing liberality of the public mind allowed the suc- 
cess of some efibrts for the amelioration of the Boman 
Catholics. These reforms were regarded with exces- 
sivo jealousy by certain Protestant zealots, who in- 
flamed tbe populace mtb the cry of “ No Popery ! ’ 
against the leading men of the old faith, and those 
hnowm to favour them, till they began to amuse them- 
selves with the destmetion of their residences. No 
effective opposition having been attempted, the mob 
increased in audacity as well as in numbers, and 
meditated attacks on the prisons, the bank, and 
other piibhc buildings. These purposes were soon 
executed, and the whole city appeared to have 
been given up to the hands of reckless incen- 
diaries. Spealdng of the buildings thus destroyed, 
Walpole says, in June, 1780: “I saw those of the 
King’s Bench, New Prison, and those on the three 
sides of the Fleet Market, which united into one 
blaze. The tovm and parks are now one camp — ^the ' 
next disagreeable sight to the capital being in 
ashes.” In another letter, he calls it the most 
hon-ible sight bo bad ever witnessed, and stated his 

anticipations of seeing at least half tire torvn given 
up to the flames. 


The Govonnnont at k.st woke from their apathy 
mul sent a strong body of soldiers to quefl the tumult • 
(boy came mto collision with the mob when the latter 
MCC engaged m gutting and firing some houses, and 
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after a short; but severe conflict, the rioters fled in all 
directions, and London was saved. 

On attaining his sixtieth year, Walpole writes to 
his cousin, General Conway, complaining of the 
dislilvC he has to being stared at by strangers; and 
adds; “My spirits are never W; but they seldom 
will last out the whole day; and though I dare to 
saj’-, I appear to many capricious, and different from 
the rest of the world, there is more reason in my 
beha^dour than there seems.’’ * He strongly dis- 
claims anything like affectation, yet no characteristic 
has been so generally attributed to him. Perhaps 
it had become natural from constant use. The 
airs and graces of the fine gentleman often in- 
terfered vdth better influences. He affected a vast 
amount of liberality, but an ovei’flomng sense of 
superiority forbade an}ftlung resembling real sym- 
pathy for tlie classes beneath him. He affected also 
a prodigious degree of smcerity; yet was frequently 
found playing the courtier to those persons of conse- 
quence whom he takes the gi’eatest pains to assure 
us he despised. He affected indifference to wealth 
and station, and yet no one more jealously gnafded 
his own. He affected to be of the most modest, unas- 
suming, careless, thoughtless, unworldly nature; and 
yet he was ever studying' to add to his knowledge of 
the world, and ever striving to bring it to the most 
profitable market. 

Walpole was annoyed, in the spring of 1781, by 
the rumours of a publication by Philip, second Earl 
# ts Letters.” Vol. v. p. 478, ' 1 
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of Hardwicke, of a quarto volume -with the title o 
''Walpoliana; or, a few anecdotes of Sir Eober 
Walpole.” His attention was first directed to it b] 
his friend Cole; but, fi:om the announcement, Ik 
was in doubt whether it would be a collection o 
letters, or state-papers, or of sayings and anecdotes 
He seems, however, to have regarded it with som( 
suspicion, as emanating from a source he though 
hostile to his father. The work was a small quarto 
privately printed, made up of reminiscences of th( 
great minister, not always correct, and anecdote! 
far from trustworthy^'. 

One of the most celebrated among the femaL 
writers of the last century was Hannah More, whos( 
literary talent had the good fortune to appear at i 
season the most favourable for its appreciation. I 
we attempt a comparison between the female intelli 
gence of the present age and that of the last ; i 
we compare the Somervilles, Jamesons, Marsh’s 
Barretts, Gores, and some twenty or thirty others 
only a degree below their highly gifted sisters 
with the Montagues, Macaulays, Mores, D’Arblays 
Piozzis, Barbaulds, and the ablest of their fair con 
temporaries, we are almost inclined to question the 
title to celebrity which the latter so generally ob- 
tained. Hannah More, probably, might have claimec 
precedence over the rest, so high was the estimatior 
with which she was regarded, and so universal hei 
popularity as a writer both in prose and verse 

* Two small volmnes bearing the title “ Walpoliana,” being f 
collection of the pleasantiies of Horace Walpole, M'ere subsequentlj 
published by Pinkerton. 
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Her chef-d^osuvre “Cselebs in Search of a Wife,” 
is, as a novel, the dullest of dull narratives compared 
with the more striking j)rose fictions penned by 
female writers of the present day. None of her 
numerous tracts for popular distribution a]3proach 
the grace of Mary Howitt, or the ability of 
Harriet Martineau ; and as for her poetry, her 
dramas, &c., &c., &c., one page of the moving verse 
of Miss Barrett (Mrs, Browning), is worth a whole 
hecatomb of such unimaginative labours. 

Nevertheless so low was the standard of poetical 
taste about the last quarter of the last century that 
Hannah More was regarded by a nation of admirers 
as a tenth muse, and in the year 1781, when she first 
made the acquaintance of Horace Walpole she was in 
the zenith of her fame. We do not mean to deny her 
the possession of very considerable talent. She was 
the means of circulating through society much good 
sense in prose and verse very fairly 'written ; her 
ideas also, on more than one great political ques- 
tion were sound and clear, but her knowledge was 
limited, and her reading very confined and much too 
sectarian. 

Her -character for benevolence must have attracted 
Walpole quite as much as her fame as a literary con- 
temporary, for throughout his intercourse, he dwells 
on her moral a great deal more than on her intellec- 
tual gifts ; though he is not indisposed to pay her com- 
pliments on the latter when an opportunity presents 
itself She was invited to Strawberry Hill, and every 
possible pains taken to make her desirous of a repe- 
tition of the favour. It was not long before she was 
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again a guest there;, when, according to her own 
account she passed as delightful a day as elegant 
literature, high breeding, and lively wit could afford.” 
The well bred vivacity of the man of fashion, and the 
earnest propriety of the moralist, were, there is no 
doubt, equally refreshing the one to the other. Though 
no two persons could be less alike in their feelings and 
opinions, the good qualities of both were soon held by 
both in the very highest estimation, and as long as 
they lived they continued to regard each other with 
the sincerest respect. 

Walpole’s correspondence with Hannah More com- 
menced on the 6 th of May, 1784, with a few compli- 
mentary lines, in acknowledgment of a copy she had 
sent him of her poem, The Bas Bleu in which she 
had. introduced his name. He did not write again 
till November of the same year when a present from 
her of some Bristol stones drew from him a long and 
interesting communication. It was at this period that 
Hannah More discovered the marvellous milk-woman 
of Bristol, whose poetic effusions she had undertaken 
to bring before the pubhc, and she was also extremely 
active in raising funds for the purpose of perma- 
nently bettering the condition of the humble poetess. 
Some of her productions she had sent to Mr. Walpole 
who, though he gave a favourable opinion, gave also 
much prudent advice as to the conduct of her 
patroness towards her, particularly as to the books 
most proper to place in her hands. He appears to 
have been against moving her from the position in 
which she had been born, instancing the melanchoty 
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fate of Stephen Duck,^ to show the mischief of such 
interference. 

As the sequel proved^ nothing could have been 
more judicious than this advice : hut his friend^ far 
from being as wise as himself^ had filled the mind of 
her protegee with extravagant expectations ; so that 
when the subscriptions for the milkwoman’s poems 
came in, the sum fell far short of her hopes. 
Finally, when a deed was drawn up by which the 
money was so placed in the funds that she could 
not have immediate command of it, Ann Yearsley 
became extremely dissatisfied. It appears as if Han- 
nah More had tried to carry out her views in favour of 
the poetess with very little reference to her feelings ; 
this brought forth an angry remonstrance, which was 
rephed to by an equally angry rejoinder, and very 
soon the milkwoman and her patroness were at 
open feud. Each considered herself wronged, and 
while making her own case as perfect as possible, 
did not forget to make the other out sufficiently 
blameable. 

One of the cleverest things that proceeded from 
the pen of Hannah More, appeared in the shape of 
an anonymous letter sent by her to Mr. Walpole, in 
the spring of 1785. Its object was, to ridicule the 
employment of French idioms in English composition, 
and the author has amusingly contrived that it shall 

* The protege of Lady Sundon and Queen Caroline. They 
found him a common thresher — they made him a beneficed clergy- 
man. He was so unsuited for the change, that in a fit of despon- 
dency he drowned himself. 
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not contain one French word or one Fnglish idiom. 
It is put forth as : — 

“ A specimen of the English language, as it ^Yill probably be 
written and spoken in the next centmy. In a letter from a lady to 
her friend, in the reign of George the Fifth. 

“ Alamodc Castle, June 20, 1840. 

“ Dear IMadam. — I no sooner found myself here than I Tisitcd 
my new apartment, Avhich is composed of five pieces ; the small 
room which gives upon the garden, is practised through the gi'cat 
one — and there is no other issue. As I was quite exceeded witli 
fatigue, I had no sooner made m}’ toilette, than I let myself fall 
on a bed of repose, where sleep came to surprise me. 

“ My lord and I are on the intention to make good cheer and a 
great expense ; and this cduntrj’^ is in possession to furnish where- 
withal to amuse oneself. All that England has of illustrious — all 
that youth has of ambition, or beauty of ravishes — sees itself in this 
quarter. Render yourself here then, my friend, and you shall find 
assembled all that there is of best, whether for letters, whether 
for birth. 

“Yesterday I did my possible to give to eat; the dinner was of 
the last perfection, and the wines left nothing to desire. The 
repast was seasoned Avith a thousand rejoicing sallies, full of salt 
and agreement, and one more brilliant than another. Lady Frances 
charmed me as for the first time ; she is made to paint, has a great 
air, and has rafinitely of expression in her physiognomy — her 
manner liaA^e as much of natural as her figm’o has of interest. 

“ I had prayed Lady B. to be of this dinner, as I had heard nothing 
but good of her ; but I am now disabused on her subject — she is 
past her fh-st youth, has very little instruction, is inconsequent and 
subject to caution : but having evaded Avith one of her pretending^ 
her reputation h.as been committed by the bad faith of a friend on 
Avhose fidelity she reposed herself ; she is therefore fallen into dev^o- 
tion, goes no more to spectacles, and play is detested at her house. 
Though she affects a mortal serious, I observed that her eyes Avere 
of intelligence with those of Sir James, near AA’hom I had taken care 
to plant mysebi, though this is alAvays a sacrifice AA’hich costs. Sir 
James is a great sayer of nothings ; it is a spoilt mind full of fatuity 

VOL. II. 2 N 
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and pretension ; liis conversation is a tissue of impertinences, and 
tlie bad tone wbicb reigns at present has put the last hand to his 
defects. He makes but little care of his word ; but as he lends 
himself to whatever is proposed of amusing, the women all throw 
themselves at his head. Adieu.” 

This clever production made a due impression 
upon the person to whom it was addressed. A mind 
so ftilly alive to wit and humour was sure to appre- 
ciate it thoroughly. The abuse at which it was 
aimed was, however, then only beginning ; it re- 
mained for the nineteenth century to phy such tricks 
mth our language — either by making it a medley of 
all continental phrases, or by a labomed imitation of 
Teutonic sentences, — to render it as unlike as possible 
to — 

“ The well of purest English undefiled,” 

■with which our older Classics were wont to refresh 
the intellects of their readers. 

Walpole now cultivated the acquaintance of his 
fair friend with increased interest, and the sedate 
Hannah was in high esteem with him and his friends. 
She dedicated to him her poem of ^^Florio,” in which 
she paid him many comphments. This produced 
several returns in the shape of productions of his 
own press; and an invitation to Strawberry Hill, 
whither she went on the 11th of February, 1786, 
though Walpole was then suffering from severe 
illness, Notwithstanding his suffering's,'^ she tells 
us, I never found him so pleasant, su witty, and 
so entertaining.’' She soon after adds, never 
knew a man suffer pain with such entirt? patience.” 
His freedom on matters of religion did noty shock her 
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so mucli as might have been expected from a person 
of her pious disposition ; hut^ as far as can be gathered 
from her statements, there was nothing in his con- 
versation on such subjects, upon which any reasonable 
complaint could be grounded. He lent her several 
books ; but the land acts that made most impression 
upon her were bestowed on one of her friends, who 
hved in his neighbourhood : 

“ Mr. Walpole seldomer presents himself,” she ■writes to him, 
“ as the man of -wit, than as the tender hearted and humane friend 
of my dear, infirm, broken spirited Mrs. Vesey. One only admires 
talents, and admiration is a cold sentiment with Avhich afiectionhas- 
commonly nothing to do ; hut one does more to admire them AA'hen 
they are devoted to such gentle piu-poses.”'^‘ 

The correspondence between them now became 
frequent and regular. Walpole’s letters were, as 
was his custom, full of entertainment, embracing 
^^many subjects, and illustrating all with the same 
fehcity of expression; and Hannah More’s replies 
never failed to do justice, not only to their good 
humour, but to their good feeling. It is curious to 
find so rigid a morahst as Hannah More, all smiles 
and playfulness under the influence of the veteran 
wit ; and it is equally so to perceive the unguarded 
ideas of one who had been so familiar with the 
free-thinkuig beaux esprits of the French capital, con- 
fined . within the limits of the most careful propriety, 
while addressing his vhiiuous and intelhgent country- 
woman. 

In the summer of 1779 Walpole first became the 

* “ Memoirs of Haimah. More.” Vol. ii. p. 72. 

2 N 2 
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correspondent of Mr. George Hardinge, subsequently 
one of tbe Welsh Judges, and uncle of the late 
Governor-General of India. Mr. Hardinge obtained 
some dra^vings of the Chateau de Grignan when in 
France in 1776, which he forwarded to Strawberry 
Hill on his return. Walpole, who was like himsel:^ an 
enthusiast resj3ecting Madame de Sevigne, returned 
his thanks in a cordial and sprightly letter, and invited 
his coiTespondent to his Gothic castle. They became 
very intimate ; so much so, that once when Mr. Har- 
dinge arrived at Strawberi^^ Hill, Walpole, who had 
been suddenly called away to Houghton, left word 
that his visitor was to remain, and the keys of all 
his treasures were left in his charge. Mr. Hardinge 
says, “ I did not and could not go to bed for many 
hours after midnight.” They remained excellent 
friends until a trifle separated them. Walpole had 
been obliged to lay down regulations for the guidance • 
of his numerous visitors : with this view he printed 
Rules for obtaining a ticket to see Strawberry 
Hill,” and “ Rules for taking do^VIl books in the 
library, and replacing them.” This is the only expla- 
nation extant of the following letter which Mr. Har- 
dinge, to his great astonishment received, after he 
had been corresponding for many years with Wal- 
pole on the most intimate terms. 

“Strawberry Hill, May 24, 1785. 

“ Mr. Walpole cannot lielp troubling Mr. Hardinge with a line 
on a distress be has had this morning. A company came to see his 
house, and said they came from Hampstead, and that Mi. Haidin^e 
had spoken to him about them ; which not having happened, x 
Walpole did not know V'hat to do. However as they use x 2 . 
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llai'diiige's uume, ?*lr. AYalpole (as another set was expected) oftcred 
them to come to-morrow, or to walk over the house now, till the 
other companj’' should come ; hut they did not choose cither. Mr. 
Ilardingc knows Mr. "Walpole is alwa 5 'S desirous of obliging him, 
but he is so teased with numerous applications, that he is forced to 
be as strict as possible ; and was last year obliged to print his rules, 
one of which he takes the liberty of sending to Mr. Hardinge, which 
may save him trouble too, as it will be an answer to those who may 
apply to him when he is not at leisure to "widtc, nor can ]\Ir. Walpole 
admit any accidental company, when a day is engaged ; nor can the 
housekeeper show the house but by a written ticket.”--' 

Mr. Hardinge never troubled Strawberry Hill again. 

"Walpole now complains of feeling the increasing 
discomforts and infirmities of old age, but when be 
compares bis lot mtb those wbo are obliged to endure 
them without any of the indulgences bis wealth 
enabled him to obtain, be is ashamed of having 
been so peevish. He exhibited much goodness 
of heart on other occasions about this period ; 
particularly when his friend Mr. Cole, from whom he 
was in the habit of receiving the warmest commen- 
dations of everything he did, made some objections 
to his “ Life of Baker 

“You might, believe mo,” he writes affectionately, “have sent 
me your long letter : wliatevcr it contained, it would not have made 
a momentary cloud between us, I have not only friendshijj but 
gi-eat gratitude for you, for a thousand instances of Idndness, and 
should detest any writing of mine that made a breach with a friend, 
and still more, if it could make me forget obligations.”! 

Though a mart^w to gout, and very frequentty 
deprived of all society, and indeed of almost eveiy 
Idnd of gratification, when a work of interest made its 

“Kichols’ Illustrations.” Yol. iii. p. 219. 

t “ Walpole Letters.” Yol. vi. p. 37. 
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appearance, lie folly enjoyed it, and wrote comments 
upon it for the enteidainment of his friends. His 
mind seemed as active as ever in the intervals of 
pam ; and when not printing visions, he amused 
himself with inventing novelties in architecture. 
After perusing Swinburne’s “ Travels through Spain,” 
in which the writer describes the Moorish buildings 
of the peninsula, an idea seems to have entered Wal- 
pole’s mind that he could execute something at 
Strawberiy which should combine the beauties of the 
Gothic and the Moorish ; and he afterwards says that 
were he not so old, he would attempt this combination 
of styles in a new work of fiction. 

Walpole’s experiments on Gothic architecture as 
exemplified in his various plans and improvements at 
Strawberry Hill, showed that he was learning the art 
of building while he was practising it. In the game 
of putting up and pulling down, which he carried on 
for so many years, he was like a tyro at chess, who 
knows only the names of the pieces and their appro- 
priate positions. Every move he made was a lesson, 
and his succession of battlements, a series of check- 
mates, from which he learned to play his pieces with 
more caution, and make his combinations with greater 
skill. He never became a first-rate j)layer, or, it should 
be said a first-rate architect. Nevertheless, he con- 
trived to put together a structure which will outlast in 
interest buildings erected on more correct principles, 
and constructed with materials much more durable 
and solid. 

At a period of life when the heart is least sen- 
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wlien she spoalcs. a sj’inmetry of face that is more interesting 
from being pale.'’--' 

Miss Agnes Berry seems to have been more re- 
seiwed than her sister, and remarkable then as now 
for unaffected kindness and good sense. Walpole 
adds, in another letter : — 

In short they are extraordinary beings ; and I am proud of my 
partiality for them ; and since the ridicule can only fall on me, and 
not on them, I care not a straw for its being said that I am in love 
with one of them— people shall choose which ; it is as much with 
both as either, and I am infinitely too old to regard the qu’en dit on.”j 

Walpole not only did not, as he asserts, care a 
straw for what was said about his admiration for his * 
two charming acquaintances, but he was particularly 
gratified by the reputation which it brought him. He 
cultivated the idea of being ‘‘in love” with singular 
assiduity. His letters to them, as they have been 
printed, are almost always addressed to both sisters, 
but we fancy that we can discern a preference. 

A beautiful bust of Miss Berry was sculptured for 
Walpole by their friend Mrs. Hamer, and was hence- 
forth regarded as one of his most precious treasures. 
He corresponded with the sisters more frequently than 
with the most valued of his former friends. At one 
time he sat up at night to write them an elaborate 
descrij)tion of Darwin’s botanic garden ; and on their 
departure for Yorkshire, a month or two later, he 
exhibited all a lover’s anxiety to hear from them 
regularly. Already they are mentioned in verse as 
his ^Havourite Berrys.” 

His letters shortly became more frequent to Miss 

Letters to the Countess of Ossoiy, Vol. ii. p. 348. 
f Ibid. Page 471. 
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entertaining anecdotes of masterly sketches of passing 
events, both in England and in France, and amus- 
ing notices of persons whom he had met with. 
Yet he always complains if his fair coiTespondent 
delays her reply, and does not fail to express his 
impatience for her return. He was not, however, 
satisfied with the phraseology of a lover : he made 
an advance, playfully it must he admitted, in this 
tender coiTespondence, and assumed another cha- 
racter. On the 29th of Juty he vnites; — 

“ I have received two dear letters from you of the ISth and 25th; 
and though j-ou do not accuse me, but say a thousand kind things to 
me in the most agi-eeable manner, I allow my ancientry, and that I 
am an old. jealous, and peevish hnshaml, and quarrel with you ifl do 
not receive a letter exactly at the moment I please to expect one.”-' 

There are other indications of the writer approach- 
hig to that degree of admiration and tenderness, for 
expressing Avhich, at a similarly advanced period of 
life, he had reproved the too affectionate Madame du 
Hefiand. 

Walpole fell into transports when the Miss Berrys 
gave an assurance that they were about to reside 
in his immediate neighbourhood ; and he was in 
despair when they acquainted him with their intention 
to travel abroad. He at once puts aside both the 
husband and lover, and mourns for them like a doat- 
ing father parting from his children. His letter to 
them of the 10th of October, 1790, is a most touching 
expression of his feelings. 

The young ladies left England, visiting France in 
* “Walpole Letters.’’ Yol. vi- p. 831. 
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that ti'oiibicsoine time, and coiTcsponding as regularly 
as possible witli tlicir attaclicd friend at Strawberiy 
Hill : ])ut wlieii any delay in tlic receipt of their letters 
occurred, lie was tlnm\m into an agony of impatience, 
which only subsided on the arrival of the expected 
packet. About the end of October the fair travellers 
proceeded to Italy, wlien liis anguisli for them 
increased : Ihs lottcr.s, however, are full of entertaining 
matter — though often containing cuilous materials; 
now a little lamentation for a deceased friend, then 
a page of scandal respecting a linng one ; an 
account of a severe fit of the gout is succeeded 
by expressions of his regard for their welfare, or of 
impatience for their return. His letter of the 4th of 
February, 17.01, complaining of the sufterings which 
his attachment to his young friends liad occasioned 
him, is expressive of deep and intense feeling; never- 
theless he assumes in the follo^ving letters to have 
entirety got the better of this melancholy mood, and 
vuites in his most amusing vein. No doubt liis heart 
yearned for their society, but he had too much good 
sense not to see the foll}^ of making any fiirther dis- 
play of sentiment. In fact he subsequently excuses 
himself for having betra^md such excessive solicitude, 
by the plea that he thought himself dying, and feared 
lie should never see them again. His contrition, 
however, for having committed himself is perhaps 
the strongest proof how entirety his affections were 
engaged. 

Walpole is agam thrown into great alarm in the 
month of April, by intelligence of Miss Berry having 
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fallen domi a baiilv, iii the neighhoiirliood of Pisa ; 
his fears for tlie consequences arc only removed liy 
the assurances of the 3 mung lady, that the acci- 
dent was of a trifling nature. He again puts 
forth all liis powers of entertainment, mid proceeds to 
he more amusing than ever, on everything and cvery- 
bod}'. An adventure of tlie Gunning.^ becomes a 
romance, and eveiy morsel of gossip rises in liis hands 
to the digiiit}’ of comedy. Tlie announcement of tlicir 
return after a ^’■ears absence tlirewliim into new rap- 
tures ; but tlien came a considerable break in this 
interestmg coiTespondencc, for in the summer of! 793 
he enjoyed the society of liis dear friends, and there 
was no opportunity for witing to them. In Sejiteni- 
ber the}'- made a journe 3 ’' into Yorkshire, and then the 
most affectionate letters followed them from Straw- 
berry Hill at regular intervals of not more than a 
week : the}’’ returned to liim at the end of the ^’’car, 
and lie was again happy. He had no occasion to write 
to them again before the spring, and subsequently 
only once the next September. 

His favourite at that time entertained an idea of 
accepting an appointment in the household of Caroline, 
Princess of Wales, from which her friend urgently 
endeavoured to dissuade her. In his letter of October 
7th, he expresses his opinion of Courts, founded on 
personal observation, in language very far from 
favourable. He ■wrote but one more letter to them 
this year ; nor had he occasion to renew the corres- 
pondence till the following August, when the sisters 
were at the sea-side for the benefit of their health. 
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J-Jis pen was einjiloyecl for their aiiiuseiiiciit in the 
ibllowing December. 

Since their return Dorn Italy they had lived at a 
lionse very jiear liis ovm, to which he had given the 
name of Little Strawberry Hill/’ which designation 
it bears to this day; and their being so frequently 
together accounts for the paucity of his letters to 
them at this period. Miss Bony was apprized of 
his wishes respecting his works, and learnt so much 
of liis recollections and anecdotes of his own 
times, from his own mouth, as to become almost 
as familiar as himself with all the persons and 
events who were in turns the subjects of his con- 
versation. For the further instruction of his fair 
friends, he drew iq:) Ids ” Beminisceiices of the Court 
of England;” a most amusing jdece of Idstorical 
gossip. 

Though more than sixty j^ears liave now elapsed 
since the events we are recording, these accom- 
plished ladies still sundve to grace a circle that has 
lost little of its former charm, and still comprises 
most of the distinguished characters of our time. 
As their eyes vdll probably peruse these pages, it 
would be imjDertinent to say more. We shall only, 
therefore allude to Miss Berry’s literary performances, 
and hasten to the close of these '^Memoirs.” 

Miss Berry, in 1810, published “Lives of Lady 
Bacliel Bussell,” and “ Madame du Deffand,” Avith 
collections of their letters. Afterwards she Avrote 
“Beinarks on Lord Orford’s Letters,” and “Fashion- 
able Friends,” a Comedy. She also published, in 
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two volumes^ a work on Social Life in England 

/ _ 

and France ; and to tHe collective edition of Wal- 
pole’s Letters wHck contains his correspondence with 
her and her sister, she prefixed the “ Advertisement ” 
that forms so important and interesting a Preface to 
that portion of the work. 

In the summer of 1789, the infirmities natural to 
Walpole’s time of life, did not deprive him of his 
cheerfulness, or diminish his philosophy ; for writing 
to Hannah More, he says ; — 

“ If I "SYOuld live to seventy-two, ought I not to compound for 
the encumbrances of old age ? and who has fewer? And who has 
more cause to he thankful to Providence for his lot ? The gout, it 
is true, comes frequently, hut the fits are short, and very tolerable ; 
the intervals are full health. ]\Iy eyes are perfect, my hearing 
little impaired, chiefly to whispers, for which I certainly have little 
occasion ; ray spirits never fail ; and though my hands and my feet 
are crippled, I can use both, and do not wish to box, wrestle, or 
dance a hornpipe. In short, I am just infirm enough to enjoy all 
the prerogatives of old age, and to plead them against anything that 
I have not a mind to do.”"^ . 

Tins contentment at a period when ke kad 
lost by deatk almost all kis old friends, and wken 
kis pleasures were daily becoming more circum- 
scribed, is extremely amiable ; but as ke approacked 
tke end of kis long pilgrimage, kis disposition became 
softened, and divested of tkat bitterness of sjDirit 
wkick a few years earker ke displayed at anyth in g 
resembling opposition. His intimacy witk Hannak 
More and tke Misses Berry brougkt out tke true 
kindness of kis nature in its brigktest ligkt. For the 
* “ Walpole Letter-s.” Yol. vl. p. 322. 
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former, in 1789, lie allowed what he had refused to 
SO many distinguished applicants — the use of his 
private press for the printing of one of her poems — 
Bishop Bonner’s Ghost.” 

• The serious illness of Walpole’s niece, the Countess 
of Dysart, in the autumn of 1789, which terminated 
in death on the 5th of September, caused him much 
distress ; and this was followed by the decease of Lord 
Waldegrave, on the 22nd of October. He was sin- 
cerely attached to them both, and their loss affected 
him deeply. He had suffered severely too from 
indisposition, particularly from the effects of two falls 
caused by his increasing weakness. But his good 
spirits, however subdued, never forsook him, and in 
the following year we find him at Strawberry Hill, 
the delight of the Bichmond circle, which included 
Lady Diana Selwyn, the Penns, the Onslows, Doug- 
lasses, Mackenzies, Keenes, Lady Mount Edgcumbe, 
&c. ; the Boufflers too,” he adds, “ are constantly 
invited, and the Countess Emilie sometimes carries 
her harp, on which they say she plays better than 
Orpheus ; but as I never 'heard him on earth, nor 
chez ProserjDine, I do not pretend to decide.”’'' 

He had a fit of the gout in January, 1791, of a 
dangerous character, but after a few days he reco- 
vered his usual state of health, with, however, occa- 
sional attacks of a milder form. He continued 
his correspondence with the Misses Berry, and fi'om 
time to time joined in gay parties, and received 


* “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. vi. p. 380. 
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ainl more rare. To tlie few letters he M'as obliged to 
write lie could at first only l^e induced to sign liis 
name Uncle to the late Earl of Orford/^ It is not 
till August of tlic following year that we find him 
signing the name which Iiad devoived upon him. Still 
he managed to get on with more contentment than 
could have been expected from an old age oppressed 
by so many troubles and infirmities ; and, still more 
to his credit, he seized with avidity an}' opportunity 
of doing good : one instance, especially, in which he 
called to account a litigious clergyman who oppressed 
his tenantry, must always be remembered to his 
honour. 

Lord Orford’s letters now, except short notes on 
mere matters of business, became few and far between. 
Sometimes an affectionate one to the Misses 
Berry — occasionally a playful one to Hannah More — 
a gossiping one to the Countess of Ossory — and then 
a most friendly one to his cousin CoiiAvay, sufficed for 
the year. He had often written more in a week, 
almost as many in a day. Old as he was, he was 
alive as ever to the calls of gallantry and courtesy, 
and he rarely appeared to more advantage than whilst 
doing the honours of his Gothic Castle, in Seirtember, 
1793, to the Duchess of York and her suite, on whom 
he waited in a style worthy of the old school to 
which he belonged. 

He loved to have around him a few of his 
ancient friends who still survived. Garrick was 
of the number, as were also the Ladies Murray, 
sisters of the first Earl of Mansfield, the Countess of 

•v. T •»' ilTO 
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Ailesbiiiy, and Marslial Conwajr. Tliese re-unions 
were delightful to him ; and not less pleasant, when 
the weather and his health would pennit, were his 
visits to some friendly contemporary in the neighbour- 
hood. Thus another jmar or two ghded on, undistin- 
gTiished by any event of importance, tih, in July, 
1795, he received the unexpected honour of a visit 
from Queen Charlotte, who expressed herself as much 
pleased nhth the attentions of her host, as vdth the 
attractions of his castle. 

Lord Orford’s cheerfulness and amiabihty seemed 
to increase mth the increase of his inftmiities ; nor 
did he cease to exj^erience a lively interest in the news 
of the day, whether foreign or domestic. In the autumn 
of 1 79 6, he writes to Hannah More an admirable letter, 
mentioning the “vast blessings” he stih enjoys ; and 
her presentation copy of a new work met with an im- 
mediate and most friendly aclmoAvledgment. 

The interchange of gifts and expressions of good- 
\rtll between Lord Orford and Hannah More con- 
tinued, and thefr mutual regard increased. The latter 
fully appreciated the peculiar talents, and the 
amiable disposition of her fashionable friend. He 
in return bears witness to her zeal in the exer- 
cise of the rehgion she professed, and to the intel- 
ligence displayed in her various writings. He styles 
her the “best of women,” and, on one occasion, adds, 
with his usual fehcity : — 

“ How I admu-e tlie activity of your zeal and perseverance. 
Should a new church ever be built, I hope in a side chapel there 
will be an altar- dodicfited to St. Hannah Vii-gin and Martyr, and 

VOL. II. 2 0 
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Hint your pen, ivorn to the bone, will be enclosed in a golden 
rcHqnairc and preserved on the sbrino.”'^' 

33iit tlie most acceptable compliment he paid her 
was, the present of a copy of Bishop Wilson’s Bible, 
in three volumes, quarto, bound in morocco, which he 
sent her with this inscription vTitten on the fly-leaf : 

TO iiTs ExcEnnEKx pniExn, 

MISS HANNAH MORE, 

THE BOOK, 

WTircir HE knows to be the deaeest object of hee stedt, 

AND BY WHICH, 

TO THE GEEAT COMFOET AND BELIEF 
OF NEMBEELESS AFFLICTED AND DISTEESSED INDIVIDUALS, 
SHE HAS FEOFITED BEYOND ANY BEESON WITH WHOH 
HE IS ACQUAINTED, 

IS OFFEEED, 

AS A MAEK OF HIS ESTEEM AND GEATITUDE, 

BY HEE SINCEEE 
AND OBLIGED HDMBLE SEEVANT, 

HORACE, EARL OF ORFORD, 

1795. 

Walpole’s visits to France had aftbrded him an 
insight into the state of afiairs in that country, which 
made him regard with no common interest the ex- 
traordinary proceedings that were daily taking place 
there. Although no fiiendly Madame du Deffand now 
existed with her copious gossip — ^indeed, he had no 
correspondent whatever in Paris — ^he took care to 
obtain, through the best available som'ces, early 
intelligence of all its transactions; and his indignation 
when the news arrived of the sanguinaiy crimes there 
committed, equally disgracing government and people, 
was only exceeded by his disgust. All that he had fore- 
seen had come to pass, and the conclusions he diew 

* “Walpole Letters.” Vol. vi. p. 523. 
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from tlie horrible state of anarchy into which the 
Idngdom was falhng, were marked by equal judgment 
and foresight. If he had entertained any sympathy 
for an oppressed people, striving to cast off the load 
of misery and misrule under which they had so long 
groaned, the doleful tragedies that were almost hourly 
being enacted in the streets of the blood-stained me- 
tropolis, would have changed it to horror. 

His letters at this time, particularly to Hannah 
More, Miss Berry, and Field-Marshal Conway, are 
filled with indignant comments on these excesses; and 
he noted the execution of the King and Queen, and the 
massacre of the members of their Court, with the most 
profound detestation of the wretches who had caused 
them. He felt a still deeper interest in the crimes 
thus perpetrated in France, when persons whom he 
had known, either in the gay salons he had haunted 
in Paris, or, subsequently, as temjDorary ornaments to 
the gay circles of London, were hmited in a sort of 
Bepublican hattue. It made him enquire, in one of 
liis letters, Are not the devils escaped out of the 
swine, and over-running the earth headlong V’ * 
Assmredly a most demoniac fr’enzy had seized “ the 
swinish multitude,” who appeared to think that their 
best vocation on earth was shedding one another’s 
blood. No doubt Walpole recalled to his memory 
the excesses he had witnessed of another kind : the 
profligacy, folly, and arrogance of the great people ; 
the sycophancy, servihty, and meanness of the little. 
Since then what a terrible change had been effected, 
Walpole Letters.” Vc^. vi. p. 533. 
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copiously illusiratiiig contcniporai’}’' liisloiy : and Jie 
]iad also gailiered iogetlicr as far as Lc was able all 
ilie leiiors lie liad been writing to bis j^i'incipal 
friends during the best ])orlion of bis existence^ with 
added notes and coinnienls. It was liis intention that 
bolb slionld bo jniblisbed ; but after tbe example set 
biin by Lord I-Ior\'ey, tbe Kov, William Cole^ and 
otber retailers of fasbioiiable and court anecdotes^ be 
jdaced a barrier on tbe curiosity of tbe piibbc, wbicb 
was not to be removed until an appointed time. 

In tbe library at Strawbeny HiU, two wainscot 
ebests or boxes liad been deposited, tbe larger 
marked with an A. and tbe lesser "wntb a B. ; tbe 
former bo desired bis cxccntoi’s to cord up and seal, 
and it was to bo prcsciwcd unoiDoned till tbe eldest 
son of bis gTand-iiiecc Laura, Lady Waldegi’ave, was 
twenty-tiA'c years old. In jmrsnance of these in- 
structions tbe chest A, was in due time opened by 
the sixth Earl of Waldegrave, and found to contain 
ccilain MS. volumes entitled "Memoirs,” and several 
bundles of letters arranged for publication. Tbe 
memoirs in two separate parts were iDlaced by Lord 
Waldegi'avo in tbe bands of the late Lord Hoband, 
who in 1822 pubbsbed tbe first portion as "Tbe 
Memoirs of tbe Last Ten Years of tbe Eeign of 
George II.” in two volumes, quarto: of this an 
edition has recently been given to tbe public in three 
volumes, octavo. Tbe otber j^ortions remained with 
Lord Holland till bis death, but be did not prej^are 
it for tbe press. Tbe manuscript devolved to Lord 
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last of wliicli, in three volumes, was brought out in 
the year 1837. 

Another series was published in 1833 in three 
volumes, octavo, edited by the late Lord Dover — ^these 
formed the first portion of his correspondence with Sir 
Horace Mann ; though Lord Dover evidently believed 
he was publishing the entire series. This impression 
seems to have been shared by others, for in 1840 
there came out a collective edition of the “ Walpole 
Letters,” in six volumes, octavo, which comprised 
what had been published in the Mann series, as well 
as others that had been before pubhshed, with a con- 
siderable number of new ones firom various sources : 
this collective edition was supposed to contain the 
greater part if not aU the correspondence. Never- 
theless in 1843 appeared a concluding series,” of 
letters to Sir Horace Mann, in four volumes ; and in 
1847 these were followed by another series to the 
Countess of Ossory, in two volumes. 

Walpole seems to have anticipated the fate to 
which his Collection was doomed. Describing a dis- 
persion that took place in 1774, he says : — 

“ I was hurt to see half the ornaments of the chapel and the 
reliquaries, and, in short, a thousand trifles, exposed to sneers. I 
am buying a few to keep for the founder’s sake. Surely it is very 
indecent for a favorite relation, who is rich, to show so little remem- 
brance and affection. T suppose Strawberry ivill have the same fate. 

The fate of Strawberry was still more lamentable. 
For four and tw’'enty days the apartments, sacred to 
the Horatian pleasantries, echoed with the hammer 

“ Walpole Letters.” Vol. v. p. 358. 
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of tlie auctioneer. Circumstances, that need not be 
more particularly alluded to, rendered this de- 
gradation unavoidable, nnd it was only with difficulty 
that tbe most sacred of tbe family possessions could 
be preserved from tbe relentless ordeal of “ a pubbc 
sale ! ” Tbe sbrine wbicb bad been visited with 
so mucb interest and veneration, was now over- 
run by a well dressed mob, wbo glanced at its trea- 
sures, and at tbe copious catalogue in wbicb tbey 
were enumerated, apparently witb a like indif- 
ference. But at tbe sale this indifference, whether 
feigned or real, changed to tbe most anxious desire 
to obtain possession of some refrc of tbe man whose 
name was invested witb so many pleasant asso- 
ciations ; and tbe more interesting portion of tbe 
thousand trifles'’ created a degree of excitement 
wbicb would almost have reconciled their proprietor 
to such a distribution. 


in pacEt 
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I. 

THE nOUGHTON LINE. 


Reginald de Walpole, living temp. 
William the Conqueror. 


T 


Richard de Walpole, =? Emma, dan. and heir of 


son of Reginald de 
Walpole. 


William de Havelton, or 
Houtou, Lord of lion ton, 
CO. Norfolk, 


Sir Henry de Walpole, of =j= Isabel. 
Houghton and Walpole, 
living temp. Henry II. 


Sir Henry de Walpole, of Houghton 
and Walpole ; taken prisoner, temp. 
John, for adhering to the Barons, 
and fined ^100 a.d. 121G. 


Sir John de Walpole, living =f= Isabel. 
A.n. 1253; one of the 
King’s retinue in Brit- 
tany. 


Sir Henry de Walpole, of Walpole 
and Houghton ; m. Isabel, dan. 
of Sir Peter Eitz Oabert, of 
Somerly, co. Suffolk, and heir 
to her brother. Sir Roger Fitz 
Osbert, summoned to Parlia- 
ment 1294. 


Ralph de Walpole, 
Bishop of Nor- 
■\vich, 1288, and 
of Ely, 1299. 


Sir Henry de Walpole, of Houghton, 
Knt., M.P. for Norfolk, 9 Edward 
II.; died A.D. 1335. 


Alice. 


2 p 2 
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Henry de Walpole, of =f Joan . . , . 
Houtou, M.P. for 
Norfolk, 7 Edwakd 
III. 


Henry de Walpole, Esq., of ■ 
Houghton ; returned 12 
Henrt VI, amongst those 
of the first quality in Nor- 
folk, at the time the 
House of York preferred 
its claim to the throne; 
died in 1442, and buried 
at Houghton. 


Margaret, dau. of Sir Oli- 
ver le Grosse, of Cros- 
wick, Norfolk; buried 
at Houghton. 


Henry Walpole, Esq., of = Margery, dau. and eventual 
Walpole and Hough- heir of Sir John Harsicke, 
ton, living temp. Hen- of Southacre, Norfolk. 

RY VI, 


John Walpole, Esq., of = Elizabeth, dau. of Robert 
Houghton, living 8 Shawe, Esq., of Derby. 
Henry VII. 


Thomas Walpole, Esq., of Houghton; = Joan, dau. of WiUiam 
will dated 24th May, 1512, and Cobb, Esq., of Sand- 

proved 7th April, 1513-4 ; died ringham, Norfolk. 
24th January, 1514. 


Edward Walpole, ^f^Lucy, dau. of Sir Henry = Margaret 

Esq., of Hough- Terry Robsart, and Walpole. Holtofte, oi 

ton; born in heiress, (at the death Whaplode. 

1484 ; buried at of her brother. Sir 

Houghton, 2nd John Robsart, and 

Jan., 1558-9. his daughter, Amie, 

wife of Sir Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Lei- 
cester,) of her great 
grandfather, Sir 
John Robsart, K.G. 


B 
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1. JolmWal-= 
pole, Esq., of 
Houghton ; 
inherited the 
Rohsart Es- 
tates; huried 
at Houghton, 
29 March, 
1588, 


=Catha- 
rine, 
dau. <fe 
co-heir 
of Wil- 
liam 
Caly- 
hut, of 
Cox- 
forth. 


2. Richard, of 
Brahenash, 
Norfolk; d, 
s.p.; ■will 
dated 26th 
March, 1568. 

l. Elizabeth, 

m. to Martin 
Cobb, Esq., of 
Snettisham. 


3. Terrey, 
buried at 
Hough- 
ton, 20th 
Eeb., 
1582; 
married 
twice, 
and liad 


1. Thomas, 
ancestorof 
the Wal- 
poles, of 
Whaplode, 
CO. Lin- 
coln. 

3, Francis, 


2. John,=Catha- 4. Chris- 
a learn- rine, topher, 
ed law- dan. of of Dock- 
yer ; Edmd. ing. 
made Kny- 
Serjeant vett, 

1 June, Esq. 

1554; 

died 


1. Edward, 2. Callibut Walpole,=Elizabeth, dau. 

bapt. 25th Esq., of Hough- and heir of Ed- 

Dec., 1558; ton, married in mund Bacon, 

died on his 1591 ; buried 4th Esq., of Hessett, 

travels l^Iay, 1646, at co. Suff.; buried 

abroad. Houghton. 1st Feb., 1624. 


1. Catharine, m. 3rd Oct., 1581, to 
Pliilip Russell, Esq., of Burn- 
hamtliorp, Norfolk, 

2. Bona,Mi.l8thOct.,1592,to John 
Amyas, Esq., of Dclpham, Nor- 
folk. 

3. Elizabeth, m. 3rd July, 1591, 
to Richard Bunting, Esq., of 
Southcrcek, 

4. Bridget, m. 4th July, 1593, to 
Henry P.aynell, Esq. 


Robert Walpole,Esq.,=^ 
of Houghton, born 
23rd Sept., 1593; died 
lstMay,1663; buried 
at Houghton, 


=Susan, dau. 
of Sir Ed- 
ward Bark- 
ham, Kt., 
Lord Mayor 
of London. 


John Walpole, 
of Southcreck, 
Norfolk; bapt. 
20th Nov., 
1595. 


Abigail, 1. Elizabeth, ?». 1612, to 

dau. and Thos. Clifton, Esq,, of 

heir of Toftrees, Norfolk. 

Froximer 2, Anne, 7n. 1st, 1614, to 

Gocket, Thos. Pettus, Esq., 

Esq., of and 2ndly, 1619, to 

Bromes- Sir Henry Hungate, 

thorp. Knt, 


Sir Edward Walpole, K.B,,= 
of Houghton; bapt. there 
9th Nov., 1621; M.P. to 
King’s Lynn, 1660; made 
K.B. at Charles’s corona- 
tion, 1661 ; died 18th Mar., 
1667 ; buried at Hough- 
ton, 


•Susan, dau, and 
co-heir of Sir 
Robert Crane, 
Bt,, of GhUton, 
co. Suffolk, m. 
1649; died 7th 
July, 1667, aged 
35. 


lllizabeth, 
eld. dau. and 
co-heir, m. 
Edward 
Pepys, Esq., 
Barrister- 
at-Law. 


Bridget, 
second dau. 
and co-heii*, 
m. to Francis 
Thoresby, 
Esq., of Gay- 
wood. 


Susan, third 
dau. and co- 
heir, m. to 
John Hare, 
Esq., of 
Snitterton. 


D 
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Kohert Wnlpolc.Kpti.,: 
of IIouifhtoTi ; hapt. 
SSthKoV.JCSOjM.P. 
for CaPllo Uiphip ; 
Colonel of the Nor- 
folk Militia; tliedand 
was buried at Hough- 
ton in 1700, 


=Mary, only 
dan. and co- 
heir of Sir 
Jeflcrylhir- 
wcll, of 
lloughani, 
Sutlblk ; 
died 1-Uh 
March, 
1711. 


Horatio Wal- = 
pole, ICsq. ; 
l)orn 1 Itii 
July, KifiS ; 
died P.p., 17th 
October, 1717, 
and was 
buried at 
Houghton, 


=Lady Atm, 
dau. of 
Thos, Duke, 
of Leeds, 
and widow 
of Robt. 
Coke, Esci., 
ofllolk- 
liain, Nof- 
folk. 


i 

f 

I. Gill UoimiiT W.\i.T’o7.n,y Catherine, = 
K.G., of Houghton, the dau. of 
Ct;i-i;iut.\Ti:i> St.vtks- Sir John 
M,\N ; born 2Gtli Aug., Shorter, 
1(17G; M.P. for Lynn Lord 
Regis. ; created Dth Mayor of 
I'Vi)., 1742. Rnron of London; 
Houghton, Viscount in. 3(»(h 
Walpole, and K.\iu. or July, 1700; 
OiiKOiin; died ISth J. 2ntli 
.Marcli, 1745. and was Aug., 1737; 
buried at Houghton. 1st wife. 


=Maria, 
d.au.and 
co-heir 
ofTiios. 
Skerret, 
Kf(j.: 
died 4th 
.1 line, 
1738. 


2. IIoi:.\Tio 
Walpole, 
Loan Wai;- 

POLE.ofWoJ/- 
TEIITOX. &C 

th'it fine. 

3, Galfridus, 
R.N.; M.r.; 
Post-Mastcr- 
Gencral ; 
died, s.p., 

7th August, 
172G. 


Anne, m. to Montfort 
Spclman, Esq,, of 
Narborough, co.Nor- 
folk. 

j\Iar}-, m. to John Wil- 
son, Esq, 

Elizabeth, m, to Jas. 
Ilostc, Esq., of Sand- 
rittgham, Norfolk. 
Other issue died young 
or unmarried. 


1. Mary, who m. Sir 
Charles Turner, Bt., 
of Warham, and 
had, inter alios, a 
dau. Anne, wife of 
the Rev. jRaurice 
Suckling, D.D., and 
grandmother . of 
Horatio Viscoukt 
Nelsox. 

2. Dorothy, ?n. to Ciias. 
Viscount Toivns- 
hend. 

3. Susan, m. to An- 
thony Hamoud, Esq. 
of Wotton, Norfolk. 


Robert Walpole, 2nd Earb 
of Orford, K.B, ; Auditor 
”■ f II. IM. Exchequer ; Lord 
lit, and Gustos Rotu- 
I 'of Devon; made 
.iron Walpole, of Wal- 
pole, 10th June, 1723, 
wdth remainder, default 
of the issue male of him- 
self and his father, to the 
male descendants of his 
grandfather; died 1st 
April, 1751. 


=l\Iargarct, 
dau. aud 
heir of Sa- 
muel Rollc, 
Esq., of 
Ilcanton, 
CO. Devon ; 
she wedded, 
2ndly, the 
Hon.Sewal- 
Us Shirley, 
and died in 
1781. 


Sir Edward 
Walpole, 
K.R; M.P.; 
died un- 
married in 
1784, aged 
78. 


Iloa.vcE Walpole, 
I\I.P.; born in 1717; 
succeeded his ne- 
phew, George, as 4th 
Haul op Orpoed; 
died unmarried 2nd 
iMarch, 1797, w'hen 
all his family ho- 
nours became extinct 
except the Barony of 
Walpole, of Walpole; 


Mary, m. in. 
1723, 

George, 3rd 
Earl of 
Cliolmondo- 
ley, K.B., 
ancestor by 
her of the 
present 
Marquis of 
Cholmonde- 
ley. 


George Walpole, 3rd Earl of Orford; born 1st April, 1730; 
Lord TAculenant and Gustos Rotulorum of Norfolk ; Ranger 
and Keeper of St. James’ and Hyde Parks; died unmarried 
6th December, 1791. 
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II. 

THE WOLTERTON LINE. 


Hovatio Walpole, Esq., second son of Robert 
Walpole, Esq., of Honghton, M.P., by 
Mary Burwell, his wife; and brother of 
Sir Robert Walpole, K.G., first Earl of 
Orford; bom 8th December, 1678: a 
diplomatist of the first grade ; Ambassador 
at the Court of France, and to the States 
General, <fec,: created, 4th June, 1756, 
Baron Walpole, ofWolterton: died 5th 
January, 1757 ; buried at Wickmere. 


Mary Magdalen, dau. and 
co-heir of Peter Lom- 
bard, Esq., of Burnham, 
Norfolk ; married 21st 
July, 1720; died 9th 
March, 1783, and was 
buried at Wickmere, in 
NorfollCi 


1. Horatio = 
Walpole, 2nd 
Lord Walpole, 
of Wolterton; 
born 12th 
June, 1723 : 
succeeded, at 
the death of 
Horace Wal- 
pole, in 1797, 
to the Barony 
of Walpole, of 
Walpole, and 
was created 
Earl op Ob- 
FORD 10th 
April, 1806 ; 
died 24th 


Rachael, 
3rd dau. of 
WiUiam, 
3rd Duke 
of Devon- 
shire; mar- 
ried 12th 
May, 1748; 
died 8th 
May, 1805. 


February, 

1809. 


2. Thomas, 
M.P., mer- 
chant and 
banker, of 
London; m. 
in 1753, 
Elizabeth, 
dau. of Sir 
Joshua Van 
Neck, Bt., and 
died in 1803, 
leaving Tho- 
mas, of Stag- 
bury Park, 
Surrey, Envoy 
to Munich ; 
Lambert The- 
odore, Lt.-Col. 
in the Army; 
and two 
daughters, 


3. Richard, 
M.P. for Yar- 
mouth ; ni.) in 
1757, Marga- 
ret, dau. of 
Sir Joshua 
VanNeck, Bt., 
and died in 
1798, leaving 
a dau., Mary 
Rachel, who 
m., in 1798, • 
the Rev. Ash- 
ton Vade, and 
was mother 
of Richard 
Henry Vade 
Walpole> Esq, 


4. Robert, 1. Mary, m. 
Envoy Extr, to Maurice 
and Minis- Suckling, 
ter Plen. to Esq., Capt. 
the Court of R.N. 
Portugal ; 2.Henrietta 
m. twice, Louisa, died 
and had unm. in 
issud by 1824. 
each wife. 3. Anne, 
died 25th 
November, 
1797. 




Horatio Walpole, 2nd Earl^ySophia^^ dau. of=j=Mrs. Chamber 
of Orford; born 24th June, 

1752 ; died 15th June^ 1822. 


Chas. Churchill, 
Esq., Ist wife. 


layne, widow of 
Rev. Edwd. 
Chamlierlayne, 
2nd wife. 


s.p. 


A 


George, died in 
1835. 

Mary, m., 4th Au- 
gust, 1777, to 
Thomas Hussey, 
Esq., of Galtrim, 
Meath. 

Kathp’‘’’ne, died 
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1. Horatio Walpole, 3rd = Mary, eldest 

Earl of Orford, High dau. of the 

Steward of L 3 niQ, and late William 

Colonel of the West Augustus 

Norfolk Militia; horn Fawkner, 

14th June, 1783; m. Esq. 

24th July, 1812, 


1. Horatio, Lord Wal- = Harriett 
pole, born 18th April, Bettina 
1813. Frances, 

only child 
of the Honi 
Sir Fleet- 
wood B. R, 
Pellew. 


Dorothy Elizabeth Maude 

Maiy, born 24th Mary, born 

October, 1842, 9th Aug., 
1844. 


A 


2. William, 1. Charlotte, d. unm. 1843. 
Capt, R.N.; 2. Maria, m. Martin John 
died, unm,. West, Esq. 

29th June, 3, Harriet, widow of Sir 
1814, Wiliam Hoste, Bart., 

3. John, K.O.B., Capt. R.N. 

Lieut.-Col.; 4. Georgiana Mary, m. to 
A. 17th No- the Rev. Joseph Wolff, 
vember, 5. Catherine, m. to Henry 
1787, Lawes Long, Esq. 


2. Henry, h. 3. Frederick, Lieut. R.N. 
1st May, 1818; 1. Rachel Katharine, m. 

m,, 3rd July, to Viscount PoUington. 
1845, Ceciha 2, Dorothy Fanny, m. to 
Elizabeth, Reginald Henry Nevill, 

dau. of the Esq. 

late John 
Macahster, 

Esq., of 
Strathaird. 
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DESCENDANTS OF SIR EDWARD WALPOLE, K.B. 


The Hon. Sir Edward Walpole, K.B., 
Chief Secretary 'of Ireland; 2nd 
son of the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Walpole, K.G., 1st Earl of Orford: 
died umn. 1784. 




Laura, eldt.= 

illegitimate 

dau. of Sir 

Edward 

Walpole, 

K.B. 


Bon. (fe Rev. 
Frederick 
Keppcl, 
Bishop of 
Exeter ; 
died 1777. 


Maria, 2nd = 

illegitimate 

dau. of Sir 

Edward 

Walpole, 

K.B. 


1. Frede- 
rick Kep- 
pel. Esq., of 
Lcxham 
Hall, Nor- 
folk — 

A 


1. Anna 
Maria; m. 
Lt.-Gen. 
William 
Stapleton, 
andrZ. 1836. 


2. Laura; 
m. to Lord 
Southamp- 
ton, and d. 
1798. 

3. Charlotte 
Augusta ; 

TO. to Robert 
Foote, Esq. 


1st. James, : 
2nd Earl 
Walde- 
grave; m. - 
1759; d. 
1763. 


Elizabeth 
Laura; m. 
her cousin 
George, 4th 
EarlWalde- 
gravc. 


2d.H.R.H. 
William 
Henry, 
Duke of 
Glouces- 
ter; bro- 
ther of 
King Geo, 
III.; TO. 
1766. 


Charlotte, = 
third ille- 
gitimate 
dau, of Sir 
Edward 
Walpole, 
K.B. 


:Lionel, 
4th Earl 
of Dy- 
sart. 


8. p. 


Charlotte 

Anna Ho- 

H.R.H. =i 

=The Prin- 

Sophia Ma- 

jMaria; to. 

ratio ; TO. in 

William 

cess j\Iary; 

tilda ; 

George 

1786, Admiral 

Frederick, 

dau. of 

Ranger of 

Henry, 4th 

Lord Hugh 

Duke of 

King 

Greeinvich 

Duke of 

Sejnnour, and 

Glouces- 

George 

Park died 

Grafton, 

w'as mother of 

ter, K.G., 

III. 

1844. 

and was mo- 

Rear-Admiral 

G.C.B.; 



ther of the 

Sir George 

died 1834, 



present 

Francis Sey- 




Duke, and 

mour, and 




other issue. 

other issue. 

s.p. 
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EIGHTH EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED, 

Now ready, in 1 vol., small 8vo., with nnmotons illustrations, 
Price lOs. Gd. bound, 

the crescent and the CROSS; 

oil, 

HOIiIANCE AND REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVIH.. 
BY ELTOT WAUBUBTON, ESQ. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Fuo^t Tiir. Spcctatoii. 

In the mixture of story with anecdote, information, and imprc.s- 
sion, this work, perhaps, surpasses “ Eothcn.” Innumerable passages 
of force, vivacity, or humour, are to be found in the volume. 

From the Alonxixo Post. 

This delightful work is, from first to last, a splendid p.anoi-ama of 
Eastern Scenery, in the full blaze of its magnificence. Tlie crowning 
merit of the book is, that it is cvidontl}^' the production of a gentle- 
man and a man of the world, who has lived in the best society, and 
been an attentive observer of the scenes and characters which have 
passed before bim during his restless and joyous existence. To a 
keen sense of the ludicrous, he joins a power of sketching and 
giouping which are happily demonsti-ated. 

From the Globe. 

Air. Warburton has fulfilled tlic promise of his title-jiago. The 
“ Realities” of “ Eastern Travel” are described with a vividness 
wliich invests them with deep and abiding interest ; while the 
“ Romantic” adventures which the enterprising tourist met with in 
his course are narrated with a spirit which shows how much he 
enjoyed these reliefs from the oumi of every-day life. 

'From the Quarterly Review. 

_ This is an account of a tour in the Levant, including Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria, Constantinople, and Greece. The book is remarkable for 
the colouring power, and the play of fancy with which its descriptions 
are enlivened. The writing is of a kind that indicates abilities 
likely to command success in the higher departments of literature. 
Almost every page teems with good feeling ; and although that 
“ catholic heartedness,” for which the Author takes credit, permits 
him to view Mahometan doctrines and usages ivith a little too much 
<^Ihidifferenlism, yet, arriving in Palestine, he at once gives in his 
adherence to the “ religion of the place” with all the zeal of a pious 
Christian. The book, independently of its value as an original nai'- 
rative, comprises much useful and iulcresting information. 

IIexry Colburx, Publisher, 13, Great Alarlborougli Street. 



Second Edition, in 3 vols, post 8vo., 

REGINALD HASTINGS. 

AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

BY KBIOT WABBUBTON, ESQ.’ 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

J'ltoM TJir. JjiTF.iunY Gazette, 

As a historic.'il ronianclst, Mr. Warburton takes a first wrangler’s 
ratik. The present romance possc.ssc.s all the value of a history. It 
is replete with power and interest, Ti»o work nin.st be read ivith the 
vivid feeling created by powerful descriptions of events which no 
invention could .siirpas.^;, and e.vhibition.s of character e.vcited to the 
highest pitch of whicli hnman nature is susceptible, by the most 
o.vtraordinary circnm.stance.s of national crises and indindual perils. 

Fnojf Tun MnssKNona, 

Certainly no historical talc of greater power has been written since 
the time of Sir Walter Scott, 

FitOM THE BniTA.V.VXA. 

Developed with wondrou.'; power. An atitobiography so his- 
torically correct and naturally wadtten that it might be welcomed 
as a veritable record from the muniment room of unconquered 
La thorn. 

FitOM THE AtIjAS. 

In manlinc.'Js of style and mastery of subject, Mr.Warhurton comes 
nearer to Sir Walter Scott than any writer of modern times. 

Fjto.-'r THE Joii.v Bunn. 

j\Ir.Warbnrton’s “ Rcgin.ahl Hastings” belongs to a high order of 
historical romance. Tiie story is told mth great dramatic effect, the 
characters arc delineated with admirable distinctness, society in those 
troublous times is depicted with no less fidelity to truth than 
artistic power. The contrast between the high-toned cavalier and 
the fanatical puritan is admirably drawn. 

Fnoji THE MonxiNO HEitAim. 

We do not hesitate to predict for this work a popularity commen- 
surate with the Iiistorical importance of the events therein so truly 
and so charmingly porti-ayed. Never liave the Civil Wars of England 
been invested with gi’oatcr fascination or interest. Few works of 
fiction could present us with more startling incidents or more striking 
contrasts. In “ Reginald Hastings” we liave the high-minded and 
chivalric cavalier communicating to us his own dashing and dai> , 
gerous career, and making us familiar with the social life and 
manners of the eventful period in which he lived, and bringing 
vividly before us the leading distinguished personages who had so / 
large a share in the military and political events of the time. We 
have the courtly and crafty Digby, the court wit and heau^ Lady 
Carlisle, tlie gallant Rupert, and the high-minded Falkland ; Gtorles, 
with his crowd of fawning, selfish favourites ; Cromwell, Pjra, Houes 
and Felton ; and along mth the more stirring incidents of the war is 
skilfully interwoven as tangled a maze of love as ever tried the con- 
stancy of gallant knight. 

Henry Coeburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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Second Edition, in 3 vols. post Svo,, 

REGINALD HASTINGS. 

AN mSTORICAL ROJIANCE. 

V>Y EfJOT WARBUllTON, ESQ.' . 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Fuom tiik Lithrauv Gazf.tte, 

As a liistorical roinancist, IMr. Warburton takes a first wrangler’s 
rank. Tlio prc.ccnt romance possesses all the value of a history. It 
is replete with power and interest. The work must he read with the 
vivid feeling created by powerful descriptions of events which no 
invention could surpas.s, and exhibitions of character excited to the 
highest pitch of which human nature is susceptible, by the mo^t 
extraordinary circumstances of national crises and indindual peril- . 

From tiik Messexoku. 

Certainly no historical tale of greater power has been written sio 
the time of Sir Walter Scott. 

From the Britawia. 

Developed with wondrous power. An autobiography ^ 
torically correct and naturally written that it might be wt " 
ns a veritable record from the muniment room of unc" 

Lathom. 

From the Atlas. 

lu manliness of style and mastery of subject, lilv.War' > 
nearer to Sir Walter Scott than any writer of moder? 

From the Jonx Bull. 

Blr. Warburton’s “Reginald Hastings” bcioir- 
historical romance. The story is told "with gre:". 
characters arc delineated with admirable distil'' 
troublous times is depicted with no lcs<- 
artistic power. The contrast between in 
the fanatical puritan is admirably drav. " 

From the Moiixr 

We do not hesitate to predict for 
surate with the historical import • 
and so charmingly portrayed. ' ' 
been invested with greater f 
fiction could present us witl> 
contrasts. In “ Reginald 
chivalric cavalier conn 
gerous career, and ^ 
manners of the ev 
vividly before us 
large a share 
have the cow 
Carlisle, tlw 
with his (' 
and Fob 
skilfi''’’ 
stancy > 

Henrv 
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BMKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY, 

poR 1851, 

^ ©cncnbgi'cfll Bi'cttonnvn 

OF THE -WnOLE OF THE UXTITEED ARISTOCRACY OF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IKF.LAND : 

And comprising PnrticnlnTS of 100,000 Individunls connected ^vith liiem. 

cor.nECTi;!) to the rni;sr.xT tisie. 

A COMPANION TO AI.I. THE PEERAGES. 

In 2 volumes, royal 8vo, beautifully printed in double columns, comprising -more matter 
tlmn 30 ordinary volumes, price only 2/. 2s., elegantly bound in gilt morocco clotli. 


The Landed Gentry of Kngland arc so closely connected with tlio sliaing records of its 
eventful history, that some acquaint.nnco with them is a matter of nccc.ssity with the Icgi-S- 
lator, the l.asvj'cr, the historical .'tudent, the speculator in p^olilics, and the curious in topo- 
graphical and antiquarian loro; and even tho very spirit of ordinary curiosity will prompt 
to a desire to trace the origin and progress of tliose families whose influence pervades the 
towns .and villages of our land. This work fnniishes snch a mass of authentic infonn.ation 
in regard to .all the principal families in the kingdom .as has never before been attempted to 
be brought together. It relates to the untitled families of rank, ns the " Peerage and 
Baronetage ’’does to the titled, .and forms, in fact, a pserage of the untitled nrisfocr.acy. 
It cmbr.accs the whole of the handed interest, and is indispcns.able to t lie library of every 
gentleman. Tlic great cost .attending the production of tliis X.ational Work, the first of its 
kind, induces the publisher to hope that the heads of all families recorded in its pages will 
supply themselves with copies. 


“ A work of this kind is of a nation.al value. Its utility is not merely tcmporaiT, but it 
will exist and be acknowledged ns long ns the families whose names and genealogies arc 
recorded in it continne to form an integral portion of the English constitution. As a cor- 
rect record of descent, no family should bo without it. Tlie untitled aristocr.acy h.avc in 
this great avork as perfect a dictionary of their gcnc.alogical history', family conne.xions, and 
heraldic rights, as the peerage and baronetage. It avill be an enduring and trustworthy 
record.” — i^forning Post. 

“ A work in which every gentleman will tind a domestic interest, as it contains the 
fullest account of every known family in the United Kingdom. It is n dictionary of all 
names, families, and their origin, — of cvciy man’s neighbour and friend, if not of his own 
relatives and immediate connexions. It cannot fail to be of the greatest utility to profes- 
sional men in their icscarchcs respecting the members of diflerent families, heirs to pro- 
perty, &c. Indeed, it will become ns necessary .as a Directory in every office.” — £ef/’s 
Messenger. 
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]\n?. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GERMANY IN 1851 ; 

ITS COURTS, CAMPS, AND PEOPLE. 

BY THE BARONESS BLAZE DE BURT. 

Second and Cheaper Edition. 2 rols. Sro, 2ls. bound. 

This work comprises a complete picture of the various courts, camps, 
and people of the Continent, as they appear amidst the wreck of the recent 
revolutions. The author possessed, through her influential connexions, 
peculiar facilities for acquiring exclusive information on the topics treated 
of. She succeeded in penetrating into provinces and localities rarely 
visited by tourists, and stili glowing with the embers of civil war, and fol- 
lowed the army of Prussia in Germany, of Russia in Hungary, and of 
Radetzky in Italy. Her pages teem with the sayings and doings of almost 
all the illustrious characters, male and female, whom the events of the 
last two years have brought into European celebrity, combined with 
gi'aphic views of the insurrectionary struggles, sketches of the vai'ious 
aspects of society, and incidents of personal adventure. To give an idea 
of the scope and variety of the contents of the work, it need only be men- 
tioned that among the countries visited will be found Prussia, Austi'ia, 
Hungary, Bavaria, Saxony, Servia, Stjwia, the Tjn’ol, Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, Italy, &c. To enumerate all the distinguished personages with 
whom the writer had intercourse, and of whom anecdotes are related, 
would be impossible ; but they include such names as the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia, the Khigs of Prussia, Hanover, Bavaria, and Wur- 
temberg, the Count de Chambord (Henry V.), the Queens of Bavaria and 
Pi'ussla, the ex-Empress of Austria, the Grand Duke of Baden, the Arch- 
dukes John, Francis, and Stephen of Austria, Duke TlThelm of Bruns- 
wick, the Prince of Prussia, Prince John of Saxony, the Countess Batthy- 
anyi, Madame Kossuth, Ac. Among the statesmen, generals, and leading 
actors in the revolutionary movements, we meet with Radowitz, Von 
Gagern, Schwarzenberg, Bekk, Esterhazy, the Ban Jellacic, Windisch- 
gratz, Radetzky, Welden^ Haynau, Wrangel, Pillersdorf, Kossuth, Blum, 
Gorgey, Batthyany i, Pulszky, Klapka, Bern, Dembinski, Hecker, Struve, &c. 


“An important, yet most amusing work, throiring much and richly-coloured 
light on matters with wliich every one desires to he informed. All the courts, 
camps, and people of Germany are passed in vivid review before _ us. ihe 
account of the Austrians, Magyars, and Croats, will he found especially inte- 
resting. In many of its Hghter passages the work may bcar_ a comparison 
with Lady Mary ITortley Montagu's Letters.”— Mo; Chronicle. 
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ON THE 1st JANXJART, 1851. WAS COMMENCED 

A CHEAP RE-ISSUE, 

, IN PIVE MONTHLY VOLUMES, PRICE ONLY Gs. EACH, 

■WTTH POKTBAITS, &C., IWlTOSOMEIiY BOUND, OF 

PEPTS’ DIAEY 

AND 

CORRESPONDEKGE, 

lELESTEATITE OE THE EEIGNS OP CHAELBS 11. AND JAMES II. 

EUITEU BI LORD RRiyBROORE. 


This Edition contains ADD THE PASSAGES RESTOHED from the ORIGINAD 
MANCSCBIPT, and all the Additional Notes. 


CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


EDINBUEGH EEVIEW. 

"We unhesitatingly characterise this journal ns the most romnrknhle production of 
its kind which has ever been given to the world. Pepys paints tho Court, the Mo- 
narchs, and the times, in more vivid colours than any one else. His Diary makes us 
comprehend the great historical events of the age, and the people who horo a part in 
them, and gives us more clear glimpses into the trae English life of tho times than all 
the other memorials of them that have como down to our o^vn.’' 

ATHENA3IJM. 

“The best hook of its kind in tho English language. The now matter is extremely 
curious, and occasionally far more characteristic and entertaining than tho old. The 
writer is seen in a clearer light, and the reader is taken into his inmost soul. ‘ Pepys’ 
Diary’ is the ablest picture of the age in which the vrriter lived, and a work of standard 
importance in English literature.” 

QIJAETEELT EEVIEW. 

“‘Pepys’ Diary’ throws a distinct and' vivid light over tho picture of England and 
its government during the period succeeding the Ecstoration. If, qiiitting tho broad 
path of history, we look forminute information concerning ancient manners and customs, 
the progress of arts and sciences, and the various branches of antiquitj’, we have never 
seen a mine so rich as these volumes. The variety of pepys’ tastes and pursuits led 
him into almost every department of life. He was a man of business, a man of informa- 
tion, a man of whim, and, to a certain degree, a man of pleasure. He was a statesman, 
a bel-esprit, a virtuoso, and a connoisseur. His curiosity made Mm an unwearied, as 
well as an universal, learner, and whatever he saw found its way into his tables" 
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ME. COLBUEN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIYES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

BY AGNES STEICKLAND. ' 

DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY. 

The volumes which were out of print having been reprinted, complete 
sets of this interesting work may now be had of all the booksellers, in 
12 vols., price 41 . 16s. bound, or any volume separately, to complete sets, 
at 10s. 6d. each. 


“ These volumes have the fascination of romance united to the integrity of history. 
The work is written by a lady of considerable le.aming, indefatig.able industry, and careful 
judgment. All these qualifications for a biographer and an historian she has brought to 
bear upon the subject of her volumes, and from them has resulted a narrative interesting 
to all, and moiv particularly interesting to that portion of the community to whom the 
more refined researches of literature afford pleasure and mstmction. The whole work 
should be read, and no doubt 'svill be read, by all who are anxious for information It is a 
lucid arrangement of facts, derived from authentic sources, exhibiting a combination of 
industiy, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often met with in biographers of 
crowned heads.” — Times. 

“ This remarkable, tliis truly great historical work, is now brought to a conclusion. In 
this series of biographies, in which the severe truth of history takes almost the wildness of 
romance, it is the singulafmerit of hliss Strickland that her research has enabled her to 
throw new light on many doubtful passages, to bring forth fresh facts, and to render every 
portion of our annals w’hich she has described an interesting and valuable study. She has 
given a most valuable contribution to the history of England, and we have no hesitation in 
afiirming that no one can be said to possess an accurate knowledge of the history of the 
country who has not studied her ‘ Lives of the Queens of England.’ ” — Morning Herald. 

“ A most valuable and entertaining work. There is certainly no lady of our day who 
has devoted her pen to so beneficial a purpose as Jliss Strickland. Nor is there any other 
whose works possess a deeper or more enduring interest. Miss Strickland is to oar mind 
the first literary lady of the age.” — Chronicle. 

“ We must pronounce Miss Strickland beyond all comparison the most entertaming 
historian in the English language. She is certainly a woman of powerful and active mind, 
as well as of scrupulous justice and honesty of purpose .” — Morning Post. 

“ Miss Strickland has made a very judicious use of many authentic MS. authorities not 
previously collected, and the result is a most interesting addition to our biographical 
library .” — Quarterly Review. 

“ A valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It contains a mass of every kind of 
historical matter of interest, which industry and research could collect. We have derive 
much entertainment and instruction from the mvk."—Athen<sum. 
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LIYES OF THE PHIHCESSES OF ES-GLAO. 

By IVIARY ANNE E^^5RETT GREEN, 

r.DiTorv OF THE “letters of royal and illustrious ladies.’’ 

3 Yols., post 8vo, Y’ith Ulustrationp, 10s. Gd. each, botnicl. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“A most agrcc.-iblo bool;, foming .i meet comp-mion for tlio work of Jliss Stricklnnd, to 
wliicli, indeed, it i.s nn indispcas.-iblo .iddilion. The .outhorcs.s, .olrc.ody favourably known 
to the learned world by her excellent collection of ‘ Letters of Royal .and Illustrious Ladie.s, 
has eseeuted her task with great skill and fidelity. Eveiy page displays careful research 
and accuracy. There is a graceful combination of sound, historical erudition, with nn air 
of romance and adventure that is highly pleasing, and renders the work at once nn agrcc.able 
companion of the boudoir, and a valuablo addition to the historical librarj'. Jlrs. Green 
has entered upon an untrodden path, and gives to her biographies an air of freshness and 
novelty very alluring. The first two volumes (including the Lives of twenty-five Princesses) 
carry us from the daughters of the Conqueror to the family of Edward I. — a highl}' inte- 
resting period, replete with curious illustr.ations of the genius and manncr.s of the Jiiddlo 
Ages. Such works, from the tnithfulncss of their spirit, furnish a more lively picture of 
the times than even the gr.npliic, though delusive, pencil of Scott and James.” — Britannia. 

“ The vast utility of the task undcrt.aken by the giflcd author of this interesting book 
can only be equalled by the skill, ingenuity, and research displayed in its accomplishment. 
The field JIrs. Green has selected is an untrodden one. Mrs. Green, on giving to the world 
a work which will cn.ablo us to arrive at a correct idea of the private histories and personal 
characters of the royal ladies of England, has done sutlicicnt to entitle her to the respect 
and gratitude of the countrj'. The labour of her task was exceedingly great, involving 
rescarchc.s, not only into English records and chronicles, but into thoso of almost every 
civilised country in Eurojw. The style of JIrs. Green is ndmir.able. She has a fine per- 
ception of clmractcr and manners, a penetrating spirit of ob.scrvation, and singular exactness 
of judgment. The memoirs aro richly fraught avith the spirit of romantic adventure.” — 
Morning Pott. 

“This work i.s a worthy companion to Jliss Strickland’s admirable ‘Queens of 
England.' In one rc.spcct the .subject -m.attcr of these volumes is more inferesHng, because 
it is more divrr.sificd than that of the ‘ Queens of England.’ That celebrated work, althcugh 
it.s hcroinc.s were, for the most part, foreign Princc.sses, related almo-ri, entirely to the his- 
toty of this countra-. The Princesses of England, on the contrary, .arc themselves English, 
but their lives arc nc.arly .all connected with foreign nations. Their biographic.s, conse- 
quently, nfibrd ns a gllmp'c of the manners and customs of the chief Ihiropran 
kingdom', a circumflance which not only gives to the work the charm of variety, but 
avhich is likely to render it peculiarly useful to the general reader, ns it links together by 
association the conttmporancous history of ararious nations. The histories are related 
with .an earnest .simi-licily .and copious explicit ne.'S. The render is informed aritliont 
iH'iug v.e.aricd, and altcniatcly enlivened by reme spirited dc-'cripti'iu, or totichcd by 
fou’c pathetic or tender episode. ^Yc cordially commend Mrs. Everett Grcc.Vs production 
to general attention ; it is (necessarily) as useful as history, and fully ns entertaining as 
rom.'nce." — 

C 
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]MK. COLBUim’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMEMOms OF 

A HUNGARIAN LADY. 

Comprising Full nml Interesting Details of 

THE LATE EVENTS IN HUNGARY. 

By THERESA PULSZKY. 

Witli an Historical Introduction by FRANCIS PULSZKY, Late Under- 
Sccrct.nry of State to Ferdinand, Emperor of Austria and 
King of Ilungarj-. 

Dedicated to tlic Jlnrcluoncss of Lansdownc. 2 vols., post 8vo, 215. bound. 
OITNION.S OF THE PRESS. 

" Tfin natmiinlity of tlic proplc. their martial prowess and present miliappy fate, have 
luve.sfetl Ilummn- with the interest of a second Poland, and Y'cstcni Europe must 
he naturally d(".irous to learn something of their civil and social life. TJiesc volumes arc 
the joint iiroduelinn of M. and JTad.nme Pidszhy. AVhilo the latter records her impres- 
sions ntid recollections of Hungarian life, wo have to (liank JI. Pulszky for a very' able 
{•nniinary of the history of Ilnngan,-, from the days of Arpad to the rcipi of Ferdinand 
the First, and the reform movement— a history wjiich abounds in interesting incidents 
and useful h's^ons for the statesman and tho philosophic historian. Sradame Pulszky's 
narrative of hew wanderings ami dangers is agreeably diversified with sketches and anec- 
dotes from JIatryar life, as well as with ancient legends from Hungarian histoiy and 
modern jfassaf.-es in the late w.sr of independence. It cannot fail to excite an interest in 
nil rlnsses of readers— in those wlio open a book only for numsement, as well as in those 
who look for something more enduring.'*— i.Wniiiiriyf/ Jlcvicic. 

“ We need hardly inform our readers that thcauthorcss of this work is the accomplished 
wife, of the gentleman who was originally accredited to tlic English cabinet by tho 
provisional government of Hungary. Tho priv.ntc interest attaching to the recital of 
events which have hccomo so famous would insuro a wide pO])Hlarity for Hladamo Pulszky’s 
hook. Eut we .should very much uudcr-c.slimatc its value if we so limited our pi-aisc. 
'The mcmoir.s, indeed, contain .sketches of .social life which nro worthy of a place by tho 
side of IMndamo do Staid do Launay and Slndame Campau. Eut they arc also rich 
in political .and tojiographic.al information of the first cliarncter. Madanio Pulszkywas 
in tho habit of direct intercourse with tho foremost and most distinguished of tho 
Hungarian generals and statesmen, and ha.s given a complete summarj' of the political 
events in Hungary, from the arrival of the Hungarian deputation in IS-IS, to tUo treason 
of General Gorgey on the 13th of August, lS-10. M. Pulszky has also prefixed a valuable 
int reduction, which gives the most complete history of Hungary that has ever issued from 
tho English press.”— Globe, 

“ With all the charms of romance, these volumes possess tho gr.avcr interest of his- 
tory, Full of personal anecdotes, historical reminiscences, and legendary associations ; 
teeming U’ith interesting adventures, rich in social illustration and topo^phic.al 
description, tho memoirs present to all classes of readers an attraction quite indepen- 
dent of tho recent important events, of which they give so clear and connected a narra- 
tive .” — Morning Fast. 

“ In this most interesting hook wo have revealed in tho characteristic memoirs of an 
eye-witness tho whole story of Hungary and its revolution. The intrigues of Latour 
witli Jcllachieh, tho trc.acheiy of the court, tho part taken by Kossuth and other 
eminent clmraclors, the Hungarian deputation to the Empcroi*, and the final breach 
between Hungary and Austria, are told as forcibly as %\m-p\g:'—DaUg Netvs. 

“ It is impossible that the great Hungarian struggle for freedom can ever find a_ histo- 
rian more honest in point of narrative, more sincere in conviction, or more anxious to 
do full justice to tho truth than Madame Pulszky,”— 06seri'er. 
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DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 

' OF 

JOHN EYELTN, E.H.S., 

Author of “ Sylva,” &c. 

A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, WITH ‘ 
NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


XmiFOEJI WITH THE NEW EDITION OE PEPYS’ DLIBY. 
In 4 vols., post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each, with Elustrations. 


N.B. — Tiie Krst Two Volumes, comprising “ The Diary,” are now ready. 


The Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn has long been regarded ns an 
invaluable record of opinions and events, as well as the most interesting expo- 
sition we possess of the manners, taste, learning, and religion of this country, 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century. The Diary comprises obser- 
vations on the politics, literatime, and science of his age, during his travels in 
Trance and Italy ; his residence in England towards the latter part of the 
Protectorate, and his connexion with the Courts of Charles II. and the two 
subsequent reigns, interspersed W'itli a vast number of original anecdotes of the 
most celebrated persons of that period. To the Diary is subjoined tbe Cor- 
respondence of Eveljm with many of his distinguished contomiporaries ; also 
Original Letters from Sir Edward Nicholas, private secretary to King Charles I., 
during some important periods of that reign, with the King’s answers ; and 
numerous letters from Sir Edward Hyde (Lord Clarendon) to Sir Edward 
Nicholas, and to Sir Richard Brown, Ambassador to France, during the exile 
of the British Court. 

A New Edition of this interesting work having been long demanded, the 
greatest pains have been taken to render it as complete as possible, by a careful 
re-examination of the original Manuscript, and by illustrating it with such 
annotations as will make the reader more conversant with the numerous sub- 
jects referred to by the Diarist. 

“It has been justly observed that as long as Virtue and Science hold their 
abode in this island, the memory of Evelyn will be held in the utmost venera- 
tion. Indeed, no change of fasliion, no alteration of taste, no revolution of 
science, have impaired, or can impair, his celebrity. The yoirth who looks 
forward to an inheritance which he is under no temptation to increase, will do 
well to bear the example of Evelyn in his mind, as containing nothing but what 
is_ imitable, and nothing but what is good. All persons, indeed, may find in 
his character something for imitation, but for an English gentleman he is the 
perfect model .” — Quarterly Revieio. 
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JIR. COLBUKN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DICTIOMRY Of THE 

EXTINCT, EOllMANT, & ABEYANT PEEEAGES 

OF EWCLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

Beautifully printed, in 1 vol. 8vo, containing 800 double-column pages, 21s. bound. 

Tliis work, formed on a plan precisely similar to tlmt of Nr. Burke’s popular Dictionary 
of the present rccragc nnd Baronetage, comprises those peerages which Jiave been sus- 
pended or extinguished sinec the Conquest, particularising the members of each family in 
each generation, nnd bringing the lineage, in all possible cases, through either collaterals or 
females, down to existing liouscs. It connects, in many instances, the new with the old 
nobility, nnd it will in all eases show the cause which has influenced the revival of an 
extinct dignity in a new creation. It should be particularly noticed, that this new work 
appertains nearly ns much to extant ns to extinct persons of distinction; for though 
dignities pass away, it rarely occurs that whole families do. 


C O NT 

1. Peerages of England extinct by failure of 

issue, attainder, &c., alphabetically, ac- 
cording to Surnames. 

2. Baronies by Writ — England — in abey- 

ance, nnd still vested prob.ably in exist- 
ing lieirs. 

3. Extinct and Abeyant Peerages of Eng- 

land, according to titles, 

4. Charters of Freedom — Magna Charta — 

Charter of Forests. 

G. Roll of Battel Abbey. 


ENTS. 

G. Peerages of Ireland, extinct by failure of 
issue, attainder, &c., alphabetically, 
according to Surnames. 

7. Baronies by Writ — Ireland — in abey- 

ance. 

8. Peerages of Ireland, extinct and abey- 

ant, alphabetically, according to Titles. 

9. Peerages of Scot land, extinct by failure 

of issue, attainder, &c., alphabetically, 
according to Surnames. 

10, Extinct Peerages of Scotland, alpha- 
betically, according to Titles. 


MEMOIRS OF SCIPIO DE RICCI, 

1.ATE BISHOP OP PISTOIA AND PBATO J 

REFORDilER OF CATHOLICISM IN TUSCANY. 

Edited from the Original of M. DE Potter. — Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. bondd. 

The leading feature of this important worlds its application to the great question now 
at issue between our Protestant and Catholic fellow-subjects. It contains a complete 
expose of the Romish Church Establishment during the eighteenth century, and of the 
abuses of the Jesuits throughout the greater p.art of Europe. Many particulars of the 
most thrilling kind are brought to light. 


lADllE CAMPAFS MEMOIRS 

OP THE COURT OP MABIB ANTOINETTB. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, price only 12s. — The same in French. 

“ We liave seldom perused so entertaining a Avork. It is as a mirror of the most splen- 
did Court in Europe, at a time Avhen the monarchy had nob been shorn of any of its beams, 
that it is particularly Avorthy of attention,” — Chronicle. 

ALSO, 

MADAME CAMPAE’S COETERSATIONS; 

Comprising SECRET ANECDOTES of the FRENCH COURT, 
With Correspondence, &c. 

Cheaper Edition, 1 vol, 6s. — ^The same in French. ^ 
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AKECDOTES OE THE AEISTOCPiACY, 

AND 

EPISODES IN ANCESTRAL STORY. 

By J. BERFABD BURKE, Esq., 

Autlior of “ The History of the Landed Gentry,” “ The I’ceinge and Baronetage," &c. 

Si'.coND AND CiiKAPEu Kdition, 2 Yols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 

Tlic memoirs of our great families are replete with details of the most 
striking and romantic interest, throwing light on the occurrences of public 
as well as domestic life, and elucidating the causes of many important 
national events. How little of the personal histoi’y of the Aristocracy is 
generally known, and yet how full of amusement is the subject ! Almost 
every eminent family has some event connected with its rise or great- 
ness, some curious tradition intei’wovcn with its annals, or some calamity 
casting a gloom over the brilliancy of its achievements, w'liich cannot fail 
to attract the attention of that sphere of society to which this work more 
particularly refers, and must equally interest the general reader, with 
whom, in this country, the records of the higher classes have always pos- 
sessed a peculiar attraction. The anecdotes of the Aristocracy here re- 
corded go far to show that there are more marvels in real life than in the 
ci'eations of fiction. Let the reader seek romance in whatever book, and 
at whatever period he may, yet nought will he find to surpass the unex- 
uggerated reality here unfolded. 

“ Mr. Burke has licrc given us the most curious incidents, the most stirring talcs, nnd 
the most rcmark.ahlc circumst.nnccs connected ■ndth the histories, public .nud private, of our 
noble bouses and nristocr.Uic familie.':, and lias put Iboin into .a shape which will prcsen'c 
them in the lihrarj", and render them the favourite stud}* of those who arc interested in 
the roin.ancc of real life. Tlic-se stories, with .nil the reality of established fact, rend with 
as much spirit as the talcs of Boccacio, and arc ns full of strange matter for reflection and 
aiuar-cment” — BrUannia. 

" Two of the most interesting volumes that have ever issued from the press. Tlierc arc 
no less than one hundred nnd tsvcnly-thrcc of the most stirring and captivating f.imily 
episodes wc ever rcinemher to h.avc ixrruscd. TJic * Aueedolcs of the Aristocracy’ w ill bo 
read frotu the palace to the hamlet; and no one can rise from these volumc.s without 
dcriring a useful knowledge of rome chapter of family liistor}', each connected with rmo or 
other of the great houses of the kingdom.” — British Army Dcrpatch. 

•' Wc cannot e.stimato too highly the interest of Mr. Burke's entert.aiuing .and instructive 
work. For the curious nature of the details, the extraordinary anecdotes related, tho 
strange scenes described, it would he diflicull to find a parallel for it. It will Lt uad by 
Ci’era’ one ." — StmiJay 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


niSTOHIG SCENES. 

By AGNES STBICKEAND. 

Autlior of “ Lives of the Queens of England,” See. 1 vol., post 8vo, elegantly 
hound, vdtli Portrait of the Author, lOs, 6d. 


LETTERS OE ROYAL AND ELDSTRIOUS LADIES 

OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

ILLUSTEATIVB OF THE HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 

Now first published from the Originals, with Introductory Notices. 

By MARY ANN EVERETT GREEN, 

Author of " Lives of the Princesses of England,” 

Cheaper.Edition, .3 vols., Avitli Facsimile Autographs, &c., I8s. bound. 


LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY 

IN THE DAYS OE SAlilUEL JOHNSON. 

PROM THE PAPERS OF A LATE EMINENT BARRISTER. 

By WILLIAM TOIR. 

2 vols., post 8vo. (In the Press.) 


GENERAL PETE’S NARRATIYE 

OF THE WAR IN ITALY, 

FROM 1847 to 1850 ; INCLUDING THE SIEGE OF VENICE. 

Now first publislied from the original Italian Manuscript. 

2 vols., post Svo, 21s. bound. 

“ Tiic gv.and features of the recent Italian movement in favour of a national existence 
have had no other such authentic portraiture as these volumes convey. The State 
documents and letters which the work contains make it indispensable to the historian 
of these times. The whole panorama of the Kevolntion is here CTne over— the reform 
movement beginning at Rome— the agitation caused thereby in Florence imd Naples, 
thence spreading to Sicily, Piedmont, and Austrian Italy— the threats and ho.stile atti- 
tude of the Court of Vienna— the spirited revolt of the Sicilians — the increased tyranny ot 
German generals in Lombardy — the crash of the Parisian Revolution— the rise of tue 
populace of Milan against Radetzky, the declaration of Charles Albert, and advance or tno 
Sardinian troops — the battle of Goito — the exultation of feeling in Rome and Florence 
the flight of the Grand Duke of Tuscany— the revolution in Naples— the ' 

Pope and King— the dreadful massacre in Naples— the disasters of Charles A^oort— tim 
bombardment of Brescia— the glorious defence of Venice— the flight of the ope irom 
■Rome— the arrival of Mazzini— the proclamation of the Republic from the ^^roi 
the invasion of the Roman States by the armies of Spain, Austria, ^ance, and .wapie 
the fall of Venice and of Rome— and the whole chain of events down to the A'om-u 
return.” — Atliencsum. '■ . ■ ^ j., f 

“Wo predict that posterity will accept General Pepo as the ° 

Italian movement of the nineteenth century. His work is worthy of all commend, 
tion.”— /Standard. 
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THE 

REY. E. MILIAN’S LIFE OF TASSO. 

2 Tols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 

“Mr. Jlilman’s book has considmblo merit. Ho lias cvidcntlj, -in bis interesting 
biography of Tasso, undertaken a Labour of love. IHs diligence has been great, his ma- 
terials arc copious and ivcll-arrangcd, and his sketches of the ipoet’s contemporaries form 
agreeable episodes in the narrative of Tasso’s works and \70cs.~Eduilurg/i licvicw.^ 

“ The present work, from the touching interest of its subject, is likely to bo extensively 
read.” — Aihenceum. 

“ Mr. "Milman’s biography is a very good one. The work will find a place in every 
library.” — Britannia. 

“ A most valuable addition to our literary treasures — fraught with deep and thrilling 
interest .” — Morning Post. 

“ Mr. Jlilman’s Llemoir of Tasso is a work of considerable interest ; entering fully into 
the particulars of the great poet’s life, and giving a general review of his worKS.”-^o/ia 
Bull. 


MEMOinS ASD COUEESPOSDEXCE OF 


SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 

Minister Phiipotcntiary at the Courts of Dresden., Copenhagen., and Ffeinia, 

from 1769 to 1793; with 

Biograpliical Memoirs of Queen Caroline IMatilcla, Sister of George III. 
EDITED BY MBS. GILLESPIE SlilYTH. 


2 vols., post 8vo, with Portraits, 25s. bound. 

Sir Robert Alurr.ay Keith, it will bo reeollectcd, was one of tho ablest diplomatists of 
the last century, and held tho post of Ambassador at tho Court of Copenhagen, when 
Caroline Klatilda, Queen of Denmark, the unfortunate sister of Gcorgo III., was involved in 
the conspiracy of Struenscc, and was only saved from the severest punishment her vindic- 
tive enemy the Quecn-JIother could inflict, by the spirited interposition of the British 
Ambassador. Sir Robert Keith also for a long period represented his Sovereign at the 
Courts of Dresden and Vienna ; and his papers, edited by a member of his family, throw 
considerable light on the diplomatic history of the reign of George III., besides convoying 
many curious particulars of the great men and events of the period. Among tho varict}' of 
interesting documents comprised in these volumes, uall be found — Letters from Frederick, 
King of Piaissia; Caroline Klatilda, Queen of Denmark ; Princes Ferdinand of Brimswick, 
Kauiiitz, aud CzartorisM ; the Dukes of Cumberland, I'ork, Queensbury, Montagu, and 
Newcastle; Lords Stomont, St. Asaph, Hcathfield, Hardwickc, Darlington, Aucldand, 
Apsley, Barrington, Stair ; Counts Bentinck and Rosenberg; Baron Trcnck; Field-Mar- 
shals Conway and Keith; Sirs Walter Scott, Joseph Yorke, Nathaniel Wraxall John 
Sebright ; Dr. Robertson, bir. Pitt, How.ard, Mrs. Piozzi, birs. Montagu, &e., &c. 

“A large portion of this important and highly interesHng work consists of letters, that 
wc ventm-e to say will bear a comparison for sterling wit, lively humour, entertaining gossip, 
piguant personal anecdotes, and brilliant pictures of social life, in its hisrhest nliascs both a(- 
£ome and abroad, avith those of Horace Walpole himseK.’’-&“ogS. ^ ’ 
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TJI?. COLBUKN’S 2?EW 'PUBLICATIONS, 


THE HISTORY OF CIYILISATIOF, 

AND PUBLIC OPINION 
By W. A. MACKINNON, M.P,, F.R.S., &c. 

Third twd Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. bound. 

“ Mr. Mackinnon’s valuable ‘ Ilistorj' of Civilisation’ is a vast repertory of knou-ledge 
that rvc could visli to see universally circulated thronghont the country, as tending to 
convey information that is much required, and of rvhieh too many arc deficient.”— A/oramo 
Herald. 



By M. COL]\IACHE, 

TJii: rnixcE’s rntvAXE secretauy. 

Second Edition, 1 volume, post 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. Cd, boiujd. 

“ A more interesting work has not issued from tiie press for many years. It is in tnith 
a complete Boswell sketch of the greatest diplomatist of the age." — Sundatf Times. 


COLBUEN’S AUTHORISED TRANSLATION. 

Now ready. Volume 9, price 7s., of 

M. A. THIERS’ HISTORY OE FRARCE, 

FROM THE PERIOD OF THE CONSULATE IN 1800, 
TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

A SEQUEL TO HIS HISTORY OP THE TRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Having filled at different times the high offices of Minister of the Interior, _ of imance, 
of Foreira Affairs, and President of the Council, M. Thiers has enjoyed facilities beyond 
the reach of every other biographer of Napoleon for procuring, from exclusive and 
authentic sources, t]je choicest materials for bis present work. As guardian to the 
archives of the state, ho had access to diplomatic papers and other documents m 
highest importance, hitherto known only to a prirdleged few, and the publication of wmen 
cannot fail to produce a great sensation. From private sources, M. Thiers, it appears, has 
also derived much valuable information. Many interesting memoirs, diaries, and letters, 
all hitherto unpublished, and most of them destined for political reasons to remam so, 
have been placed at his disposal; while all the leading characters of the empwe, who were 
alive when the author undertook the present liistoiy, have supplied hiin with a mass 
incidents and anecdotes which have never before appeared in print, and the accuracy a 
value of which may be inferred from, the fact of these parties having been themselves y 
witnesses of, or actors in, the great events of the penou. 

*** To prevent disappointment, the public are requested to be particular in giving then 
orders foy “ Gplbui;n’s AuTiroKmEn Traitslatioy.” 
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HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS; 

PEOM THE CON^TDNTION PARLIAMENT OF 1688-9, TO THE PASSING OP 

THE EEFORJI BILL IN 1832. 

By mi. CHARLES TOWSENH, ESQ., M.A., 

Recorder of Macclesfield. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. Bound. 

“ We have hero a collection of biographical notices of all the Spe.alcers who have presided 
during the hundred and forty-four years above defined, and of several Members of Parlia- 
ment the most distinguished in that period. Much useful and curious infoimation is scat- 
tered throughout the volumes .” — Quarterhj Review. 


DIAET AID MEMOIRS OE SOPHIA DOROTHEA, 

CONSORT OF GEORGE I. 

Now first published from the Originals. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., Svo, with Portrait, 21s. bound. 

" A work abounding in the romance of rc.al life.” — Messenger. 

“ A book of marvellous revelations, cstablisliing beyond all doubt the perfect innocence 
of the beautiful, highly-gifted, and inhumanly-treated Sophia Dorothea .” — Naval and 
Militart/ Gazelle. 


LETTERS OF MARY QUEER OF SCOTS. 

Illustrative of Her Personal History. 

Edited, wltli an Historical Introduction and Notes, 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Cheaper Edition, with numerous Additions, uniform with Jliss Strickland’s “ Lives of the 
Queens of England.” 2 vols., post Svo, with Portrait, &c., 15s. bound. 

“The best collection of authentic mcmorLals relative to the Queen of Scots that has 
ever appeared .” — Morning Chronicle. 



Written by HEESELF. 3 vols., post 8vo, ^Yith Portrait. 

_ “ One of the most delightful and deeply-interesting works we have read for a lone 
■ time .” — Weekly Chronicle. 


LADY BLESSmCxTOFS JOURNAL 

OE HER CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. 

Cheaper Edition, in Svo, embellished with Portraits of Lady Blessington and Lord By’ron, 

price only 7s. bound. 

“ The best thing that has been written on Lord Byi'on.” — Spectalor. 

“ Universally acknowledged to be delightful.”— rirtenceimi. 
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SIR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MUUATITE OF A TWO TEARS’ 

RESIDENCE ■ AT NINEYEH; 

AND 

TRAVELS IN BIESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, and SYRIA, 

TVITH EESrAEKS ON THE CHAUJEANS, NESTOKIANS, TEZrOEES, &C. 

By the Rev. J. P. PLETCHER. Two vols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 

These Travels enibrace not only Nineveh and its antiquities, hut various new 
and interesting particulars respecting the Yezidees, the Nestorians, and Orien- 
tal Christians, as "well as notices of the country between Mosul and Aleppo, 
which has been explored by few European travellers. Tlie intimate relations 
with the natives of the country entered into by Mr. Fletcher, who resided some 
years at Mosul, during his inquiries into the condition of the Oriental Churches, 
have furnished him with a vast fund of anecdote and illustration. The work 
also comprises disquisitions on the ancient cities of Mesopotamia, and on the 
successive empires established between the Tigris and Euphrates, -with remarks 
on the hypothesis advocated byhlajorRawlinson as regards the early Assyrian 
kings. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ A work of CTeat merit— tho remarks of a hichly intelligent and aeuto ohsciTcr. 
The work is not less acoeptahle as a book of travel than it is valuable as an auxiliary 
to the archaeology of the Holy Scriptures.”— 

“ At a time when the startling discoveries of Mr. Layard have called public attention 
to the cradle of Asiatic civilisation, the notes of a two years’ residence on tho mighty 
plain of Nineveh, and of excursions into the remotest parts of AssjTia, from the pen 
of another traveller, cannot fail to excite more than ordinary interest. Mr. Fletcher, 
well versed in the questions connected with the geogr.aphy of Scripture, and with tho liis- 
tory and position of the different Churches of the East, made his ohscn’ations on tho 
•countries which he visited, not as an ordinary traveller who picks up liis knowledge 
casually, here and there, but as an experienced student, who knows beforehand upon wiiat 
points he is to direct his inquiries. His volumes form an instructive and agrocablo pen- 
dant to jMr. Layard’s more exclusively antiquarian researches. The reader will meet 
wth much valuable information which he would look for in vain elsewhere.”— <7b7/« Jiiill- 


“A book which lets ns more into tho secret of the habits and ideas of the nntu’os 
of Eastern Asia, more especially of the Christian population, than any work wo could 
point out. Air. Fletcher brings frcsli and valuable infonnation from that new centre of 
antiquarian research. He had the rare good fortune to be prc.sc)il at the first disco, 
veries of M. Botta; and he is not without claims to bo ranked as a discoverer Jumselr. 
But his disposition and his opportunities m.akc him a better dcscriber of the lining than 
of the dead. The circle of his inquiries was by no means confined to Kincveli, hiit ex- 
tended to the whole Clmistian population of Asiatic Turkey, of whoso liabits, ideas, 
obseryanccs, and general condition he gives a minute, interesting, and, wo are connnccii, 
authentic account. Tho condition of the Eastern Churches is c.xciliiig much curiosity at 
present, .and his detailcd’dcscription of them will be most interesting Ip the rehgieus 
world. Our cxtr.acts will sullicieutly show what varied, interesting, and useful manor 
these volumes contain.”- 2)ni7y Aeies. 

“ Two volumes abounding in lively and graphic sketches of scenes visited and of charac- 
ters encountered.” — Athenevnm, 

“There is a great deal of original hypothesis and much gratifyincr information in 
these volumes. Mr. Fletcher is an aeuto ohsen'er, and .a ycH-re.yl historian, ii is nor . 
deserves to be popular, and cannot fail to increase our knowledge of tho countries oi m 
it treats,”— JSvanffeHcal 31agazinc. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
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DIAEY OF A LADY’S TRAVELS 

IN NORTHERN AFRICA. 

2 vols., post 8 to, 21s. bound. 

“ These exceedingly interesting volun>es contain a very lively and graphic narrative of 
the author’s experience amongst the curiously mixed population of Barhavy, with many 
important facts, and much useful intelligence.”— TFeeZ;??/ Chronicle. 

“ These volumes of a very clever and observant lady are full of entertaining matter, 
amusing anecdotes, and life-like sketches of the places visited .” — Morning Herald. 


NARRATIVE OE 

AR OYERLATO JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 

By SIR GEORGE SIMPSON, 

Governor-in-Chief of the Hudson’s Bay Company's Territories in North America, 
2 vols., 8vo, mth Map, &c., 31s. 6d. bound. 

“ A more valuable or instructive work, or one more full of perilous adventure .and 
Iieroic enterprise, we liave never met with.” — John Ball. 

“ It deseiTOS to be a standard work in all libraries, and it will become so.”— 


MR. ROSS’ YACHT TOTAGE 

TO DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN, 

IN LORD RODNEY’S CUTTER “ THE IRIS.” 

Second Edition, 1 vol., 10s. 6d. bound. 

“ Tliere is not a sporting man in the country who could peruse these volumes without 
deriving a considerable amount of pleasure and profit from thou- pages. No one slioirld 
think of visitmg Norway, Denmark, or Sweden, without consulting them.” — Era. 


EITE TEARS IN EAFFIRLAND : ^ 

WITH SKETCHES OF THE LATE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY. 

By Mrs. HARRIET WARD (AVife of Captain Ward, 91st. Eegt.) 

Second Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 21s. bound. 


THE WARD E RE R II ITALY, 

SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Esq. 1 vol., 10s. Gd. bound. 

Peixcipai. Contexts.— Venice — Rome— Florence— Zurich— Lucerne— Berne— Inter- 
laken— Certaldo— Aides— Beziers— Toulouse— Pan— Orthez— St. Sebastian— Azpoitia— 
Saragossar— Jaca— Pauticosa— Baj-onne, &c. 

“ A delightful table-book for seaside or fireside — for any place where there are cul- 
tivated tastes. The volume is a gallery of pleasant pictures far more than a guide-book.” 
— Afhencenm. 
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im. COLBUllN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I0E.D LINDSATS LETTERS ON THE HOLY LAND. 

Fouutii I^ditiok, Kcviscd .md Corrected, 1 vol., post 8ro, 7s. 6d. bound. 

" Lord Lindsny hns felt and recorded -what lie saw with the wisdom of a philosopher, and 
the faith of an enlightened Christian .” — Quarterly Reviexe, 


THE CRESCEST ilD TRE CROSS; 

on, 

KOMARCE AED KEALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 

By ELIOT B. G. AYiUlBUETON, Esq. 

EiGiiTn AKD Cin;Ai'nn Edition-, 1 vol., with numerous Ulnstnations, 10s. Gd. bound. 

“ Independently of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting in- 
formation, this work i.s remarlcablo for the colouring power and pl.ay of fancy with which 
its descriptions arc enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is its reverent 
and serious spirit .” — Quarterly Jicvieio. 

“ Wo could not recommend a better book as a tnavelling companion .” — United Service 
Magazme. 


EOCHELAGA; 

OR, 

EH GLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 

Edilocl by ELIOT WAKBUKTON, Esq., 

Author of “ The Crescent and the Cross.” 

Third Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo, arith Elustrations, 21s. bound. 

“ We recommend ‘ Hochelaga’ most heartily, in case any of our readers may as yet be 
imacquainted with it .” — Quarterly Review. 

“ This work has ah'eady reached a third edition. We shall be surprised if it do not go 
through many. It possesses almost every qu.alification of a good book — grace, variety, and 
vigour of st 3 de — a concentrated power of description, wbicb Las .all tbe effect of elaborate 
painting — ^information carefully collected and judiciously communicated — sound and en- 
larged views of important questions — a hearty and generous love of country and the 
whole pervaded hy a refined hut sometimes caustic humour, which imparts a constant 
attraction to its pages. We can cordially recommend it to our readers, as well for the 
amusement of its lighter portions, the vivid brilliancy of its descriptions, and the soh 
information it contains respecting C.anada, and the position generally of England in t e 
new world.”— /ofiTi Bull. 


I^nSCELLANEOUS. 
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LIGHTS AKD SHAMS OF MEITAHY LIFE. 

Edited by Lieut.-Gen. Sir CHAELES NAPIEE, G.C.B., Comnmnder-in- 
Chief in India, &c. 1 vol., 8vo, 12s, bound. 

“A narrative of stining interest, which should bo in the hands of every offleer in 'her 

Majesty’s sor\-icc.”— fffo6o. , at i . i , -i. 

“ One of the most interesting and, as roMrds General Aaplor s share of it, one of the 
most original productions of the day.”— Jiidfaj! .Yciw. 


Sffi JAMES ALEXAHDEH’S ACAME ; . 

OE, SEVEH YEAES’ EXPLORATION IN CANADA, &c. 

2 vols., post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

“ Keplote with v.alnable information on Canada for the English settler, the English 
soldier, and the English Government; with various charms of .aaventurc and description 
fertile desultory reader .” — Morning Chronicle- 

“No other writer on Canada can compare with the gallant author of the present volumes 
in the variety and interest of his narrative.”— Jo7m Bull- 


-STOHY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR, 

A COMPANION VOLUSnS TO MR. GLEIG’S 
“STORY OF THE BATTLE OP WATERLOO.” 

IVith six Portraits and Jlap, 5s. bound. 

“ Every page of this work is fraught with undying interest. tVe needed such a book as 
this; one that could give to the rising gencr.nt ion of soldiers a clear notion of the cveuts 
wlijclj led to the expulsion of the French from the Peninsular .” — United Service Gazelle. 


LADY LISTER KAYE’S BRITISH HOMES 

AND P0REI6N WANDERINGS. 

2 vols,, postSvo, 21s. bound. 

“ Unrivalled as these volumes are, considered as portfolios of aristocratic sketches, they 
are not less interesting on accormt of the romantic history with which the sketches aro 
interwoven .” — John Bull- 


THE lEMESIS IN CHIM; 

COMPRISIKG A COMPLETE 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY; 

With a Particular Account of the Colony of Hong Kong, 

From Notes of Captain W. H. HALL, R.N., and Personal Observations 
by W. D. BERNARD, Esq., A.M., Oxon. 

Cheaper Edition, with a new Introduction, 1 vol., with Maps and Plates, 10s. 6d. boimd. 

“ Capt. Hall’s narrative of the services of the Nemesis is full of interest, and w’ill, wc 
are sure, be valuable hereafter, as affording most curious materials for the history of steam 
navigation .” — Quarterly Review- 

“ A work which will take its place beside that of Captain Cook "—Weeltly Chronicle, 
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MK. COLIJUIIN’S KEW PCBLICATIONS. 


THE YEA1M500K OF THE COUFTET; 

OlE Tin: FIELD, THE FOREST. A^•D THE FIRESIDE. 

Bv ^VILLIAM IIOWITT, 

AVTiion or ‘-Tin; v.ook or Tiir. 5 !:ason.'." &c. 1 vovv^iv. v,-nn 

UA.v^rt:xrioy<, 10?. G<!. r.oi*yi>. 


OPINIONS OF THE rilESS. 


‘‘ T};^ xr.-vrld i< r-lrmys l;r.firy t-T J-.-r-r f.'x-':;: Mr. Iloivitt co:;ccr.::ccr * the «cr?or.5 r.r.d their 
.'•jcr.'.’ — th'' th'- v their i cr-chr.ne'!;::r 5he~? of hcr.utv— n;;d the 

i-h-irr.et. r- r.v. I h.u’.r. V. ir.eh r.'.'.ir.'.r.t'' r.r.d ch.c'ju r rr.rr! life- He trert? ef these topics 
tTilh tint ndlner.C'Of I'>"''.l''r1 f:i>'rlc::cetvl:':ch there is r.ocour.tcrfoitir.e 

— itii th.r.l th.''r.’'Uch e '■ lu.h., e c.'-ir.;: fretn th'' herrt ed l!ie •.rrit'T, srccs direct to the 
li'Ctr: of th'- or h r. Tir- ro. ' .nt \ eh:::’.- :< r.s frc.ii hi ^ji-rit .-.tid .•:? rich in nrtter r.s if 
it V. ( re the llr't nf it' The ilh.t'trr.tier.' hy ?Ir. ri".t< r .-.re cscc:!-:;*. TheK'*eh 
L rt o’.'.ce to rir I r.r.d p'-vliy to s It jn rl.’h.ly, ]T.>;ticr.lIy, picti’nvsqreiy 

^.rrio’.i'’. AVo cr.::::'! d-rht eri’’. iiT.irc r v.vhvir'.e .".J tviii-n-; i:'rr.::re‘cfce;iter:ts, red 
c''r\U.rl ne the love of r.r. i of i;r*,ure, v hicii over;.’ lire of it brerthes.'’ — .tier::::::-:. 
“To r.ll lou'r? of iv:;;:trv’ life oe n ce::;’;:' :i.i tliii t.\cclic:it volutrc, as abcandins 
ill thorch.t? r.rd Mic-cc't f trir.-rtly cr!c:.l.-.;.,d t- e::lirce the frh.rre of their erjoy- 
.irent r.< mcU r? tlicir '•.'cfulro.. ; r.rd to r.ll livers of tlie to'ni we rceetrr'.er.d it as likely 
to reform their ir.'te<. and r.v, r.ho;i tl;::;i to prre d-licht" which they have not yet trcstcvl. 
The work i? a cer'.j'U'li' country cotnj'a’.ii' ’.i for the whole yiar— in the t'.eld. in the forest. 
a::d at th.e rire^id-. It is divided into twelve ;rcti‘ ::s. e.r-h. of which relates to a yar- 


licub.r month of the yc-rr, and not only describes all tb.e natural features of the season, 
but the b.abits of life and ctt'ton’.-i .njinrojiriate to each." — d.V.-wi.cy i’esf. 

“.V liiehly atnu>-ina book, snyiilyiny, from rural arccrlote, descrintien. and observa- 
lioti, so'.ncthina nppronriatc to each seascti. Tl’.e illustrations are very bcantifnh" — .S.'i:.’;- 
darJ. 


“A iicrfect tra:’.script of rnral life in all its phases. In everv- respect a most attractive 
book. Mr. Hovviit paints natnro as it is, r.:id gives descriptions of its endless charras 
with an elegance of manner that wins its way with readers of every class.'" — d/fs-vf-cycr. 

“ This very attractive and delig’ntful work is evidently one written cen cnc.-c- 
Mr. llowitt's productions have always displayed an intense, and. so to speak, cleganr 
and cultivated love of Old Hu gland’s rural beauties; and the present beck will ferm an 
admirable coinieuuon to his ‘ Book of t’uo Seasons.’ In the present instar.ce there is an 
.abund.ant and interestingly applied vairiety of matter illustrative of human plc.asrjres and 
pnrsvdts in the country. A country life, indeed, is here seen in all its points of view 
— ill the field, the forest, and by the fireside. It is curiovis to observe the variety ef s’a'o- 
jeets treated of, cither in prose or poetry, in those right pleasant and cntcrtauiing pages. 
The natural chamctcristics, pconliar customs, and usual avccatio'ns incident to each 
month in the year are described in a striking manner. Anecdotes, sketehesofehrjae' 
ter, kc., are introduced with considemble skill and effect, addiug ranch to the interes-- 
ing n.ature of the book. The ‘Autumnal Excursions' form some of the m^t attrac- 
tive parts of the volume ; and the legends scattered tliroughout are told with peenli^ 
spirit audcllect. Indeed, the work is altogether a charming one; and the illustmtrea^ 
admirably engraved on wood, from exceedingly clever .and pretty designs,^ by 3Ir. Biri^ei, 
roster, arc quite worthj* of tho pages in which they appear.”— iTen: fag Acca-iiser. 


MISOELLA.NEOUS. 
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ME. DISEAELI’S COEINGSBY 

Cheap Standabh Edition, -with a Neay Pbepacb. 

In 1 Yol., YcUh Portrait, 6s. bound. 

‘We are glad to see that the finest work of Disraeli lias been sent out in the same shape 
as those of Dickens, Bulwer, and other of our best novelists, at such a price as to place 
them within the reach of the most moderate means. ‘ Coningsby’ has passed from the popu- 
larity of a season to an enduring reputation as a standard work. It is not merely as a 
novel, however, that ‘ Coningsby’ is interesting, but as a popular exposition of the author’s 
political ideas. It is a valuiible contribution to popular literature .” — Weekly Chronicle. 


ZOOLOaiCAL RECEEATIONS. 

By W. J. BEODEKIP, Esq.,F.K.S. 

Gheapee Edition, 1 vol., post 8vo, Us. bound. 

“ We believe we do not exaggerate in saying that, since the publication of White’s 
‘ Natural History of Selbome,’ and of the ‘ Introduction to Entomology,’ by Kirby and 
Spence, no work in our language is better calculated than the ‘ Zoological Eecieations’ to 
fulfil the avowed aim of its author — to furnish a hand-book which may cherish or awaken 
a love for natural history .” — Quarterly Remcio. 


POPULAR TALES & TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY . 

By FRANCIS and THERESA BULSZKY. 

3 YOlS. 


THE DREAMER AND THE WORKER. 

By E. H. HORNE, Esq., 

Author of “ Orion,” &c. 2 vols. 


ADYENTURES OF A GREEK LADY, 

THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER OE THE LATE QUEEN CAROLINE. 

Written by Herself. 2 yoIs., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 

“The chief interest of this more than ordinarily interesting book lies in the notices it 
miiislies of the unfortunate Queen Caroline. From the close of 1814 till her Boyal 
Highness’s return to England the author was never absent from her for a single day. All 
IS ingenuously and artlessly told, and the plain truth finds its ivay at once to the reader’s 
judgment and feelings .” — Court Journal, 


24 MR. COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


POPtriiAB NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


TINE, THE AVENGER. 


REGINALD HASTINGS. 

By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 


By tlic Autlior of " Emilia Wyndliam.” 
r> vols. 

MERKLAND. 

By tlio Autlior of “ M.argnrct Maitland." 

3 vols. 

LOVE AND AMBITION. 

By the Author of “Rocldngh.am." 3 vols, 

MADAM DORRmGTON, 

or THE DENE. 

Bv WILLTAIiI IIOWITT. 
Author of “ Tiio H.iU and the Hamlet," S.c. 
D vols. 

LETTICEARNOLD. 

By (bc]AiUhorof“EiniiiaIVyndimm.’’ 2vols. 

NATHALIE. 

By .lULlA KAVANAGH, Author of 
“ IVoinan in I'rancc.’’ 2 voh. 

LIGHT AND DARKI^ESS. 

By Mrs. CROWE, Author of " The Night- 
Side of Nature,” &c. 3 vols. 

SINGLETON EONTENOY. 

By JAiilES HANNAY, Esq., lato of her 
M.ajesty’s Navy. 3 vols. 

TEE LUTTRELLS 

OR, THE TWO SLVREIAGES. 

By FOLKESTONE WILLIAilS, Es^, 
Author of 

“ Shakespeare and his Friends,” &c. 3 vols. 

ADELAIDE LINDSAY. 

Edited hy the Author of “ Emilia WjTid- 
ham.” 3 vols. 

THE WILMINGTONS. 

By the Author of “Emilia Wyndbam," 
“ llordaunt Hall,” &c. 3 vols. 


Tlie OLD WORLD and the NEW. 

By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 

THE DAUGHTER OF NIGHT. 

By S. W. FULLOSr, Esq. 3 vols, 

CLAUDE. 

By JIISS MOLESWORTH, 2 voL, 

PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. 

By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 3 vols. 

'pride and IRRESOLUTION. 

A Second Series of 

“ THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE." 3 vols 

PASSAGES Ijr THE LIFE OF 

Mrs. MARGARET MAITLAND 

OFSUNNYSIDE. Written by Herself. ' 
3 vols. 

OUR COUNTY. 

By .JOHN MILLS, Esq., Author of the 
" Old English Gentleman,” &e. 3 voh. 

STORY of a MAN of FASHION ; 

OR, SIN AND SORROW. 3 vols. 

FRESTON TOWER, 

OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF CARDINAL 
WOLSEY. 

By the Rev. B. COBBOLD. 3 vols. 

THE PETREL. 

A TALE OF THE SEA. 

By a Naval Officer. 3 vols. 

ANNE DYSART'; 

OR, THE SCOTCH- MINHSTBE’S 
DAUGHTER. ' 3 vols. ■ - ' 




